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ADV^RTISEMENl*' 


Tii 2 materials of the ic^ldwing work 
collected by the wri<;cr, during a residence 
of nine yeafs in the countries pf which it 
professes to give an £^cpiyit.> In the year 
ir08, hlS was nominated to .the Medical 
Staflf of Prince of jVVahs’ Islard, and, 
durijig'a. stay of thred years at that sta¬ 
tion, acquired 'such a knoivledge of the 
language and manners pf the native tribe^(, 
as induced his distinguished patf6n, thQ 
late Earl of MiNiq, to him on'tiie ^ 

public aerviccT/* in the expedition which • 
conquered Java in 1811 . .During a reii, 
dence in that island^ of nbarly six years, 
he had the honour to fijl son^h of the 
principal civil and political .offices of the 
local government^ and thus enjoyed 
portufSilies of acquiring' informa|iqh re-^ 
gardhig the qiuntry and its inhabitaiiis, 
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whieh’no l^dtisli subjc*t’t 'i;-! again, lijvoly, 
for .-v long tiipg, to possc^>s. A political 
misaiojn to> Jlal'i and Celebes, and nuu’h' 
interiaifrsc wi'th the tribes and nations, 
fVcq>icflUj|i^ Java ibr coirfmercial^pilrposcrs, 
up tlic amcKint of-his p.erson|il cx.- 
peidence. 

. ^.The sketches o^’ Antiquilies .Woere Ixc- 
cuted chiefly*by aNatj^fc of Java, and they 
have at least the merit of beiji^^Ylrawlfi wfth 
minute fidelity., '^'Uc Map was.^^npiletl 
and engraved^ with great care, by Mr Joj»n 
WALK i|a of the AdJ^aity, anui the Author 
hopes iiG does no ihorc than juJ>t7.ce*to*tlhat 
gentleman,* when he says, tliat it is the 
coiripletest yet submitted t® the public. In 
the Appendix to the Third Volume a briel“ 
expTlanatioit is gh^n oj& the nature of the 
materials froHn which it hasH&een drawn. 

EDiNJiiriuiir, .'lA/VcA 1820 . 




y^^HAT great region the globe, w^vhich European 
gcogiuphcrs^iavQ distinguished b^ t];ie name of the 
Indian Archipelago^ bjjcame well known to the 
ihore dKrilized portion of mankind, and w'asi^rst 
i*^quented 1 by them i^uch about the same lime that 
thpy digcovereil and kn?/ivJAmerica. F.opi time 
ahnost^rA'memori^l, Europe had, indeed, been sup¬ 
plied, in the course of a» circuitous and intricate 
cohnnerce, with ^ome of its rarest productions, but 
the very name of the country of those production's 
was unknown ; and, in regard to all knowledge not 
merely speculative or curious, our Siscovery of the 
Indian Archipelago is a tran^sactiqn of# histOiy 
as recent as tlTat of*America. *irhe Indian Arcb*i- 
pelago, at the moment of the discovery of both, 
•may be advantagoouslj compared even with the 
New World itiself, to which, in fact, its moral and 
physical^ state bore a^closer riifemblnncc thaiiaiiy . 
otlMjr portion of the globe. It was great! jr ihferior 
to it *111 extemt, h^^in the singularity, utility, va- 
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riety- ,atid extc it ot its anmial and vegetable pro¬ 
ductions) aud lA tlic civilization ^nd,numlfer of’its 
’iihabitunts^ it wlw greatly superior. , * * 

To ’p 4 *'^afe tile veader f’o|j the details wliich are 
to be t'urtibi^ied in the course'of’ the followiii<r’ work, 
j^espectiitg this interesting ari&jinportant subdivi-' 
sioi> of the globe, ‘i shall In this sliort introduction 
lay beftre hi>n a rapid ^sketch of the geo|^i/iphic al, 
physical, and moral features ©1’ the country. 

Ulie Indian Archipcl.igo,,whcther from nuniber 
or extent of particular islands, -is by fi|j* tlie greatcjrt 
group of islands on the globe. Its length embraces 
fori,*^ degrees of lougitftde close to the line,; aamely, 
from til? western extremity of the islaiid of Suir.v-, 
tra, tq tlyfi parallel ol'tlMv^raoe islaiids, not includ¬ 
ing in thi§ estimate the greater ^lortidn ''f tlie' i:'a- 
metise island of New Guinea, and ivs breadth'thirty 
degrees of latitude, from the p'arailel of 11 ° south 
to !{/ north, thus comprehending, with the inter- 
venfng sea.s,“an arca‘ r>f4^ mjllions of geographical, 
or about 5^ miHions of statute miles. 

Its general position is between the great conti¬ 
nental land of Nev* Holland and the most southern 
extremity of the continent of Asia. It is cciitri- 
cally situated with respdfctto all.the great and civi.. 
lized nations uf*Asia, amLlies in the direct and in¬ 
evitable route pf th%^maritim# intercourse between 
them., jts eastern extremity is witliia tliree days . 
sail of China; its western not^bove,ii;hrec v.'eek.s 
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sail from Arabia. * T^n days sail parlies a ship ^om 
CbiuA to the sich^t uiul uioih; jcenmeal portion of 
^ the Archjpch^, and not fnor'e kii^h fiftpjn are re»« 
(luircd i’or a similJir vojsige from J^indl.’‘:-^^^:^'Tak- 
•iI|g a wwler view of its geographical rthifidns, it 
inay be Hildcd, thjitathg voyag5 from Europe ^ the 
westcrjj extremity of the >|i.rcfiij)elago, jm8,y*be 
readily performed in uine?y days, and hsfS been 
oftcjfdomj in less, dnd tha4th*e voyage from tlie 
west coast <of Aniericn n)ay be effected in little 
iilbre than one half that time. SucTi are the extra* 
ordinary advantages of ^ geographical and local 
pdsitions^f tliesefine countries. , 

• ^he following shor^ abstract of the top&graphy 
of the Archipelago will serVe our present yxirpose. 
Tftc ^'•'"hlpela^o contains three islands of tlie^first 
rank in size, namely, Bovnco, New Guinea, an^ 
Sumatra. These'are not ohly the largest islands of 
the Archipelago, but the greatest of our globe, ex- 
,^iuling, of course, the contirenl of New Holland. 
Ol' tlie second rank, it contains a pe*ninsula and an 
island, viz. .Java and the Malayan p^iinsuia.. Of 
the third raiikT it contains tlirdo islands, Viz. Ce\^ 
bes, I.uzoii or Luconia, and Mindanao, each of 
"Them equal in size io the greatest island of Ameri- 
ca^ Of the fourth rank,* it contains at least six- 
teen, wlych are as follow, hegkfiiing from the vvest- 
wawl, *yiz.^ i’ali, J.ambok, Sambawa, Gliatidiina, 
Flofe or Mangara/i, Timdr, Ceram, Buroe, Gilolo, 
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Palawan; Negi*^, iilamar, Mirdoto, Panay, Leyte> 
and Zebu. Of the,reIativeinij)ortancc, valne/and 
p0pulousnQ.«s of the* different islands, the size is by 
no ineaiiS'a,<jj’st test, as a slight knowledge of those 
enunieratcdiwill soon teach ns. 'I'lie princ'ipal atk- 
v/mtage ef the great i^ands ari^sjrom tl?<;ir capa¬ 
city‘of affording large Vdluvial tracts, and copsider- 
ablc'Tivfcrs, both of thern*froin the.facilities afforded 
by them for raising a ."ipjily Of food, the-principal 
circuinstances which have (^utributed^to promote 
population and civilization. We -discover, that tile 
great tribes which have influenced the destinies 
of the inferior ones, have all had their qri^ in the 
larger islands, and the ino^t considerable in tfie 
most fertile. Many va'luible islands of small size 
are excluded from the above enuraeratfbx;. which 
will in the sequel demand a jiarticular account. 
Besides such, the inspeetiou of tfie map will disco¬ 
ver a vast number of minute isles and islets, of 
which it may 'iruly be said that they arc innimer- 
able. 

The whol^ Archipelago is arranged into groups 
alid chains of islands, with hei‘c and’ there a great 
island intervening. The islands are upon the whole 
thickly strewed, which gives rise to innumerable 
straits and passages wliicli would occasion from their 
intricacy a daagero'us navigation, were tlq* seas cf 
theAu hipelago not distinguished, beyond allot!'2rs,' 
by the proximity of cxtbnsive tracts of land/—by 
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jtlicir pacific nature,»i-ancl by ttie i.|]ifonm,!tyif the 

prevaUirig winds-and cuwents,,^ * 

Five portions of the ocean 'which,etwompass’dr 

intereect the differenfc islands of the AreSypelago 

are of •considerable extent, and toleraBly,free from 

islands?, To thes* Efiropean navig^prs have giv^n 

the ivini'e o£ seas. The ^st of these in» extent 

is that portion qf the C’hiri^ sea which lies*between 

Borneo fyid the Malay pcnnisula; the second* the 

tract of vvaters betw&eu Borneo* and Java called 

the Java seas ^, the third that’ lying*'^between 

Celebes on one side, Hoeroe and* Ceram on the * 
• * #• * 

dther, and the chain of islands .to the south, of 

\^ich Timur and Timnrlant.aro the mos’t conspi- 

cupus the fo’urth is the clear tract of oceali lying 

Irfitweei' Celebes jjnd Borneo to the south and .west, 

and Mindanao and the.lSooloo chain of isles to 

the north, and wHich takosHts name from the latter; 

» 

and the fifth and la.st the basin formed by the,Spo- 
^00 chain, Borneo, Pdawan, the sotfth-west side of 
the Philippines, and Mindanao. ^ 

The Bay of Bengal, and the [ndiaii Ocoiin, wash 
the western slTores of the Arcl/ipclago, the Great 
Pacific its' southern and eastern shores, and the 
China sea its northern: The western boundary of 
the Archipelago is formed by the Malayan peninsula 
and Sumatra. Here there arc^wo approaches only, 
vi'A the Straits of Malacca and Sunda. The so’uthern 
bonydary of'tlie Arcliipela^o is formed by along chain 
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of cbntlguouii|‘isla/ids, the i«ost singular whicli 
the physical /orni p^Uhc ^lol)e any wliei'c piTsents. 
R ctfmn)£(Tl*es with Java, and tcrfiiinates nearly 
with TimiuiAut, running iit^ a straight line almost 
due e^ast-atul west, in a course of IGOO geographical 
fiiles. The j'pproacKcs ini!t) '.he Archipekigo from 
this tpiaitcr are munerops and naDewjr projwrtion- 
ate to the nihnberpf klaiids, and tltcir vicinity to 
each other. The inoslfimportant, either /i’oni {heir 
safety, o^ their Uflbrding to^the navigator the mdst 
convenieJit ac. ess to the most ffc(}i|onted portions'of 
the Archipciaifbitself, pra^Jioroughfare to countries 
bevoud it, are the straits between Java afid Bali: 
between this and Lombok, rbetween Lombok Jiud 
SamlAvva ; between Suinbawa and Onibo ; J)ctwet*n 
Ombo and FIojvs , and between Timur aird Ombay, 

< ‘'rhe eastexn l)Oimdary of the Archi))t‘!af»*o is 
more cxtcnsiv(s hrokcrl*, and irregular, than any of 
tke^rest. L is piincipally formed by tlie groat 
islands of New Guinea, (iilolo, Mindanao, auJ 
I-r^coTiia, The approaches froiu tliis (juarlicr arc 
widtM* tiian friom* any other, and the hugest are b)- 
imvigators denominated ns the (iilolo 

passage, the, Molucca j)as.sage, and the Mindanao 
passage, wliich iianu^s rea*dily*direct us to then 
situations. Towards tfie'eavstern and western ends 
of New Guinea, ^*re are narrow accesfjes to the 
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ArchijKjhigo, both of yhich receive* 
the illustrious navigator'Dampter. * 
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The northern harrier of'.the ^ Archipelago is 
f’orihe.d* by the great islands' of Lufconia, Palawan, 
and Borneo^ There are ’ tiftSHfe aud iiijricate 
passages for tlfli navigator lietvveen tpe principal 
chain of the Philippines, Palawan, Ttnd Borneo, 
but tiv(j great j^hbi)()ughrar5 of the^ Archipelaj^, 
corr(; 5 sp(Xiid[ijig with the stj’aits ^of SuiK^a,* Ifes to 
the west of thp latter island by t?)ree fcliartnels, 
forAicd Ijy the two*hiferior#i.slands of Billiton^and 
Banca, in/he passage* between th^,* great island*? of 
Borneo and •Sun]at«i. . 

The whole of tlie Archipelago is situated with- • 
hi the tropics* The Vquinoctiai line runs near- 
through its centrC) and almost tlic wliole, with 
tl\c cx(;eption*of the Pliilippines, is situated with- 
iA ten degrees oq each side of it. ^ 1 here ne¬ 
cessarily a general unifoynity in climate, in .aqi- 
nial and vegetabib prodiic'wons, and, of course, in 
the cliaracter of the difterent races of inhabitants. 
"'Noivvitiistanding thi.s, a nearer acquaintance both 
with the country and its inhabitants soon points out* 
to us that there is much diversity in both* and we 
shall find tliaC tlic ^i^hole is capuhlc of being suliai- 
vided iiito7/tr natural and well-grounded divisions 
or classes. 1 shall briefly run over these, giving, 
as 1 go along, the most prbminent^cliaracters which 
distinguish the one from tlnybtheri In delineat¬ 
ing tJieoe characters, I. shall consider the more 
civijlzed races oidy, for' the habits of the were 
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savajfCs of all ^inlatcs are 'nearlji assimilated, for 
the influence cfl*'<phy\|cal and localTircuinstancc* on 
the character of’OuV'Species, does not*bec'ome ob- 
.vioiis andsstrikihg^ until society has made consi¬ 
derable* advances. Beginrflng from th^ west, 
v^hence civilization apficars^ |Kiye origiuatjd, and 
fftnn* whence it..sprl‘ad^o •the east, the first divi¬ 
sion, coiapreh^nds the’ (Malayan Pen-ilisfll.i,—^the 
island of Sumatra?—tlfc isLwid 'of Java,— the 
islapds of Bali and Soinb^^k,—and about twO: 
thirds of the western part pf Borneo, up tp 
I the parallel of longitude 1 Ifi''' (4st. I'he ani¬ 
mal and vegetable pi'otlucJlfens of this quarter ar? 
peculiar,* and have a higher charaetdt of utili*/ 
than those of the other divisions; the soil is of 

■ * * * f 

superior fertility, and better suited for rearing v-'- 
getablc food of the first quality. ' 'I’he clVilized 
inhabitants have a genc;al accordance in manners, 
language, and political institutions j they are iitr 
jnori? civilize'u , than those of the other divisions, 
.and have made Considerable progress in arts, arms, 
and letters. Rice is their food, and it is general- 
ly abundant. * *• » 

The island of t’elebes is the centre, of the .vc- 
cond grand dtVi.sion, wlfieh, coujprehonds, besides- 
that great islaml itself, the smaller ones on its 
coast, as Boutph ai\d Salayer/~thc whole chain of 
islaru]^i from the parallel of east longitudc/ji6“ to 
124®, with the whole ea/t coast of JJoTileo'wi‘'1un 
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rtio same limit, and,uf*to about of nortii la* 
titude. • The amm^ and yegetabi* producfions 
of this qOartbr have generally if/peeuliar characteiji^ 
the soil is of infQrior fertility to t'Kat*df'* the*last, 
and less suited to the ^rearing of rice m’,^om\)f the 
■ilrst quality. The civilized ijjhabitants hilveikiAade 
consider^le progress in the irseful arte,* but the^ ca 
viiizafioniis »f aiwinferior tj^pe to that of th&,^rst di¬ 
vision. In language, manniSrs, and political institu¬ 
tions, they agree surprisingly among themselves, hut 
djHcr widely from their western neighbours. Bjce 
is their principal food, but it is not abundant, and 
some sago is occasionally us»?dj 
*The division differs in a ‘most remarkable 
manner fi’om all the rest.* Itsbxtent is from the pa¬ 
rallel of longitude to fSO^ E., and from south 

latitudb 10“ to'ndrth latitude 2“. The chartlcter 
of the monsoons, Is here* reversed. • ITie easterh 
monsoon, which is dry and moderate to the west, 
is here rainy and boisterous j the westerly mon¬ 
soon, rough and wet in the two first divisions, is 
here diy and temperate. The greater number of 
the plants and aniqials of thq two'first clivisioqs 
disappear in the third, where we have strange pfo- ' 
diictions, in both kingdoms, unknown to any other 
parts of the world. This,is the ivitive country, of 
thfe clove and nutmeg, and th^only country in the 
world s'Jhich produces tliem in perfection.; For 
raising‘the Jiigher classeV of vegetable food^ the 
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soil's of infecior‘ lcrtility'5 tRiQic is scarcely pro¬ 
duced cjt all, ^aud the- staple I'ood of the people is 
tSago.- In liingnagV;, •uianners, and, political insti- 
tutiuns, 'thc^pdoplc of this quavtcr agree among 
thcmsel/csi and dilFcr cssdhtially from jll their 
neiglii>o)irs. They aj-e far inferior to the,inhal)it-^ 

anti of the first LWof“ divisions iji civilkalion, in 

- • 

pover, and »n knowlcuge of us did 'arfs, 'I'iiey 
never acquired of tiieuisclves-lhe use of lettcio. 

'Fhe Jburth division is tlic least di^jtinctly cha- 
racteri/ed, init points of dissimilitude snfficiert- 
ly striking and obvious mark its character, to 
entitle it to be considercd separately. It ex¬ 
tends from the parallel of 1 U)° K. fongitndc to 
about.liJS', and from nordi latitude '!■“ to li)", and 
includes tne north east angle of lloruco, the gr?at 
island of Mindanao, and the Sooloo Archipelago. 
The vegetable products of this division arc in a 
good measure peculiar, bift partake, in some de¬ 
gree!, of the character ol' those of the three first d‘- 
visions united. 'J'hc clove and nntmeg are indi¬ 
genous, but of imperfect and inferior quality. Sa¬ 
go is very often t-qiisumcd, but rice is, again, the 
principal article of food. In civilization the inha¬ 
bitants are superior to tiiosp of, the third division,— 
and inferior to those of the Jirst, or even of the 
second. 'J'heir language, manners, and institu¬ 
tions, are peculiar, agri eing among themselves, 
and difleriug from those of all their iieighb'oiirs. 
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. 'riie fifth and Iqst *division is \he well-|^own 
groAp of the. PUHippiRCs, ^xtendinj from <he pa- 
ralltl of 10° 4o J9° of n*orth l^tijude., ,A gcogisa- 
phical ftituationlso dij^crent frxrni' tliat oFall the 
jotlior eountrifs of the Arcliipelago, pihd’J^tJS mutli 
ivlative,d iiferciifew of cliniateT auil pioductioii. Tlus 
diviiyon* is.thel only portipn of tlie Arc|jijtelago 
within«t?le*lin)i), of the libi.sterous isegiou of Imrri- 
canes, ayd this circ’umstanr^ alone gives a peraliar 
character-to the coiiiSti y. 'The joil is of cniipont 
fertility, and ricp i« the food of the more civilized 
races. The mould is emiTymtly favourable to the* 
growth of the tobacco illant and sugar-cane, but pro¬ 
duces neither the pppper of i\\e first division, the 
fyne spiccries'of the third,, nor some of the delicate 
ifud ^K'culiar fruits which characterize those^coun- 
tries of the Archipelago, which lie within ten de¬ 
grees of the etpihlor, and*\ hich are unknown to all 
other regions of the earth. The manners, the po¬ 
litical institutions, and, above all,»the langu*age of 
the inhabitants, differ in genius’and fonn from 
those of tlie inhabitants of all the other "divisions. 

Such arc the paftieular chafacters of the dilfcitjnt ’ 
divisions'of this great country. 'I’he more gene¬ 
ral features of the w^liole Archipelago, and those 
distinctive marks wliich characterize it from other 
.portions of the world, /are 'Aisily enumerated. It 
has tile common characcci’s of other tropical coun- 
trie’s,-—heat, moisture, and luxuriant vegetation. 
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It isMiroughoUt of a moifiitainous nature, and itf; 
priric!j>al moi/utains from, one extremity to artotliev 
are volcanoes. !#■ is very generally covered with 
deep forests of •''stupendous trees.- The number of 
grassy’plains is very small, and there are-no arid 
sandy’deserts. 'It is distinguished from every ciiis- 
tcr of islands'ijn tile world, by tli*' presence of pe¬ 
riodical-winds, and from' all countries'Whatever by 
the peculiar charactlr of these. The ArchipelAgo is 
the only country of Asia situated upon the cquincK'- 
tial line, or very close to it. If not the mostextensiue, 
it is at least the "widest sprad region,—the region ol‘ 
m’ost curious and various production, and of highest 
indigenous population which exists anywhere "in 
the immediate neighbourhood of tht‘equator. 'I'lie 
insularity of the whole region, the contiguity^of 
the different islands, and the facility and rapidity 
6’f the navigation, are also proinkient and charac¬ 
teristic features. The animal and vegetable pro¬ 
ductions of tlie Archipelago cither diflcr wholly 
from those of other countries, or are important 
varietiesr'of them. In one quarter, even the prin¬ 
cipal article of food is such as mair nowhere else 
subsists upon. 'I'he productions of the ocean are 
not less reinaiicablc for abundance and variety than- 
those of the land. 

• The distinctive featurciS now described have ne¬ 
cessarily produced the nifst extensive inHuUnee on 
the character and civiliiiation of the inhabitants. 
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Tho most abjcctraces ouly—JtiosceKcludedby more 
powfc'rf'ul iieigld)Q>ir.< Iromtlic arc biirttC;^, and 
flic siicjlherfl’state can lj\vve cxi^tencaTrt all in 
countries destitute of grassy j)lains,^a«*l reydeiiod 
almost^impassable by,the deepness of thcir^forcsts. 
‘*A1I np'grations arc by water. Their, floats and 
canoes are, to tfte'Lidiau isliinders, what the camel, 
the hor,'\, andt'ie 6x,aroJoflho\\anderinj{A-r!lband 
tht» Tartar ; and tl,ie sea ife'»to ^heni ft’hat the steppes 
,and the *descrts are t<^the l./lter. The Indian i^and- 
,ei-s are, by neecssi^, navigators u«d fishermen^ and, 
from this coiidilion, the progress al’ civilization a- 
•niong thfem is to be traccilt , When population ac* 
•cuumlatdll in this stage of social existence, those 
j^io were in the vreinity of fertile lands applied to 
wi^’iculture, and became In time the jnost niimer- 
ous*ind civiRzell races. The Indian islanders can 
never etieet copVpiests (3n more civilized neighl)purs 
as did tiie biu-biiriansnf the north, from the want of 
those provisions, tin; existence of v^hlch washpplied 
ill the very naciire'ol'a Tartar yftnip, and the im¬ 
possibility, there to IV, of moving in great and over¬ 
whelming ,l)odie,s'. Ik'side^ ths •uica]Xieity arising 
from this cause, it may he farther remarked, tinjt 
although barbarians limy acijuiro ;i suUicient skill in 
military tactics, to proye an oycrmatcli for a more 
civilized eucniy, thej^ain never do so in naval lac- 
ticsT, which in their iiature being of a more com- ^ 
jllex character, suppose a skill 'and progress in so- 
voi.. i. 
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cicty, vvlilch j'.icrc !^arb.-jrlaus iiever aCtain ; noi-, 
(lid tjiioy evenlittjiiii them, ceuld a krio\ylc(Jgo dl' 
iiavJi-ttilairs be supposed-compatible'AvitU tliat ne- 
<;(?ssary foy jcouducnftg laiid operations. A preda- 
loi'y is' the only one suited to the genius 

ol'thc liidjihi islanders; even theirphmderiug iir- 
cp^rsioiis they have scarce .evci ’’a'^ried bej'ond the 
limits pf jthe Archipelago. T'hcse^^ ii.ipoi^ani fads 
ought t(/be kept in mim^ in every attempt, to t^aee 
the history of their migrations, and in forming an 
estipiatc of their .chai acter and state of society. 

In discussing the general l’eatiir';s of the top(»- 
graphy of the Archipe'ago, there are t’.vo |)romi; 
nent and important facts regarding the conditior 
of the different races of inba'oitajits, vvhich are-pf 
great iiiteresL and importanco. 'I'hc lirst oi' tl esp 
refers to an original and innate disthictiou o.’ the 
inhabitants into two separaie rac (;s. In the Indian 
Archipelago there arc—aii aboriginal./u^V or hro's. ii. 
complexioned race,—and an aboriginal negro race ; 
and, the soutbeMi promontory of Al'rica e\e.c])t- 
ed, it is the oidy country of the globe wliicli ex¬ 
hibits this singular phenomenon. 'JIu; second 
Hict'i^ not of less iuijjortanee, and relates to the 
influence of food in fortniug the character of 
the (liHerent races. We may judge of the jdiysical 
character of each ceuutry .'>y the moral character 
of its inhabitants,'or of'the 'latter by the former. 
No counti'y has produced a great or civilijcd raor. 





INTRODUCTION. 
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bill a country winch l)jf Its rc.Timy,is capa&le of 
yleldipg a supply Jarin^ceqeis^rnii^ of tli^rst 
tjnality. *Mah seems iievoj* to ljy>’e,!iia(lo progress 
in improvement, when ft eding orf ^n&rl^r gjHins, 
farinaceous roots, *on tiiftitj, or on the pijh ^fl%rees. 

existence of tine spice.^ othjrifero'ui gums, 
and, it may be aflded, gold,,* geans, •mid ilic r^reiC 
prodiiStio;^ «f the animal anfl vegetable ki^dotn, 
has Ro tendency in, the sWte pf society in which 
the Indiait islanders a?|L*, to*promote civilization. 
Ojic might be almmt tempted to think they w'ere 
prejudicial to it* *for the very countries in which 
they are most abundant, arc* among the least civi* 
,li»ed of the* Archipelago. It is thb country of 
Ciumibals of Symatra'wlwcli thiefly produces gOT 
an^ Aankiiiccnsc ; that of those of Borneo which 
produces gold,* fftinkiiKOUse, camphor, and Mia- 
monds. The iidi^bitants df the S])ice Islands nevet 
acquired the use of letters, and were wandering al¬ 
most naked in their spicy forests, until the Hildas, 
the Javanese, Malays,‘and Arabs, iiT times compa¬ 
ratively very recent,^taught them to clothe them¬ 
selves with soqic de.cency. 'I'he * adages laf Ncyr 
Guinea, surrounded at this day "by the most spleli- 

did, beautiful, and rare objects of iaiimal and vc- 

« • 

getablc nature, live naked and uncultivated. Ci¬ 
vilization originated in tiy west, where are situated 
tlie coiAtries capable of producing corn, Man is 
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m‘'iioDacTioN. 

the^ ;nost unproved, af-J.his^ improvement de- 
crd|'5ks» in {rge^{ji'a!phicj>I ratio/as we go'ca^tward, 
^ until, at New GlVn^a, <he terrainatfon of the Ar¬ 
chipelago,' v/e/ind the whole inhabitants an undis- 
tingdislieU race of savages*' 



BOOK I.* 





chAi^ter^u 


PHYSICAL FORM OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
ARCfilFELAGO. 

Im^ilistinc! rncrn^ of inludit^ntj crAd—a brovin and ft negro 
W/Vr.-^ZVdC/V i^ro^raplikaL dhh Unit ion,—Desmption qf the 
broi^i rape. —/v.— Shape.. — Features.—Thdr hair*-^ 
Complexion.—(hmparison tvil/i ollu r races if men^- 
The standard f ;*c/\so)tulhecufjj amotips, them.—Descriplion 
of the negro rarc'>.—Account of an individual bp Major 
Macinnes.—Sir Ftcrard Homes acamnl of a Papuan 
brought to Fn^hi/id hp Sir S. FoJ/L o —SMjnneraFs account qf^ 
the Papuasif Nc-ic Guinea.—The negro race to all ap})mr» 
ance an inferior one. to the bumn-con^lt^Mc^icd pace* — Con-- 
Jceiurcs re,pjecting the origin of iti^txvo ioces. — India?^ is- 
landers possess robust conslitiiiions.— Diseases to xchickthep 
are liabir.—Acvcrs.rSiuvll-pox.—Fencrail disease.—Gout 
and Scrofula hardly kno'pij.—Cutaneous disorders vety 
prevalent.—Intestinal xmrmL—Pari urit ion. 

f • : 

'l\iSRK -atfktwo aboriginal mces ^ human beings 
Snhal)iting the Indian is|au(^, as difierent from each 

> 'VOL. I. •• B 
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other vfs both ar^ from alJ the ‘rest of their species. 
This l§-the oiily i^ortion 6i the globQ wlpch *pre- 
sMits unasiial'.a^phenomenon. 0ne of these 
I'aces nihy genet^illy be described 5is a brown-com- 
plexioned" people, with lank hairj and tlie dther a.s 
a 61ack, or rather sooty-colonred* i»jice, with* woolly 
or friSzletl hair. . , 

The b) 'o-di'n and negy'o races of the Arbhipelag-o 
inayA>e con.sidered to |K'esent,1n their physical and 
inorr.1 character, complete parallel with the white 
and negro races ol' ttiC western wovld. The first 
have always displayed, < s eminent a relative supe¬ 
riority over the second as the race of white men 
have done over the negroes of the west. All the 
indigenous, civilization of the Archipelago nu 
sprung from them, and the negro race is conitant- 
ly'/ound in the most savage state. That race is 
to be traced from one es^tremity of the Archipela¬ 
go another, but is necessarily least frequent 
wliere the most , civilized race is most numerous, 
and seems utterly to have disappeared where the 
^ civihzation of thgf’irer race has’proceeded farthest, 
as ill Sumatra, Java,' and perhaps Celebes, just as 
theCaribs, and other savages of America, have given 
way to the civilized invaders'of Europe. The ne¬ 
gro races of the Archipeitgo increase in numbers 
in the inverse ratio of im|>rovemeut, or, iin other 
words, as we pi'dceed eastward, Jn SQp’.r^ oC the 
Spic« Islands their extirpatim is matter of history.;. 
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Xhey are the princlj^al'i'aces iu 8om% of the ishtnds 
towaifls N^ew, Guinea, an>i nea^^thft soleiJrAMbit- 
, ants of the portion of that gr^t i^^nd -itsei^ 
which, from its jdiysic^l character, we*hav^!a right 
•to include within the fimits of the ArcKipeiago. 

A mOiie particylar account*of bdth muat %ow bg 
given* 

The br^wn-coloured tribes agree, so remarkably 
in appearance among" themselves, that one general 
description will suffice lor all, am^^he varieties viay 
generally be fconsidered ratbags objects of curious 
than useful distinction. Tl^ir persons are short, 
s^uat, and^robust. 'I'heir inedii^ height may Ibe 
•reckoned, for tlie man, abou,t five feet two inches, 
an^fott the ‘women, foiu' feet eleven inches, 
wlTich*gives about four inches less than the, ave¬ 
rage stature of Europeans. Tljefr lower linijjs 
are rather large‘and heawy, but not ill-foi'med. 
'I'heir arms are rather fleshy than muscular. The 
bosoms of the females are small ^'or the robust¬ 
ness of their frames, and the whole bust wanted 
that elegance of sytnmetry whidi^ belongs to the 
women of Hindustan. The ‘face is of a round 
form; the’ mouth is wide; the teeth, when not 
discoloured by arC, relnarkably fine; the chin is 
rather of a square form j'tjhe angles of the lower jaw 
remarkably prominent; <the cheek-bones high, 
and ,tlie^heek consequeptly ratll;?^ hollow j the 
Hujge’is SHOW and small,,neyer prominent, but nevar^ 
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ftat eyes are. sinull, alv\ays Wjick, as. with other 

w ^^iora apy other colour'would be 

cpnsidcred^a mdnstrosityi * 

Tli4’Oormf»le«*ioH is generallyiJjrown, but varies 

a littlb’.in'^Che different tribes. Neither »cliraate, 

• , 
Tior the ^habits of the people,’.Sj^em to have any 

tiling to do Wiih it. The fairest raeps arc gene¬ 
rally towards the west. But some of tliem, as the 
Battaks of Sumatra, "pon the very equator. The 
.layanese, who li';p most comfortably,"arc among 
the darkest people o',‘ the Ai'chipelago; the wreten- 
ed Dayaks, or canui<ials of IJonieo, among the 
fairest. ' , 

The hair of the head with the brown-coloured 

t 

race k long, lank, harsh, and always black., '|vipre 
is a remarkable connection, it iqayjicre bpfobser¬ 
ved, between 'the colour, and te,xture of the hair 

tt 

and the colour of the complexion. The hair is 
dark and harsh in proportion as the complexion is 
dark,' until, in the jet black African, it end in a 
woolly or frizzled texture. If, among Asiatic na¬ 
tions, an indivjdqal be discovered with a complex- 
io!x of remarkaliTe I'airncss, we may reckon upon 
finding the hair of a brownish hue, and 6f a soft 
European texture. 

The hair on every paTi of the body of the Indian 
islander, the head exceptim, is scanty. On the limbs 
and breast of tlp^'male there is no hair at a|l, jiud the 
beard is natux'ally very defective. The^IahoiriecJan 
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priests, iii imltatioij’of the Arabs, Src fond of wear¬ 
ing •abearj^, bjft the *wtmost*’'^‘<h'e3f can by 

gre^t care aivl assiduous* culturej are'.si stmg- 
gling hairs, whjch make them an objeA ^lIT^dicule 
to those who j)ricie *thcraselves on this ‘supposed 
evidenep of nianhpod. Thfi rest’of the.cSmmuni- 
ty p|uck out, at an early jjerihd of life^ ylfat no 
pains render respeetablo- 

To express sui'pnse at, orio attempt to acebupf for 
tliis scarcity of hair With the islanders, vjould 

be about as rcasoiudile as tonnvestjgate the cause 
why other races liave a su|yrrtuity. Tlie fact of sf 
scarcity oFhair with a' consideriyblc portion of the 
^^luman species is iviw vvell,ascertained, and, whe- 
t'^.r ip the present instance it bear any Analogy 
tft tltp defect nf hair in the lower animals, copnnon 
to all tropical countries, js of little nidinent. * 


* The follguinjj; is the iliustiiuu> Danf^jicr’s exceklciK: dc- 
*^.cri[)tion of the biuwii rolourcil lace, ii^*lhe persons of the 
people of Mhidaimo : “ The Mimlanayans, properly so called, 
iii'e men of mcuti sUiLiiibs, small limbs, bodies, and lit* 

lie heacls^ Thftr laces are ovalj tlgeir^foreheads llat,^tvith 
black small-eyes, short low noses, pretty large mouths; their 
lips thin and red, their teeth b>dck, yet vefy sound ; jthcir hair 
black and straight; the colour ^jf their skgn t iwney, but inclin¬ 
ing to a brighter yoilow than ;soinc other Indians, especially 
riic woiixTi. They have .^a custom to weir I heir thumb-nails 
yefy long, especially that on their left th&mb, for tliciy do never 

cutil, ‘^rape it oD;^/'^JDapi/?ier*s\^oi/a^eSf VoJL .L 
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Compared to "liliiropoans, Af|ibs, Pei’sians, Tar¬ 
tars, IfUKJjans, ^lid^Siameab, the Luliaii istanders 
must be;cons|tlcre(\ as as ill-Iooking raec of people. 
In perspa'l^ey are .by no means so handsome as 
the Chinese,hations, who resemble the latter,’ but 

( f 

thv?y have much better features. .These nioitions of 
beauty pre not'rclative.Yor the standard of beauty 
among the Polynesian ttibes is nearly too same 
as among ourselves. Tlie man that is considei’cd 
handsome, or the,’'V'oman that is pointed out as^ 
beautiful by an Eurd|ipan, arcthe^ sume that arc 
allowed to be so by tbtJtr own countrymen. Even 
with respect to colour, there is not that wide dif¬ 
ference which might be expected in our tastes. 
They admire fairness of eomplexion, though, 
rally enough not the sickly hue of the Euroyean, 
th^. only form in which it-is presented to their ob¬ 
servation. They admirt- the complexion of the 


}}• 325^ 326. —Linsclioten's Account oi Uk- Jatainsi' is also to* 
lerably faithful.—“ Ttu sc Javaip*,” bayi he, are of verio 
^ fretfull and ebstria-te iiratiire, of Colour much like tho Malay- 
ers, brown, and not muc4) unlike the men ot nra.«illn ; strong 
and well set, big limmed, flalte faces^ broad thicke cheekes, 
great eye-brovvcs> smal e^es, little beard, not past three or 
four hayres upon, the* iippt'r-li|^p§ and the chinne; the hayre 
an their header very thyn and Jjiort, yet as blacke a** pitchn, 
whose picture is to be seen by the picture of the Milayen ot 
Mallu;cu, IbcCrause t^.ey dwell and tradicke much together.”— 
LiHSchoien*8 f^ofages, p.S^*. 
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half breed, smd thq Milays in their po^ry often 
'panogypisc a beauty of this c^A3S^\. The stimd^d of 
pertecticAi in cofour is virgin *goidf awl as an' Eu¬ 
ropean lover compares the bosom^of Kiss-mTistress 
to the .whiteness of snow, the East'Ihsiilifr lover 
‘bompaiics that of his to the yellowness of *he pre¬ 
cious metal. It IS with* til* view ahattaining this 
desired^ dpiAplexion, that ^he Javanese, wRph in full 
dreift, smear theii* bpdics* with a yellow cosmetic. 
'.I'he complexion is scarce ever ckar, and a blifsh is 
hai'dly at aijy tirai^ discernibls^in it. This, How¬ 
ever, only disthiguishes th^ from*the European, 
race, and hot from any of th<? Asiatic races. 

• The Indian islanders most resemble in person 

^a^l complexion the petJple of Siam and Avsi, but 
tSc^ differ remarkably even from these,*and are, in 
shortt a very distinct people, very like among *the^Jl- 
selves, but very unlike aU^other people. * 

The Papua, ^ or woolly-haired race, of the 
Indian islands, is a dwarf African negrt). * A 
full grown male brought from the mountains of 
Queda, and examined with great care by my 
friend Major Macinnes, proved^to' be no more* 
than four feet nine inches high. Among tliosc * 
brought from the othA- extremity of the Av- 
__ U. _!_ 

* * 'ri^fword TapiKi is a corruption of Pua-pua^ U^e conimt^n 
term b^' which the brown-caniplexion^I^^ribes <IeSiguate the 

^ whrte m^rdVacc. 
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chipelago, froir^l New^ and the aiijacent 

islands jvnd ntonvLiijive seen'as slaves, 1 dti>not 
think I evev siwvjany thal; in stature exceeded five 
feet. tlfeir want of «ti«Uirc, they are ot 

spare pipy frames. The skin, instead^of be¬ 
ing jet b’ack as in the jAfrican, is of a sooty {johftir.' 
Si” Eycrard Home, wIia) cilrelidly e'xaininc.d the in¬ 
dividual b'rouglit to England by Sir S. llafl^.^s, makes 
the following tlistinetions betw'pcn tlic Papuan and 
African negro. ‘,‘,His skin (speaking of the for¬ 
mer)' is of a lighter c^hjur, the vvoolly l^air grows ir 
»nall tults, and each hyir has a spiral twist. The 
forehead rises liigher,' and the hind head is not so 
much cut off. The nose projects more from the 
face. T’lic upper lip is longer and moJC prominci?!. 
The lower lip projects forward from the lower jav, 
to such an extent that the chin forms no part of the 
face, the lower' part of which iS' formed by the 
mouth. The buttocks are so much lower than in 
the negro, as to Term a striking mark of distinction, 
Ilut the calf of this leg is as high as in the negro.” 

It is only, indeed, in meie exterior stamp that 
*tbe«puny negro of the Indian islands bears any rc- 
" semblance to the African, w ho, in vigour of frame, 
and capacity for' enduring fatigue and labour, is 
superior to aji the’rest of'mankind, the European 
race excepted. , 

‘ The Insular negro is a distinct variety of. 
the humih species, and evidently a vefy inferior ^ 

, -it ' 
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races living umlct circumstances eijualiy^n'cc^ious, 


,1L 

T * 

Th(*f very ssinie race extends J.u thft AnJam!lr» islands, 

^^mes, one of ihe most intelligent arn^l interesting of ojicnte*! 

trimlifib, the following^aCcmal»e account t*f flic race. 

The A?i(laiijaiier> are not innje#favoured ’in the tonfoVma- 
• • • * • 

tion of iheirJxKiie*^, than irt the enifcnwiiients of their mind. In 

9 • 

stature^ they ^eltloin exceed fivt^ feel ; J^'ir liiiihs are ditpro- 
p(ii*lioM{illy slentli'i*. thoirjjellies proh' ffen ■•ntj with high shoul¬ 
ders and large heads; and, .strang^to linil jn this part of the 
worhl, llity tft’o a (legeneral(; race of»nogioes witii vvoolJy liair, 
tlat noscSj aiW thick lips; iheif eyes artjismiill and redj ihcit 
*^in of a deep soi>ty hlaclf, whllbt Ij^eir countenances exhibit 
ifu^^cx^lreyie of wAtchediuss : a l^orritl mixture of fanifne and 
fer/*city. They ^ <juitc naked, and arc insensible of any 
sliamc from exposure,*’— Sy^nes Embassy* io• Ava^ p-130, 
I3l.—In goneruJ, ^vheiK ver* the lank and woofly-haifed 
races meet, there is a m.^rkcil and wonderful inferiority 
in the latter. Close to tlie wielched ^ninbabitants^of^lhc 
Andamans, \vc have the superior race oi the Nicobars, of 
which Dumpier gi'os tlie following interesting account:—^ 
The natives of this isUnd an' tall w^ll.lijnb’d men, pretty 
iong-visftg*d, witb Mack eyes ; tlicir noscs iniddlc*"proportvn, 
eel, and the whijle symmetry of their lares agreeing very ^ell, 
’i’heirhair is black ami lank, ayd their skiws of a dark coppei 
colour. The womi'ii i*ave no hail on tiieir eye-brows. I. dc 
believe it is pluckt up by th^ *foots: for the men had hair 
g^iowdng qn their < ye-brows, as other pcoplti,” It we compare 
the lankJhaireii race of New Zealand vvxli the frjzzlcil haired 
race ^f jN>rt*.>lolland;, the same striking co.Urast is still pre- 
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have vigorous, con$ti)kuti(!^$«, Some islands they 
enj(^ almost ,,e?^liisiycly .to themselves, -yet they 
have in nq uv.Wanee risen above the most abject 
state *f b^tWrisifl.' Whenever they are encounter¬ 
ed Lyihe iiyrer races, thfey are hunted do.wn like, 
the vvild'animal^ of the forest, and drive^i to the 
mountains or,fiistnesS^ incapable of resistance. 

Such ‘is the description which my’ own expe¬ 
rience warrants me,in 'giving of'the negro races. 
A rnorc robust p^jople are sard to occupy New Gui¬ 
nea and some of Vt.<\ islands near it, but 1 ha''e 
seen none of cheiii, ^d the accounts which voya- 
gt:rs have rendered of them are so indistinct and 
imperfect, that it is utterly impossible to conic to 
any accurate conclusion reiipecting them. Forrrot,, 
who had good opportunities of observing thcm,t is 
as ushal most nnsatisfactory. Soiinerat’s account 
is'the best, and I now transerilie.it. “ The Pa¬ 
puans,” says he, “ are the people who inhabit New 
Guinea and the islands lying near to it. They arc 
pot much known, and their country not ranch fre¬ 
quented. There is something.hideous and fright¬ 
ful in their appearance. I'hey are robus} men ■ of 
a shining black colour. Their skins arc-neverthe- 
loss harsh and rough, and d^iligured by marks like 
those of thcJClepliantiasie., They have very large 
eyes, flat no8es,^aud very wide mouths. Their lips, 
eqiccial^ the upper one, very thick. Their hair 
is mudi curlcd’and frizzled, a^l<&f abriCiWtblnckj 
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OTfiery red**'* ITiis.d^scription ^ throughout 

vague and* general, tand asVrli^n {hat the hair 
is sometimes of a licry red fit the cc^iifinsioif of it, 
•throws discredit oy the wliole. * »?*..• ’’ 

, The ‘question of the»firrft origin of bqjth tl;s me- 
and dirown-complexioned paces,^ appeavs^to me. 
•to^je one far beyond the oOinpasg of reason^' 

By very sdpijrficial observer, tthe one has been sup- 
posed^a colony from •Africa*,'and the other an emi- 
grfition fropi Tartary.* Either l^pothesis is too 
al)«urd to beai; the sl^htest touvf/ 6f examinatibn. 
Not to say that dach race is radically ^listinct from 
the stock from which it is imagined to have prji^j^ 
^ ceftded; the physical state of the globe, the nature 
ot man, and alV that we know of Ins history, ;nust 
b^cvhrturned tp render these violent su|)positions 
possible. ^ . . * 

The subject, notwithstanding, is one of such ca¬ 
rious si)eculation and interest, that it cannot be 
passed over altogetlier in silence. It is by a cranpa- 
rison of languages,—of customs anJ manners,—-of, 
arbitrary institutionsi,—and by reference to the 
gi'apbical and floral condition of ike u7H‘?rent raijes 
alone, that we can expect to form any rational hy^io- 
tliesis on this obsetue subjci't. The Only connection 
in language, manners, aud.<custom», which exists be¬ 
tween tjie inhabitants of the Archipelago, and any 
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distant^ })copl(» vvliicl’ caditof bo satisfiictorily as- 
cci’tiiiv.'d, iswith the ncj^ro rjices^ld’ iVIatla- 
jjascar. iVt'iw'H \1c\v, tlicrofbrc, w;i* iiiii'iit bo letf ^ 
to thtiik} fiisrt. tlfe negroes of tbo 4rchij>olago had ' 
cniigKitcJ i’rom that coimtry, or at least tliat tliey*^ 
were tirtj 'same. race, of nicn.-^ This sii|)Y)Osition, 
kotvfvcr, is sosn disproved. The dil-i'ii iit 
tribes of the Arbhipelajro liave din’erelil/languages 
among tliemselvcs ,• all llfeir languages Mitlbr 
corftpletcly frou\,tl'iosc of Madagascar,, the agroe- 
raent between w'lnck. and tlie Janguago.s of the /Ar¬ 
chipelago, originates Vot in the negro languages, 
b’At in those of the nfon of brown complexion. I'lie 
coincidences, in point ol' arbitrary custom, arc to* 
be tru'cd to the same sodire, as iA the pecul^^ir 
practice of tlie worship of ancestors, and inthesiA- 
gular custom of changing names ;,it ditlercnt periods 
of lil’e. 1 have no liesit^ation in thinking, that the 
extraordinary coincidences* in language and ens- 
stotns^ which have been discovered between the 
.people of the Arcliipelago and those of Madagas¬ 
car, originated with the Ibnner. Every rational 
argument*is m Ihvoiwr of this supposition, and none 
•igainst it. It is, in the first place, more probable, 
tluit a numeroii's and civilizwl petiple should impose 
their ianguiigc upon a vudor and less iiowerful peo¬ 
ple than tlie contrary. With the easterly nwmsoou, 
and the.'trade-wirtd, the improved and commercial 
races of the .^hipelago uiigl^t Md theiFv^toMag,, 
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flagascar without apy iniu^:;ei’a’^lo ditfibulty; hii^ we 

may pvonOuiKjo it' impossible; tlia. the sa’fjge.f of 

Madagascar, with Jiardly any yessel 'bet'tey than 

canoe, without a r^onsoon at all, .an4 ift tlie, direct 

teeth of^ <4116 tnule-winu, should find tllcir A'ay to 

the Arclnpelago.^ /Hie critical exaniiiiatlbn of, 

vvhicli will be suJipliV'd in aliOther part of 

this worl<„ vviil enable us to’,d’etcn)iiue, that, as far 

as language is concerhed, tlie^aA'rosponding words 

will be found pure in the Polynesj.on language, and 

eo.*ru])t in that of Ahuhigascaij a llict which leads 

us at once distinctly to the rffeil source. AVe shall 

J il 

in vaiu rofor to tuiv kiurn'ii circumstniice in the civil- 
^Iiis\oiy ol* luiinkiud, O^ran iiccoimt of this shigvilar 
connection. A'levv inte]v,‘'ti).]g hints arc supplied to 
us),hovvever, fre^n the collation of language* The 
words of tlie languages of th^e Archipelago, discover¬ 
ed in that of Mu(!a)^as;(tar, :15c not iundamental, bui 
such as iinpiy atlvancenn nt in civilization, as, for e.\- 
iunple, the numerals. They belong yarlknla}^y\iy 
wo living lang’uagc in the Archipelago. There are ' 
no Sanskrit words at'all in the language of Mada- 
gavsear. The language, in short) whicli is conimph 
to both, is now a dead language', nliat I liave cal¬ 
led in anotlier part of this work the great rolyne- 
^iaii language. Iduvse frets jioint ut a connection 
of great untiquity, and lead me disti;*jctly to.as.scrl, 
that the connection which cxistccrhetvveen 'AJada- 
tf-'iscav iuul the Archipelago, originatid in n state 
*»f society and mannerji diifereiit Irom wliat . pow 
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exists, and toLk .plac^; before the. intercoarse 
of‘tho-^Hin^i^not to Say of the with the 

Indian ^rehipelago.- ' - . \ 

,In oiir*present, state of knowledge, I fear we' 
must pronhunce that the origin of the nation's which, 
< inhabfe the Indian idands sceujs buried '*in unfa- 
'thoinable obscurity, 'Imd hardly appcai'f le.'is.rsi^'s- 
terious than that of tht” indigenous plant? and ani¬ 
mals of the country ^hey inhabit. 

.Having reiu^ed this account of the personal Hp- 
pearaiiceof the Indian islanders, I shall take a view 
of their constitutionSi in the relations of health 
and disease. In treating of this subject, it is of 
the more civilized tribes alone I shall speak, aivJ 
as if is one which ])ccufiarly deniaiuls pi-ecisipn, 
my observations will chieHy refer to the ,J()vaiiffjBe, 
of whose fcoiidition alone, on matters so much in 
detail, I can sj)eak conHdently. ' 

The Indiaji islanders possess strong and robust 
constitutions, capable in their oten clinutte of with¬ 
standing much fatigue and privation ; their minds, 
from the inoral agency under vvhich they arc form- 
t^l, certainly ac(iuire a kiinl of prciiiaturc ripeness 
oa)-lier than in Europe ; hut their bodies do not. 
^liberty comes on at the sanie *age as in Europe j 
the hotly continues lo grow aS long, women bear, 
children to as late a period of life, and longevltyi as 
a proof of all tbe rest, I believe to be just as fre¬ 
quent as there. 'I’licse subjects will be'disd'ussP'I 
.^t jj»’cater length in the chaj)ter on Popul’.iion j 
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ind to the,s<ime pldce ‘I nfpst icferifor aocov'nts’of 
the relative mortality at different agcor-vvhil'h will 
he found under'the head of the checks t'j thein-' 
crease of population. * 

^n thcMiseases of the Indian islanders, w'h^t will 
sfnke the I'^uropca’i ftbse-rver most for,cibly, is the 
fringUirtf freedmn of the pcoplt; from inflamnutory 
disordt-s, from that long tr-dn of complaints most 
^ i’requentandinost fatal in wfiat we are pleased to tvdl 
temperate climates. Thi‘y are preset Ved from these by 
the flexibility ol'thjir iibres. The diffei’cncc of their 
frames and oars is strikingly illustrated in the effect 
produced upon both by violent accidents, and sur- 
operations. They recover in sound health 
fro.',i accidents under which* jin European would 
sink'; bilt let the same accident, as in the cast of 
a surgiiral operation, haj)pt‘n to both, when reduced ’ 
by sickness, and when the tendency to inflamma¬ 
tion is removed in the European, chc vigour of 
constitution which belongs to the la^’ter will often 
enable him to survive an injury which would inevit¬ 
ably prove fatal po the native of a warm-ctrinate. * 

* “ It IS a loiiiinon custuni in that pl.ice jto bargain with 
rill* t\\ocuLioni:r U)r nuligalii»;> the puijisliine^.t; ibr there is 
kiovi'j (liy but iIk* kiji5:^>nlersf a llo^c, tye, oar, hand, foot, 
or re.sticlc, b,) be cut off from some body or o.tlier ; and upon 
•'hcj^o occasions riie cxcculioiier money for doing nis bii' 

sinosb hiiiuUo^neW, ai.d xviili little p sin; for, if the criminal 
Mfit come up to hi*-: pviee. a I'l pay Mm i** re Jr money 
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“Exposurpto,felieiiiclc,’fccn(*y.6ftlic sfca-;.oti,s, wlilcK 
10 ) 1011 ^ us.niAli'K‘{\v in:'1a))mi;ito)'y (lisovd'Vs, brin^^s on 
* witM t.h^ Vidian ishmiicrs cliicdy fevers .iiul dyseni 
t&i'ijVi k-yt if oiij’lit to be'veinembcred, Ijiatas they 
live in ii'clinujto far less varl.;^ic, arid, fi/rtiient at 
least, a niiieh bettei clvnatc t'tiaii o\ivs, 'diseases I’ 
diiccd*from this are far loss V:v^||UCiK there 
than the parallel/listjMkrs in Jv.jrojK;. ♦ 

• The fev(U‘^which prevail are remittents and. 
biter mi ttmts; iifought on bv marsh miasmUy^ibe 
former <^frOri fataf^ when in‘ •particular seasons 
^they prevail as epidennV, (Contagious dishmipers 
brought on by'aniinal effluvia are cjiiife unknoivij j 
and exc(?pt the sina'ihpox, the Indian islaiideiVr <ue 
fortunately strangers* to every species of pe.sij;ien- 
tiifi disorder ol‘a fata! nature. *^To the opinion eii- 
Mertained on this subject by the most accurate Eu- 
ropean observers 'r>e may add the testimony of the 
natives tiiemseivc';, who, when the most daiig(?rous’ 
epidemic ragvs, never retair to contagion as tlie 


t 

^npon tlvj'q'jut, will (-.it t!)o no-^e, tbrvii^taacc, vo tkoe., 

t^uit tiic brain bt; .'sclm Uiron^li the wound, or inaiigl(‘ a 
toot or a leg in, two or tliM piece.-,, Xx. In all tlic.-.c cruel 
iiiiUiliitions, and even g.ildifig irself, scarce any one dies, 
though sonic ol'the persons*thus loairucd arc above fifty or 
s'ixt;^ veins otQgc; and the only remedy they u^o is, ((,> put 
tiic wjnnulcd paift imincdidtely into \vatt 3 r, and iifter it has' 
blt'fi a little, wa-h it and bind it up with linerf cloths/ 
m'.v Cotf'^ion of ro^o^es and Tf\ivclsy Voi. 1, p, 71/. , 
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cause! Ss> iDystferious a^cause^ if yj liad (Existed, 
could liardly hav« fa^ldd ib iuivc, laid a deep Jiiold 
of luihds’ no sup^ri^titioiN. For a coiftaginjls disor- 
, der of this sort, I am not'aware that auy^Ianjjuagg 
of the Archipelaj^o has^even a name# ’ 

• The, •most fatal disorder aniong the* Indian is- 
landers ig the snyiy-pox. (X the* manner or the* 
in which it was introduced* 1 clih Und nd re- 
cord. It »is probable that,the Arabs brought it 
with thcii;, commerce-and rrJi^ion, as the Euro¬ 
peans did a still more loathsome disA’dcr with thcjrs. 
Ill the town* of Yugyacarta on Java, where the 
whole mortality is one in forty-five, one tenth of 
all the children born di'e before fifteen years of age 
of this disorder. , 

The venercdl disease is frequent in every pitrt of 
thj^» li^dian islasids, but particularly in Java, ^ No 
precise informatiwi can , be obtained ■ respecting 
the time of its intrbduction, 'J'he Javanese allege 
the time of its introduction into their island to have 
been that of the last Hindu king, li/'aH'i/oj/o ; but 
the death of that prince took place thirty-three years * 


♦ Witliin ton yca^^ of the .ip[)curanco t.f’ iho Porfu- 
gies'.' in the A:di)pola».M)^ ihc.chsedse liiKi .^piivul tliroii^pioul. 
tho \v!k>1o of it, accurdilnj to'Pigalotla,—D-uiS toii(o> los ilos 
tic col Archipcl quo imws avon«. tisitcos rci^rio la nuilaciio <io 
SainUlob,^ot l)icu pliis'lcique paMout ail'ouys, ovi on .’ujip. llo 
for J'ranchi ; c'cbl-u-tiirc, maladie Porhisxif^eJ'' — V. 
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prior to the fiVst ajipearaiice of Europeans ill the 
seas of the Aivliipehigu. * This p^icteiice of the Ja- 
vanivsc,»hovveyeiv’accor(Iiii^V>o tlieir vairiic chrcSuolo- 
gy, apiounts" to nothing more tluui ascribing the fact 
to llic lUo're^rec'ent ]>oriion of tlit.ir ancirnt story ; 
aixlTs- Mic^as lias been fbllb'wcn in many -.rtlier in-^ 


sIlOk cs*bt‘si(]e.s l»he present. venereal- disease 

h e;’f!ied by t^rein •’tlic* n\i/*d distbmp.'»\—a * 

which,’ fn all pi*obabiiit\, they borrou'ed from the 
Europeans, to whom tlie introduction of the dis* 
order, there is I'^tle doubt, ougnt to be ascribed. 

A disease, analogous to tlie venereal, called PaiefCj 
prevails in .Java. It is in fact the Y aws o)* Sivveus, 
ami its introduction Is ascribed to tlie Chinese- 

Goiit^ the dist\ase of luxury, and of those wdio 
consume animal food largely, is a malady unheard 
of among' tlie Indian islanders of any rank. *i(.)f 
sci'Ojidr 1 have scarcely discovered any indications. 
aS7o is very rare ; and dropder are not I’requent. 

Apoplexy, paralytic divindcrs, and epilepsy, arc 
rarer than in Eurojie. 

Cutaneous disorders ol‘ many kinds, several 
of tliem unknown to Europeans, arc very connnon. 
UJlie lUilivPTi them.solvcvs uscrilx^ theni generally to 
the extensive ('(>nsum|>Ljon of fish ; and point out 
several races of ni' ii lieaHy Ichthyopliagi, Avhose 
bodi^^s in cousequeir'e of their liet, are perjietually 
covered by a hjathsome scurl’. ^ 


I hi* pi v/ji'i. ciit* niu( h/.n»ui)h' 

irprubit', ihi." 'rauio aa Wf* ol>bvrvc‘«l at.Guam. 


a wi'.M ot 

7’hib tljbtciiijy^e 
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, Among\:hildr6n th«Mif}< 3 jSt.iKquen/and fai'al dis- 
. ofifei** arise from •wovinSjtnfe .intestines,'wliich 
may be ascribed to*the iinrc^tri^ted ilnd ^ustant 
, use of raw vegstabJes and fruit. We are ^urpfised. 
to find the Indian isla^u^ers wholly unajvare^tiwt 
tccthin<i;*is the cause of disease in infaqts. * This 
may possibly in sonve measure* be owing to their' 
ov\,. 'yantpf obsemtion. lliitanofe liitely in,a,great* 


toms of dentition in tligir clinfate. 


runs with a ilry scurf all over their horlie-?, atitl causcth great' 

itcliiiig in thos*c that have it, quaking iLlieiu tietjucntly scralch 

scrub tht\^i‘selves, which uiiseth ihc'oiiler skin in small 

wjuLish like liio sCaft“^, of little lish when they are 

• • 
^a!^e(i on with a knife. This lualvo- their skni> exlraordi- 

* * I . * 

uarv^*n)i|^h, aii;l ii1 Js«)nie you shall see bvoa«i white spots in 
several paus oi thou bqrly. I judi^e surli have had it, hut au\ 
f.ureci ; lor their were snioothj and 1 did not perceive 
iheinTo seriib themsi Ives; yet#! have learnt horn tlieir own 
nioiitiis, that the.se spots were iVoui this d!st»niper. >V'in tuer 
they use any means It) curt* Ihemst Ive.s, or* whether it goes 
awa> of itself’ I know not; hut I did not puceivc that inoy 
made any great matter of. it, tor tht‘Y did ip*vvr retrain ,iny 
company lor it. iNone of our peoplea;augh:J it of them, 
we were afraid of it, and kept off. They aie Sv/ineiinies troubled 
with the small.pox; but their onliiiary (iitlejiiper* aje fevers, 
amies, lliixes, with great, pains and gripnigs in tln ir gutjr 
The country atVoids a gTat iiidny diugs aiui nn dicmal iiert/.s, 
w’iiose virli^i's are not (jnkuowu to some ^f lU-in (hat pretend 
Jo cure tilt sick.” —Dampkra Vojfa^ea, VT>I. 1. p; '33-K 
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The procest of'|)a’^iir;tion ami childbearing »> 
niotfg tile nations.or the ^Tndian'islanders is easy, 
expeditvnis, ‘iiinl safcj compared td “what it is in 
Europe.. “ A J‘'ivanesfi woman, it is 'always reckon¬ 
ed,. "lay .safely go abroad in five days after her 
conline^ent. 1 am convinced that comp»^ativclv 
“very few lives are lost in childbirUi. * 

» » V M ' 



* Tiio^o urns oJ tin calk’«i (lOitros in Ei!r<'|j(*, arc 

ver^ Ircquciit throi\ii;h()iit tlio ArcIii|H‘laco, anionj'^ the inhafril- 
ants 1)1 tlu; vdllo)s tin- bottom ol" mounlains, but can liaidly 
be called clistases, as they aie not aMentl^d by either pain or 
inconvenience. They seem to be ean^ed by the tleiise ami 
moist air breathecJ in ihese situations, since they neither oc( n: 
2U the plains nor in the pine air of the nujiiiilains'. 
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MANNERS ANp CHARACTER JOF ^HEINDUN 
’ lk.:«NUERS. 

(Hassificntion of the subjed.-i^Btydiltj^ end^'tpments, — I^idlaj^ 
mliindcr* nij^lctiCy bat never Defective iu ^)crsonnl 

(ief^ulihess .— I'caipoate in lii^v diet ,— '/'heir indolence oc>- 
vauonedniorni (v^^dicify aud^aot coadifutiomt ,— Their 
« Jortii‘'idL'.^Litrlh‘cfunl fac^dlie,%.—Contpnrisnn beliecca llioze 
<% of the liidiat^ islandns and the pco^dc of Europe and the 
out incut oj Asiii*'—Are of dovo comprehension ami i nr row 
jadp^ment,*—Ait their intifrituntfaculih.^ in general J'cehle 
^ —Arc » 04 iil imitator^, and have remnrbahJp ddicafv cat'sf or 
musical snuiuh ,— Thiir Jaj^ntlit\s iccah from xeant of errr^^ 
tv.sff, but not jicrvcrfid bp false impirSdiom.—Mordl and 
Uncial qualities^ — 'J'ltcir vhlucs,—Duliapuished from the 
'^morc polisttL-d niUions of Aua bp their fre^plom from mnda- 
clip .— Their jn'olntp and ui*ndout. — Arc'capahlc if aitatk* 
ivcn! and giuiiiade,—En j f’om the spirit oJ litigation ,— 
Not natat allp cruel,—iSoi it asi lOlc.-^l^^'ldotn use opprobri* 
uas lanp^ u(t»c .— / losjtitulilp. — f\tlilt;u€\s*—Freedom f rom 
bi^i^otrp ,— JVeali'iiesses of the Indian islanders. — E.xtraordi’^ 
narp credulitp and supersiUion, — Examples.—Revenue the 
most prominet^t vice in the character of the Indian islundf/s. 
—Ituuning of mucks,—DisregardoJ human lijc ,— hedian 
islandeis accused of ffcrfidp^ andJatthl^ssness.—Insecuritp 
of pntpertp. — Dohmjic* relations,—tStaic of' vcomch •nuch 
more Javoutuble than amond tin, more civilized nations of 
comineund Asia.--^-Not usnaltp seeJudtd.-jA^,Ttalecha m itp.-^ 
Jetdemsp,. — Anecdotes,—llcletion tu^tiKcn patent "pud hild* 
qlfcdion,—Friend At ip a tie ntf known to iheiyu 
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—Attachment ‘beiXKiecn^ and reiaina^s.^ —Atiachrnent 

iiKthcKr tribe or Attachmevt to l/,eir phCe of 

birth.' V ' ■ ' . c ' 

V 

I/N the iiit'erestiing and iinportar^t subject of man¬ 
ners aftd ciiai’acter, there is'much diversifjf among 
the difrrrent tribes y but the ‘.^general o,utliries a- 
'grcL-, and am'ong thb more civilized tribes, vyji 06 c 
manners alone are worfli describing at* large, the 
divci.sity coJisists,'in general, rather in degrees 
and minute particulars than in any essential 
difference. Wlicnever it is .pf practical impovt- 
ance that the distinction should l)e noted, 1 shall 
take care to record it as I proceed. 'I’he descrip¬ 
tion of the manners of the islanders may be classed 
under the thi'ce following heads ; 1; An account of 
theii bodily endowments ; u.'. Of their ititc^lcciual 
tpiaiillcathms'; and o. Of the-ir social qualities. 
The Javanese holding ^he lirst rank in civilization 
and nundrers, and being the nation with which I 
aiii most intiniately acquainted, 1 shall hold them 
chiefly in view when 1 atlertipt to delineate the 
character of the Indian islanders. 

* 1 he bodily.constitution and pcrsolial appearance 
of the Indian islanders have Ireen already treat¬ 
ed of. and, therefore, I 'shall .'•o?diue myself in this 
place to an accoi ut Ul those qualities' of their 
in'hds which are more inmicdiate'iy conneefed with 
their [Kiysical constitution. ^ 

Tor a people beJow the middle size of Tin ope-. 
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uus, ^and ^ediug^alnwsst's'jllly *^0 aA'egetaljlc diet, 
the Indlai) is;|.'jti(lers arc a strong arid atldetra jrcoplc. 

' In their pers(\nal exertioi^fiicy are slovv ijfid j»ers.e- 
voring, but not iretive. Jc is not unusfia'l to see por- 
, ters in 'Java carry a l?oa'{y load thirty ^TiiUy'a nay 
Tor several days successivejy, going*at thcir*?|uickest 
pace, seldom mdrc than riireb rai!es»an hour. They 
never poW^s jxgiiity; tl^cjT can ’jieither run nor 
leap! they never iittempf ijrats of activity; and 
.'pnong them one never sees any oi* those crowds of 
vagabonds tljat in,other countries of Asia earn a 
livelihood by tu’nbling and slight of hand. 

Like all people in thl* loivef stages ol’civilization, 
.the Indian islandevs,are defective in personal clean¬ 
liness. 'rire heat of tli'e cliiuute, and the prescr- 
viPjoh of health, render it a matter of enjoyment, 
add almost of necessity to bathe frequently. ’This 
operation, therelore, the^ constantly perform, as 
well in the foulest pools as in the purest brooks, 
and both children and grown pe’rsous arc to'be 
seen paddling in the water at all hours of the day.*- 

** 'riu.‘y iilvVdVs alter or jf they touch uSiy 

thin:: ‘hal is nnciian ; CiIl* which ivason t!»«y's|H*nii .liuiiulance 
of w ii' r in their liuuses/’^ Thif wUlcr, wtth the \\u*'hiMj; of 
ihcsr liishes, .iti'l what o^her hllh they the) nonr (huvn 

nriir iheir rire-]j|iw*e; for thin' ebambiT'^ ore ni>t Ixmrdeih hui 
floorc'i v.’ilh split bSinboe", like laih, so tlial the watt r pre* 
sent!) fallb uniiornefijth their dvreiliniT rooms, v. h revjr 

aiK^nvikes a prixii^iou^ stin\. nosulc'- ihis fi'.Mines", 






manners!AND CHARACTER 


Notvvitbstandifcg seldom ching^ tlicir 

garment^, wkich-ai'e charged with fi \oad oi aiiiw)ai 
effluvia,',ind among tlic^jiumbJer classes often per- 
iiiitte'd tef di'jp off in rags, -save ?ip])earances 
in\sofuc irteasiire, they ate 'fond of wearing'dark- 
coloured cteths.t ^nd women wear, in th& 

yffeccted phrasivVol\(jliub(>n, a prolusion of popit? 
Ions’’ iiiiir, the disposal {7f tlie inliabitahtf’ojf which, 
under very aggrawit^^tt* circiiiustances, is a'most 
naii'seous spectacle lVe(|uently*preseuted iy the streets 
and highways. ' c « ” 

In point of diet, ail the Indian islanders arc tern 
perate, and even abstemious, if compared to Euro¬ 
peans. 1 do not inean to assert that they are SJi-. 
tisfied with a pittance^ ^Jflieir frainCvS are robust, 
and they often labour severely; bill;., uuder all c.b*- 
cumstaiices,. pound anti a quarter of rice, li few 
spiceries, and a meagre portion^ of animal food, 

most frequently fish, is an ample daily allowance? 

_ . . ^ . , 

ti)f hick people eah«^ (hejiisi'lves and^iijiike wiiter iii their cliiiiii- 
btjih ; theu- bf-in^ a small hole inade piuposely in the lU;or, to 
let it drop thioUL'h., But healthy soun* people commonly ease 
•llnkiiiselves and waier in the nt|er. For Miat reiisun, you 

shafl always see abundance of peopjt?, of both sexes, in the 
river, from morninji till niuht;v s'onu4casing themselves, others 
\Vii>hii)g their bodie.^ or clothes, [t'lliey come into tin*. liver 
purposely (.> wash their clothc.-J' they strip and stand iiakpii 
til) they have dont^-; then pul them on, aftd march out again. 
Both me» aiii womeh take great deligh^t in swiiiimhig and 
washing thiunselves, being bred to it from Ihcil mtaheyv*^—. ^ 
Dampkrt Vof/ages, V^ol. 1. ]?, 329, 3il0. 
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ibr an aciii.^ ■* Some ,nf (rll{‘'';»f;.tjtimc’^tiibes on a re- 

iigiou* j)i;incit)\ abstain from the'' use ,of feijnented 

•licjuors. The^Javanese, \Yb<(} are restraiiyfl by no 

such prejudice, jmtwithspiuiing, scldoyi- cohnait’ 

any exof^ss in th.e’use iA' Micm, so tli'it Ute di*gust- 

iag spectacle of a habitualylnjukard is seltiam prc- 

,seated among tlieuf. At tKei»own %aits and etitevi 

tainments? tliJjy octusioualiy (firink heartily and even 

to inebriety. 'l'ho >i^hiefs (jif^vh occasions rise up 

:jnd tlanco,' anti in a\bAt:chanalian frenzy often* do 

nijiiiy extravagant things. About* ten years al^o, 

the son of a chirf‘*of^ the province of "Jipaug, jms- 

sevsed with the belief of Jiis owa invulnerability, put 

tl'ii matter to the test, and drawiii'g his kris, killed 
* ♦ 

liiniiselt oii tlie ,spot. Mifiiy \;xaniples of the hiime 
kiiid have occurred. This practice of'drinkjiig 
trebly lit public ehtertaiinnents, now confined to 
tlic Javanese, app^^ars at bne time to have beeft 
common to ali the tribes before their conversion to 
MaliomcUanisu), • 

Against the Javanese a,cliiirgc lujfc been setup, 
as against the Americans, of coldness and apathy 
on the part of,the nuju towards ti'e vvouicn, a!i(l 

* They live vi^iy sol)t:i’;ly;* for th* luo.'-i pin t upt ii 
ricc\ to wliicli ilio richol* tori iiKiV atid a small niauer of 
and a fi‘w herbs; and he miisf be a ^reat lord iiirletd (hat 
in a day^s aiine cats it hen boiled or broi'ed opt-'ii the 
It is a coAiiiion f-ayinjj amon^- tluMii, that' il thtit w^rc two 
thousi^d*(.’hrif*ti:ms in that country, ais their f and Ibwis 
\>ould quickly be consunfeiV*—^SYrtvo?p. 71*5. 
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the,latter h^e^-i/eelv. accAiscl. of* ])Artiality to 
strangers. Whfttcver justice theri>,iJiivr'l)C'iii the 
former Vciisation,—anJ'to asciiljo Jess waniitli of 
constitut*taii*'to those vvlft> live jrfmost exclusively 
on vegijtabfe food, tiiaii fo fliosc into whoRC diet 
dargei' ^ihare of aniwal (food enters,—apnears not 
•linrfcM.sonable'j'the.'latV’er seems higii’y improbable as- 
a .feature of national Character with* j'hy people, 
more particularly ‘vtthere therwomen are neither 
treated with crnelty nor neglect. 

The resjiectivc tribes may bo counted ilulusfcri- 
oiis or indolent in proportion to their civilization 
or’barbarity. Wherever tranquillity and securi ty 
exist to any degree, the islanders are found to -be 
industrious like other people in the same circum¬ 
stances. 'flieir frames are suiUal to the-c'iiu/'ate 
they live in they have no constitutional listl-Oss- 
ness nor apatliy, and wherever there exi t.s a rea¬ 
sonable prosjicct of advantage, they are found to 


* Tht^^ aro will) »tl naliiidi w;t>, are 

niouh, ninii'lc', aii»l active wlujii Iht'y aiv rnimlrti ; 
rall^ very laz} a«<l and Will not uVak e.xctpi toicod 

by r. Tliis laziMct.'i i'. natu|:al to most Indians; but 


iTi'^st* pcuplo’b la/.'iiicss seemA iMtjifr to piocctHk nol so nmeh 
from tin ir natural dnclinaiKi,MS. ii »n) tke scvt-ri v ni their 


pri,iM.e of whom they Maiul in aue : for iu- dialing with chem 


vejy arbiln^rily, ' and taking; from tin-m * w h it iict, this 

damps thesr indu.stiy, so llie> i.rvef-I^.i-vi In ti&v }iny thing 
but fiom hand to lUOuln.’* — JJampier^! ^'ojjageSy Vul. I.y, 


r». 326 ', 
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labour witlAvi^our aiul^pefsov'CTance.’f But as ci¬ 
vilization atilon^ e^en'thc most luinrovcd iabut* in 

I* * V ^ 1* 1 • t *** * 

an early stage, and even tb'-u’ best lorrayoi go- 
•venunent are wretched, atyj confer littlf 
on pcrspi| and prdperty^ tJieir eharaCtej; ff'ealh Ja5 
iWlucucc, and they’ mayVone ancj all. b.% pro- 
pounced ah indolohl’ racc,,inisny of^tliem to IJst-, 
lessuess arxl jvpathy. Ordijiiiry I'tiropean •obser¬ 
vers I'crdeiving this, chara^fti^, and making no 
allowance for the poweriul agency njider which*it 
is ’formed, hastily pronounce tlie whole race ih- 
curably and cohstifeulioually indolotit. ‘ 'I'lie Dutch 
have been fond of r:oinparing the Javanese to tlieir 
ovvp favourite animal the buffalo,* and denounce 
tfiein as dull, sluggisll, a id perver.se. lioth the 
mail an^j, the animal, 1 believe, aie calu.imiated. 
It would be more just to observe, that the JaA^a- 
iiese, like his buffalo, is slow, but useful and in-** 
dustrious, and, with kind treatment, docile and 
easily governed. 

The Indian islanders’are throughejit gifted with 
a large portion of fortitude, but their courage con- 
.si.sts rather in siiffering >vith patience,'than in brav-, 
ing danger. 'Ihcy are almost illways superior fo 
the fear ■ of death, and. wbijn their'veiigeancc i* 
roused, are capable of act;;! ot devperaic valour, 
bordering almost on insanity. * 

.. ir: \ — 

“ Ihi; puiysliint-ntb inilictctl at Liittavia are cxces-hivdy 
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With respe^»t to their^inteilectaal fac/ilties, the 
Indian ^islanders may be proYiounce^ slfw of con\- 

sever&, • e1{)ocK'illy such as tiyi upon the Indians. Impale- 
inehlwf/IitrGhhd" and most tc'Ljihle. « • 

•“ In ^^eyear 1769 1 saw exeAtion of this kind, ofij 
'MacassSiir slave, who haS murdered' h'< mastorf which was 
^done^in the follCrvvin^’Vriai^ner : I'he criminai. .*'as led, in the 
morning, to tlie place of e;icecution, being the ^^rass plat, 
which I have before tafkVtp notice of/and laid u})on his belly, 
boiitg held by fc^'ir men. 'File' executioner then made ‘ 
tralisvcrse incision i.t the lower part of the body, as fur as tlie 
&s sacrum; he then introduced the ^havp point of the spike, 
which was about six feet long, and made of polished iron, 
into the wound, so that it passed between the back-bone and 
the skin. Two men drove it forci])ly up, along the spiffe. 
while the executioner held th^ end, and gawe it a proper di¬ 
rection, tiK it came out between the neck and i||if/ul^a's, 
The*!ower end was then put into a wooden post, and*i-ivetted 
I'pst; and the siili’erer was lifted up, fhus impaled, and the 
post stuck in the ground.^ At the top of the post, about 
ten feet from ilie ground, tlitre was a kin«l of little bench, 
upon whieli the body rested. 

“ The insensifidity or fortitude of the miserable sulferor 
was incredible. He did not utter the least complaint, except 
when tlie spike wiis rivetted into die pillar; the haniinering 
ah^l shaking occdsiontvjl by it seenicd to be intolerable to him, 
and he then bellowed out for pain\ and likewise once again, 
when he was lifted up and s^t hi,the ground. Uc sat in this 
dreadful situation* till deaUi put an end to Ins torments^ 
which fortunately happened the next day, about tiiree o’clock 
in the afternoon.' lie ow^ed this spec Jy terminalion of his 
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preliension,*\but of sqyni] tlipugli ’’Harrow jiulg- 
'bfont. , Ill, jiuit’<ness,' acuteness, awd ,comprelilE!n- 
_I_ ' » _^ V_ 

i»~ -17 - 7r . 

misery tQ a light sliowjer of raiiJ, wliicU oontinucTd lov aboiU 
an hour, iirAl he gave half an hour AifervTJrcls. 

There have been Hatavia.,ol‘crkni.^als who 

Jiave been iihpalecl dry seasvn, and have remained 

olive for eighi, or more days, without *auy’^ood o\ /Irink, 
which pptveVtted to be giveoj^ttiern b\^ a ‘guard who r- 
Ktationed at the place of execution/Ar that purpose. One 
^//‘/hc surgeoPiS of the city assured me, -iTut none of the 
pai^s iinsnediately^ necessary to life are iiljured by impale^ 
menr, which makes I’Sc: punishment the more l:ruel and into- 
lOrabir^; but tliat, as soon as ^ny watvr gets into the wound, 
it mortifies, an^l occasions a jian/rene, which dirtctly attacks 
the more noble parts, aiAl bri^ngs on death almost imme¬ 
diately. 

“ *.*^Jnij migcrable tJullerer continually complained of unsiif- 
ferald.c tliirst, which is peculiarly inc/deni to this ternhic 
punishniLr't. The criminals ani'V'xposetl, during the ^vhol<^ 
day, to tht'biirehig rays oftliesnfi. and arc iinceasinglytor- 
mented by nuincrou," stinging insects. ^ 

** I went to see him about three hours before he 

di(‘d, and found him convcisiiig with li;e 5)ystandei>\ He 
related to them the manner An which lie laid nmrdcied his 
good master, and pxpressedf his repentance and abhorrence 
of the crime he had committed, 'l itis he* did with grtvat 
composurei; yet an instant afterwards he burst out in the 
bitterest cmTipJainfcs of iinqu’encfiable thirst, and ravid for 
drink, while\m one was allowed lO alLviattv b 3 'a sijiglcdrop 
of w^ater, the ii,\crueiat,in;i torments he underwent.”— 

Tin in's Vo/ja^^ri'y p. 
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sivericss of ^ndefshmda^g, they arp ^ir short of 
th« civilized nations,of Europe, /.ndpin subtlpty 
they ato noi less iiifcrior to tlie ^iinnus and Chi- 
-ncfjo. ' . • " ' ' 

J\Vlien't)ie Dutcli sHeqik of the intellectual ca¬ 


pacity of the Javaneses th^pjhnd it necessary,,to 
(jualily the favourable.'judgiwpnt whicl^ they pro- 
n 'uuco oil Svirlividunl rliaraeters, hi' spch uxpres- 
-vions a.s “ a rtspect?l)*Ie Javanese uiuK;rstai,'ding,” 
—“ a sound Juvi^flcsc iydgment.” . In render- 
ir>:’- an account,of these jieople to a sthinger, sv.eh 
exj/ressions are iiulispensably'neqessary, for it n’lust 
bo conf ■s.icd tiiat an Indian i.slandcr of the best 
capacity is unequal, in most resjieet.'^, to an indi- 
vidiuii not above ni,.edit;crity in a civilized coiuiufi- 
nify. In matters connected with the ordinary 
buj^ine.ss of life, as it refers to.tld-ir own si'ufition, 
,,their judgincnt seldoiM cm, but where ,jt^vvider 
range of thought is demaude'd, tlioy'arc sure to 
bo bewildered, to act with inch'cifsion, and betray 


tlicir incapacity. ^ 

All tlie faculties of thev' minds are in a state of 
comparative feebleness j tlufir memories are treach- 
‘cyous and Kncei-^ain j their imaginations wanton 
and childish ; and their reason, more defective than 
the rest, when exerted on any subject Above the 
most vulgar train of*" thought, eomi^/only erro- 
iicouviaiid mfitaken. No man c^n tcllIJiiJi^own age, 
nor tiie date of any reniarkable'transaetion ,m the 
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history of I is tribe or couytry. If *•- peasant has 
been presen ar some Jemarkalile’ transaction; such 
as a murder‘oj* .V jolibery, ancles cxainined te'n days 
.after in a court* of justice, *tiio probability js. 
he can ,tell neithei* tbe hoi/.r of tlie day* ^nor tb'»-' 
at wjiich siicli transaciion took place* stiH less 
give a clear accour»t wbai.ha'pponcd. 

The vvoakiu,ss of their reasoji, pnyicncy ' 

of they inii^niation, niakctjjiom to a wonderfu!^ 
dt'gree crcfjulous and superstitious. 

‘•Two quahlics they possess in a degree whicli f^r 
out!;trips tiieir otluy powers.—In common ivith all 
semibarbarians, they are good^ imitators ; but in 
tliis respect du'V tall short of tlie (liiidus. They 
exceed these, lioweveii and, I .believe, all other se- 
mibarbariaus, in the second <piality, their capiicity 
for i.'A^yc. They have eais of rcmarkalde delicacy 
i’or u.'Ksical sounds,‘and are, readily taught to play,^’ 
upon any msirument, the lyost dillicult and com¬ 
plex. airs. 

'I'heir faculties, snth*as they are.j are not per¬ 
verted by false impressi ms. i'hey are weak from 
want of exercise and ci(itnre, but not distorted and 
disea.sed by the' habit iial inlhieiive of false refinp- 
inent and erroneous education, like most of the 
other nations of Asia. ’Of llic Javanese my inti¬ 
mate knovv'edge of them cniitles me to speak more 
distinctly. They have an abundant share of laud- 
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able curiositjA^and an aru^ous deslire forKnowled<Te- 

The ihfiueucc of this, character» ost reinarh^ 

ably displayed in tlic J'amily of 'Amfnfingiiolo, chief 

. ftCitvbe jirovince of ^aihfiran", a mah, for vigour of' 

•.ndcretajiding, for sagacity and intelligcircc, I'ar 

superior to all his co intrynien. This ro.«po(;.t’ 

able chieftain bestowed-the most luuvearicd at.tetJ- 

tion unon th?-’i-ducation of his whole family. II is 

-wife, born a princess,, .vrhoin, accoi'ding t« t|jo cu.s- 
'■v. 

* Tlii.s curio'^ity to bo siire^ c'y>t now and Mion to tiko 
an idle and ridiculous direction ; as wlitTn Sir James i.ancas- 
tor, Elizabeth's ambasRador, wjs requested by the kin^- ol' 

A chin to sin^ one llic Psalms of David, at b.'s audience of 
leave. “ And when the took hi.s leave, the kin^- 

said unto him,Have you.thc P&alnis of Da\jd extant amon*^ 
you?” The general an.s\vcre(l, “ Yea, and \/caing rlicm ii'ily.” 

Tfien,” said tlie kinir, i and the rest of the nohie.i about me 
vill sing a j)salm to God for your pro.spciity so they 

did very solemnly. And afcei; it viA> endof^ the king said, 

** r would have yo/i sini; another psalm -.itfioiigh in your own 
language so th|;re being in they-\Mnpany some twelve oi' us, 
we sung another pMilm; ami al|ei the psalm ended, the ge¬ 
neral took his leave cf the king, li^ king showing him much 
kindness at his departure, dcsirllig God to bless u.s in our 
joarney, and t(/guide^us safely to our own country, saying, 

“ If hereafter yoyr ship return to this port, you sliull find as 
good usage as you have done.*”— Purrfiax^ Vul.'I. liook ii. 
p. 160. In all likelihood, tin! good Mussulinans, /Jii the above 
occasion, chaunted a cliiptcr of the Alcoratr, iiiistakea bv 
the am 5 os?ador for. a psalm oi' David. ^ 
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4,oin of the countiy, lift e!t|^oiisyd while yet a girl, 
l^e ediieated, |tf) iiijiko him a ratioiiJi| aiul equal 
\i«)inpanion, and hoth she i;n<i' Iw-s three ahiughlers 
hiude- ^irolicieiicy jii Arabic literature,»Jani!. \Ci 
skilled iinthiit ol'ltioir tuvii country. * IVw of his 
-scRis, upon whom lie, had bestowed ,all tbe <*duca- 
itiou that .lava coufd* afforej)' ivere sent liy him,to 
Un haiglisli* htfmiuaiy in Cai<-ilttef‘’;inder th»«pro- 
tection'of ilie late lamented'Li/*! of Minto, where ’ 
th,p' made 'surprising progress. 'Hyi eldest, JZo- 
dcn^ Hulch, a youth about sixteen, read and wrtrtc 
the I'higiish langfingc^^itli facility and propriety, 
•md, vvitli tine help of a line eai^ acquired so accu* 
rate a promtneiatiou, that his language could not 
easily lie discerned liom lliaC of a well-educate'! 
J'higlisin youth. , That this was not a mere mecha¬ 
nical acquirement, was satisfactorily proved by i,he 
good sense and acuteness of his observations j ant^ 
it must be acknowledged,, tllat, upon tbe whole, he 
afforded a most flattering and inteit'sting example 
of what a liberal education might eTect upon the , 
charaefer of the inhabitants of the Indian islands. 

An account /jf the moral ami social qualities of 
the Indian islanders may be conwniently arrangt'd 
under tbe three heads of-thtir virlucs, their ’iceak- 
A’cs-vcA^and their t7cc.v,and thjcwhole maybe summed 
Mj) by an estimate of their character in their domestic, 
social, and political relations. To begin ’i. iili their 
vo;i. 1 . » j> 
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virtup; they ai c iM^uoiiVahiy distni^^iiixlietl from all 

the ciyilizej iiation.s of Asia by :i i:e| 3 jan.< fuv truth. 

The ujatl.^h geuKLih(^ti ulio had nuich iut{:reoui>^ 

‘^'^ithlhc Jrviiu(\se, were iorelhly.struck ^\ith va- 

TuabV, jVr/uiv of Ihdr c.haVKc ter, and didOtot uil to 

1 

^ C()utri?.*i their .‘jini^ular and inu ^e'HJted can ’our with 
, tlie aiuiost luyversid dl'^reganf of triJh wliidi elia* 
raet(‘in/es thc^MO.*hi'huits of liiiidusfot.* fn courts 

- I. ♦ t * . - * * < 

of justue tJie trjyiik.vv.^ rejuhly eliciled, and we iaul 
seLiom to cA-ajdain of perjury or prevavlcatien- 
Jii a <>i’eai: iuijiilxr of cases tlie prisoner hiu;self 
woidd aeknowiedye his of'.mce,' and (dUii, with¬ 
out a ])article of'e\((’miation, fuvuitu aii ample 
detail of ai! the eircumsiances oj‘ hii; own erimixi.a- 

They^jiavo no capacity f<n* inlnVuc, ajid, iii their 
nTi'uluct, ^re do not (iiM'OAcr ihvm a1 ai;}' time pur- 
'.suine; the?e dexterous <'\puiien,^s, and subth' practi¬ 
ces. of wl-ieri the whole i^-ves (if oilier /Vsiaiic pt'ojdo 
so frec)ucntiyc<msi^t. i he nai'ves of AraiHa,<d Isin- 
dustan, and Chiiui, Hnd it an easy niauer to cir¬ 
cumvent them, and, wii'le inferior in courii:^e, and 
.often in real capaf-liy, tliey seem, in a!i a^es of 
their his.ory, to luive made a ^aiiiliil business of 
the practice ot their knavery. 

"I he Indian hdaruler; are eajiable of attachment, 
gratitude, and fidelity, and it wouid bo difiicult to 
tpiote utiiorig them any instances of the (kigrant and 
revolting violation of ihoso virtues, by wiiijli the 
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1 l liiultis liiivcf/endiT^l tlicir name so odious to Eu- 
,rop£‘afls.« ’ I* • ‘ 

' Ill their external deportment they afe •jrave, rp- 
scfvwj, cautions,•courteous,andphseijufeus. • 'I'lieti^., 
^flatteiy Vs not artlid, tdul they make V(!ry fidor ,sy- 
^opliauts. 'I'his jiGrtion ol‘Jihcii •clianlctdr is di-» 
ivctly referalde fo tiie dospotte ijat^irc of thei^ p(V 
litical insfitiltions. ’ 

'file iiidi.m i^h:nilel•s ard lu^iher litigious, avari- 
fiioiH, nor rajiacious ; but, i think,-’suflicieiitiy te¬ 
nacious ol‘ lijdits. roiisitlering the form of 
govcrnineiit under v.V^ch the Javanese live, I have , 
been surprised to iind iV’th uA;it boldness tliey de- 
aiiand justice, e.uil wi^h uluit pertinacity they inain- 
iaii) tlieir ciiiuo. A petition, for example, is iiot 
tuifitp^uontiy si«inned up by such expressions as the 
following: “ I have been wronged. .1 will not 
submit to it, and L demand justice.” It is in sniug 
for justice, rather than* in deleading themselves, 
that this trait of cfiaryictor is cliiefly exemplilied. 
"i'ltis is because the accuser is generally in the * 
right. I'lic injury, they have received makes a 
deep iinpressisa upon them, ami all the bearings »f 
the .aggression are familiar to their minds, so tliat 
before the judge,, vvlyie they preserve decorum, 
they often argue their can^e iu a tbne of vehement 
though simple eloquence. 

Excftiding their conduct in il state' Of. hostili¬ 
ty tbwurds’the public enemy, and the excesses 
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into wjliicli the vvahton e'xer^i.se, of, Ucsj)otisni se-/ 
diiccs |lic vosst'ssors of it, they /ijo not’ crueU 
noi’ unfeclhi}?. In thek' legal punishments therd^ 
P'lte no symptoms of inluiman refinement, tifO'ori¬ 
gin o<'wIiK,’h can be traced lo their onu inanners. 

, Even rolibers neither mutilate, torture, nor mur- 
.dep those who^n property they take. 1 he condiicl 
of superiors lo flicir (Jepcndeiits is iiia'H ed by kind¬ 
ness, gentleness, a«Kl considoratioii; and even slaves 
are’never treated witli a wanton barbarity. "Jluy 
are not without sympathy for distress, and r-as 
ready to relieve it as any *^ieo))lc. A native of 
continental India w'ould see a man struggling for 
life in the water and altbrd him no assistance. I'ho 
active exertions ot‘ a Javanese, a Malay, or native 
of Celebes, would, under the same (*ircums|i^'c'es', 
be*exert'd tor his rescue- 

They are good lunnoured and cheerful to a re¬ 
markable degree, and owilig to the habitual CcUitiou 
which their iiunmers impose, «o little ira^xible, that 
one seldom sets them rulHed, Between a fretful 
expression, aiivl the last degree of guilty excess, 
Mierc are few gradations. 

Gross and abusive language never occurs in 
their intercoiirsg. Theif Janguages luu dly afford 
any such exprotJ^ious. The harshest w'orcis which a 
Javanese will use towards an inferior, aro “ goat’’ 
or brinaio,’’ vVords equivalent in tlicir mouths to 
goose or ass in ours. " ' ‘ 
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I ^ Hospitality.is a viiffiie very universally practiced. 
In Ja>^a a* tratsllerA;an never be at a lois. .The cus« 
tom of the country makes it a point cf hpnour^witl^ 
a Javanese to su{y)ly every stranger wifii foo’d an'^ 
^accommodation lor a (fay and a night at feast*.* Ho\y 
natural hospitality is to then' manners, inay llic seen • 

* from the pi'actiee of it having tlu’^grown intd atf 
establishjit^.iisage. 'Flie itrattrce of this vTItue is 
cxsended to foreigners, and Sh European never 
liiils to moot among them with a simple but afec- 
ti#nate welcome, wlju'h he vvill hardly fail to con¬ 
trast with the heartiitss and repugnant estrange¬ 
ment, under the same circumstances, of the na- 
4.Ax‘s of continental Jaulia.* 

* pV^Alicr this lilt* ritizons of IMinduiuio rarnc Irvquently a- 
Loard, to iiivitt.* our nu'Ji to their houses, anti to vjiicr us paga!- 
lies, ll was u long linie since’any of us hatf roceived suoh 
friendship, and tlicrchue we weri the mure easily drawn to ac¬ 
cept of their kiiulneases; and in a very shurt time m st of our 
men got a comrade or tuoj tind as many pagallie.s : especially 
such ol us as had goo<l clothes, and store ot’gold, as many had, 
who were of the number of those that accompanied Captain 
Ilairis over the ij^lhmus of Darien, the rest of us being po9r 
enough. JVay, the very poore^tand nieancbt oY us coultl hUi^jy 
pass the stnets, but we were espn hailed,by force into their 
houses, to be treated by thelii; although their treats were but 
mean, via. tobacco, or betel-nut,’or a litlkNwcet spiced \vater. 
Yet their ^seeming sincerity, siraplicil.Vj and the manner of 
bestowin^i^ these gifts, made them very acxeptabiV.'- \VJieii wc 
came ^to tlieir ^louses, they would always be praising the h^ng* 
lish, as declaring that the Knglisli and Mindanaians uoie aV 
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such a condition of soctl^ty as t*»at of the la-; 
dian isl&jjilcjs, tlie absoicc of |wl)li< ^sccuvity, and ' 
jd a^rcgi'I/»’ adniinistratlon of justice, leaves in 
rf reat ‘ineashre tlie power of avenging injuries in 
the hands of individuals, livery man has arms ii; 

• his own Jiands to avesige his or his wrong. 

•Tlfb point of i«, in couscciuoncv of the oxer-' 

^cise olTthis privilege, 6ften as jmiictiliolisly observed 
by tlie peasajit ol'C elebes as by a Frciich or Eng¬ 
lish' gentleman. !u t!;c demeanour of the Indim 
islanders there is a large share of natural politeness. 
Among the more scnipul^'M, a contempt nous or 
haughty jnanner, still less an abusive expression, 
and, above all, a blow, will aiot for a moment 1)t' 
lo’erated. 'The /v/s ,is at liaud loui’j to avenge 
the iosufl. Evei'y man knows this, and tlnv^esidt 
is, as already stateci, a guarded demeanour and an 
universal politiness. Ail tlie Clibcsof tin: Indian 
islantls pride thernsvives oh tliis, and never oher an 


ijliC’, liiey < l>y putliii" tlifir I’ao 

, niifl lS.it tlu*jnni Aiirnlaniiiiiiis 

were ^anio, suiiv), flia- ;<il one. Tinn they v.oiilti driiw 

llieir idrC'filivers half ii I'ocit cnid say llat .Dutcii aiuJ 

• \ 

they were In, whiuii 5 »i Jiiiiif^ liint (hey \v( re fit sudi 
distance in ptdiil. Lien(lsiii[): ior ihe Spiinianls, they 

would niJtke a i:reiiUT rcpri'seiitation of distance than for the 
Dutclu»^ iief th(‘se, lull liavinn i'elt, f.i.vi smaited from the 
SpauiiiAJs, who iiad once almost hiou^ht them under, 
piers Voj/ageSj Vol. I. p, ‘358,360 ^ * 
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, yidigiiity eves td a ^i-anger who could not .ifcfcnd 
hiin.selh •* 

I shall conclude this‘review of thfc virtues pf 
the l*oi;j’ucsiiin tVihes, by reinarjiini?, Aat they aie 
.ncitlidr l)i'^ot(;d nor inVoleraiit with ics*|)ecr to any 
class of Oj)inioi)^ ^or practifie, civil oV rMij^ious.* 
* I'hoy bear no rancour towariis stri^igers, but rjadir 
ly tol^*rajie»their opposiic ,’iu:niners, custoi^fs, and 
relia’ioiis. * • ■'» 

L'lulf'i die lK'a<l of ^afahnesscs^ 1 shall clfiefly 
CiMisider \hc vvc*{«aiay aiul siipersititiou of the In¬ 
dian islanders, "j nerc-is iinleed no jieoj)lc more sim- 
pl(% creduions, and suporsliifous. It would require 
•a*voluine to descrilNi? ail tlie fhrins uiuler which 

# I 

these weaknesses are liisplayed, but as the reader 
wnt'C'cconie bcilvi" acquainted with the’chai’actev 
of tilt! jiaopio iiy’heiujf fiu iiishcd with a /ew cv 
ainpi'.'s, 1 sliali atfeuiiit to^give iiini the necessary 
iiifonuarinn at sonic icnjt lh, laniiining myself chief¬ 
ly to aiich as have iiiilen iindi.r in , omh observation. 
They believe in dreams, i;i oi-icrts, in fortunate ' 
and unfortunate day«, in ilie casting ol’nativities, in 
llu; gill of .snjhirmiiural endovvii^icnts, in iiivnlnera- 
bility, in sorcery, i licliantments, charms, phil¬ 
tres, and relics. nicnc' 'ft not a forc'-c, a moun¬ 
tain, a rock, or a cave, that is not Isupposefl the ha- 
bitatioiv’of some invisible being, ansj not content 
with their own stock of these, thrfr cora|h'oiionsive 
faith^biis adinitted those of Western India, ef Ara- 
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bia, and of Persia. To lend^an *implicit belief tp . 
all thesft^ ci'.waderizcs alike the higlii*aiid- the low,, 
from the j)rince to the ‘peasant. 'Phese supersti- 
^ons are j^rfnerally. harmless and ijiolfcnsive, but, at 
other'funcS, the dciusioiis'fo which credulity cx.i 
poses tfiesfi people eperate iu’flv- most dangerous 
ond fonnidabl(>;>.p3nner. *■ 

Of*\hc less dahgerpqs forms which dt. ta|v.rs, I 
shall give as an e-tHinpJe the frequent practice oi’ 
professed I'obfit’rs in Java of throwing a quantity Ot 
earth from a newly opened j^rrave into the hodse 
they intend to plunder, wjth an implicit belief in 
its potency in inducing u deadly sleeji. Having 
succeeded in casting a quantity of this earth iiAa 
the house, and, if possible, into the beds of the inha¬ 
bitants, they proceed with confidepceMi their pi w^id'er. 

ItTs not the robber alone that hasTan entire belief in 
« « 

the efficacy of this ])ractice; the tonviction is equal¬ 
ly strong on the minds of those who are tlie ob¬ 
jects of his depredations. Quantities of the earth, 
carefidly prestfrved in cases, have been repeatedly 
brought to me .in the course of my official duties 
found on the persqns of robbers, vvlfo did not fail, 
when interrogated, to be very explicit in their 
accounts of its effects. ‘ ‘» 

The baleful eHects of superstition on the minds 
of’an ignorant and untutored people, is exemplified 
in theJJRvs agaifist sorceiy, found in the'ancient 
code of Java, which is in force at* this day in 
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The ftillowin^is an example“ If.a ^ler- 
son wfit6*the»nam£? ol‘another on A shrom]; or on a 
hier, or on an •image of paste, or on a -leaf which 
he buries, suspcnl^ls from a trec,.placeSi&n haunted' 
ground, or where two‘roads cross each bChff, this 
is sorcery. If a jnan write the name of “iindther on • 
a scull, or other'bone, witli a mi)k.tvre of blood «nd 
charcpal, aifd places the Sjjmc at'* his thresflold in 
water, this also is sorcerij. W'faitever man does so, 
shall be put to death by the magistrate. If* the 
ntatter be ver,y cleav, let the punishment of death, 
be extended to Ills parents, to his children, and to 
his grandchildren. l.ct no one escape. Permit no 
•dhe related to one so guilty to remain on the face 
of the land, and let their pr,operty of evei’y descrip* 
tibt> iW coniiscate^d. Should the parents’ or child¬ 
ren of the sorcert*!’ reside in a distant part of the 
country, let them* be found out and put to deatii, 
and let their property, though concealed, be sought 
for and confiscated.” . 

When the proper cord is touched, there is hardly 
any thing too gross.for the belief of the Indian is¬ 
landers. Tlfis degree of infatiiation is best knov?n 
to us, as 'it affects the character of the .lavanese. 
It is not improbable. thdt, were we equally well 
acquainted with the rest of the fVibes, we might 
discover examples of credulity equjdly suqirisfng. 
The more agitated and varied liib which the ina- 
ritiide b'ibcs pursue, and their more extensive in- 
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terqpurso with foreipiiiers, iitiy pre^rve tliem yj 
isoine nl(,M.surc from bccoiiiin}:;'victnits to so dis¬ 
eased a decree of crediiHty as that‘of which the 
Jl^ivaucse afford sucji extraordinary: instances. 'Fwo 
of theJi^* of*ii most sinjjfuJar naVnre I shall now quote^ 
'Some years ai^o it wos discoverer, almost by acci- 
deitl, that the uf ' a*ha(jalo was superstitions- 
ly coiiclucted lVoin"^i‘ie^)art of the ishmid ano¬ 
ther ! The point tfisi.sted upon was never to let it 
rest* but keep it in constant progress-ivc motion. 


It was carried in a basket, ami, one [vsrson Wi»s rio 
soo!ier relieved from tlie load than it was taken up 
by another ; for tlie’understamiijif; was, tliat some 
dreadful imprecation wag denounced agai^ist tWe^ 
man wl)o sliould let it*rc“'t. In this uiamier the 
scull was* hurried from o»ie proyii^ee to ung^^her, 
anT after a.-drcul itiou of many himdre<! miles, at 
length reached the town of Sanmrang, the Dutch 
governor of wh.ici) seized it and thixwv it into the 
sea, and thus the sj)cil was Jnoke. Ttie Javanese 
expressed no re'^eniment, and nothing further was 
heard of this lyiaccountaole transaction. With 
whom, or wliert; it .originated, no inUri could tell. 

4 

In the month of May IS'4, it was unexpectedly 
discovered, that in a reriiote hut populous part of 
the island of Java, a road was constructed, leading 
to flic top of the mountain Siinificng, one»of the 
highest4inthe isihnd. An inquiry being set on 
foot, it was tsiscovereil that the delusion'which jjave 
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rise to the wovH ha|^ itsi" origin in the provjn6e of 
liant/mnas', i]M the, territories of tlie i^siuifU), that 
’the infection spread to tho terri’tory of the Sultan, 
from whence it extended to that of tljp European' 
power.- ’On cxaminatwhi, a road was fdund con- 
^ructed twenty feet broad, npd from fifty to sixty. 
■ miles in extent, w'onderfuUy shioolh and well inade^ 

’ One j)oinf jr%‘?iich appears been con.-/fdcred 

necessary was, tliat the rt)ad*shvrtild not c ross rivers, 
the consequenee of which was, that^ft winded in a 
tlvousand ways, that^tiie priutij)!e htijfht not be*in- 
fringod. Anotiier point as peremptorily insisted 
upon Avas,’that llie straight• course of the road 
,sl»ou]d not’be iiitcrnipied by any regard to private 
rights; and in coJiseijneuce trees and houses were 
ovcr/iinK'd to ivake Acay for it. TJie population of 
whole districts, occasionally to the ampunt of five' 
and six thousaud '.■'.hourer’, Averc^ employed on tLti 
road, and among’ a jiooplc disinclined to active ex¬ 
ertion, the laborious Avqrk was nearly completed in 
two months ; such was the ctlcct of the temporary 
enthusiasm with whifh they were inspired. It ap¬ 
peared in the secpicl, tliat a bare report had set thp 
whole work in nioi ion. An old woman had dreaibt, 
or pretended to have dveaMit, that a divine person¬ 
age was about to descendftH)m heaven on the luouii- 
tain Sumbeng. Piety suggested the propriety of 
construtting a road to facilitate his desccyt, and 
diviiJe fengeance, it was rumoured, would pursue 
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the\acrilegious pers(^n vvho yj^fu^ed to join in the 
mefitorjoiis l^bixir. These repoUs quickly wiought 
on the fears and' igiiurance of thj people, and 
^licy*hea]'Ei|y joined in the enterprise. The old 
'Ionian distributed slips of' palm leaves to the la; 
bourefs, V'ith ,magic letters i*»ritten upon tlicin, 
which were charms tV) Se/jure them against wounds 

* • \ r /. ^ t 

and skkness. VwJr^i. tiiis strange amdj’vvas <lisco- 
vered by the nativ^ aiitfiorities*, orders were given 
to desist from the work, and the inhahitants re¬ 
turned without'nmrmur to their w;onted occupa¬ 
tions. 

It seldom, however, hap])eiis in Java that these 
wide-spread delusions terminate so ])aj)pily as in tho 
instances which I have quoted. They are much more 
frequently accoinpaniefl hy formulaWe insurreqjii/jtis, 
•.<ml take place in times of‘ anarchy, or when a pro¬ 
vince is gOiuled to resistaiice by uxeessivc extortion, 
or Other form of malgovernnicnt. When a pro*‘ 
vince is in this Unfortunate ^situation, tlieinost con¬ 
temptible pretejider will have a crowd of followers j 
and one of any talents will be, sure to head a for¬ 
midable revolt. Hence the crowd of pretender^' 
under tlic uafne of Kraymin^ that in alLages have 
disturbed the pOace of Java,'; Hardly a year passes' 


•r KriMiiau is 5. word of the Javautse language meaning 
rebel.. 


** \ 
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that some vaj^iboAd ooes not declare himself r/ti,ng, 
a saint?, or a «lopli«t, proclainiing hissint^jition of 
> mlressiug sonxj earthly grievance, or pdiiiting out 
some new road t(i Ileaveji. Sopie of those impos- 
Jors go the lengtii of'ftreachitig a ne\^ rePgion, 
wliilst otliers cont^mt thenisel vss with decftiring tlieir 
’ lineal descent from some papular iponareli of ancient* 
' Javan story,* The kiiigdoiii ot tyiieribon batl^about 
a dozen of years ago, • in tlie wi^st days of Dutch 
rule, become the victim of the grossest inisma« 
lu^emeut ; ayd in t;,lie course of a few years, se¬ 
ven or oiglit of these impostors spnnig up. One of 
them, imagined by the Dut(?h authorities, from 
hftj pompous title, thp cretjit he acquired with the 
people, and the number of, his followers, to have 
bttnji person of weight and talent, was discovered, 
on his apprehension, to be a wretched old man, 
covered with rags and sores. Another was a boy 
not above fourteen years'of age. The most form!- 
dable was /iati^n'cn, who, after disturbing 

the province for six years, was not apprehended 
until ISl'i, during the British administration. This 
person, a man'of mean origin, without the advan’- 
tages ol education, and of a capacity not above me¬ 
diocrity, pretended,, to be the I'ouudcr of a new reli¬ 
gion. Amidst Mahoinodiins he tlecried the doc- 
triiies of Mahomed without art or cqption, and yet 
the peojde crowded round his standard; and, at 
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ten thousand follovVcrs|ha^ been known to 
have attended Iriiu. . - 

, 'i'hese more gedcral delusions, ag already men- 
^tioned, mat^ ns far as our information ’extends, he 

* * * f 

considdred^ to belonj? mdi\‘ pavtioulariy to the 
. character v)f the Jayanose. minor oceasiousi, 

.til* maritime tidbcs jh‘e wot a jot less superstitious, * 
Oil ftfc supcrslitlofls. dttaehmeiit to • Relies, they 
even go beyond tl/bin." /urohg the p<‘ople of Cc- 
Ieb<?s this is cHirried to an extravagance‘not (jasijy 
creaited. The regalia ol tlie diilbieut slates coir^jst 
of a parcel of rusty iron wcu))ohs, siiili as Liiacs, 
hangers, spears, and\)ther still greater trifles, which 
arc held in tlie most religiousy-enciatioii; nay, Ui^ 
possession of them is held indispons ibiy necessary 
to the security of the government; mDo jirincdJiciug 
"^rc of the allegiance of his subjects that wants 
diem. 'J'hc regalia of iVlacassai' were, ab(»ut forty 
years ago, in the bauds of the Ihigis sovereigns of 
Boui,aud they consequently, acquired such au ascen¬ 
dancy in the aflairs of the state ol’ Macassar, that 
the European supremacy was uudermiued, and the 
power of the government of tiie Goa Macassars 
nc’arly destroyed altogether, in ISM', .1 saw them 
surrendered, with great pwnp .and cerenumy, into 
the hands of thO British authority, for the purpose 
of" being restored to the Macassars. Day and 
night they-were'watched; and at stated tihies fu- 
migated and perfumed. The ai)artmtiat hi Which 
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th^ were dejj<^sitfed entered vvitli more ti'/c jind 
soJemility'thail the-people were wojit to ol)Servo in 
approaching tkejr temples.* Many cliiefs of Jiigh 
rank attended at the first presentation, >t'ho refused 
t,o be seated, as usual, ’on chairs, in the* i'aiii()pean 
fWiion, because tlie regalia were borne* by slaves, 
’ who squatted o)t the groiAid, aqd it would h'.?Ve 
been sacrii’ogfc in their eyqs to fiave been'seated 
higher tlian these objects of^tliel?* veneration. The 
I'tSiider will *feel some surprise when he bears'* an 
cmnucration of some of the principal articles of 
the Macassar legalia. Ihey consisted of such 
as the following :—*l'he book of rh.o laws of (joa, 
rJ^thc fiagment of a, sma^ gold chain,—a pair of 
C-hina earthcuwai'c dislics,—an enchanted stone, 
—^ popgun,—souie krises and spears,—an'cl, above 
all, the revered xceapon, called the sndang, a kind, 
of hanger or cleaver ; tl'.e express object of which, 
according to the naked <i\pres.si()a of the people 
themselves, was “ to rip open he//ies /” 

Upon the subject of the superstitious attjichmcnt 
to relies, it may be ro’Jiarkod, as a suigular fact, that 
among the IndiUn islanders it never take.s, as in ICu- 
I'ope, a religious form, 'i ho genius of Maiioinedau- 
ism, to be sure, it may hi* s'liid, is jicciiliarly averse 
to it; but among a people'so impeilcctl, convert¬ 
ed, this would have been disregardc'd, had there 
existed iiny teudeiicy in the society towards the 
worsln’p of relics. 
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A^^ong the weaknpsses' of^hcllndiaii islant^iy 
may be ttient^oned their fondness! {br{?xtevnal' shwv 
ajjd pomp, and the‘facility with whioh their judg¬ 
ement is cartied away by a parade of them, 'riioso 
concerneci ‘in governing them are fiwsire' of this,^ 
•and external pomj) syid ceremony become import- 
ant* instruments^ of ^ov'ornment. •* They are apt 

enough', indeed, tA n\eas'lire, at once, a‘-ptin’s great- 
. • * . . < r* 

ness by the richnefe of’ his trajspiiigs and decora¬ 
tion^, or the humber of his retinue, Mr Marsden 
stafes, that the'Sumatrans consider, that we hare 
degenerated from the virtues of biir ancestois, be¬ 
cause our men do ndt wear full-bottomed wigs aii<! 
laced coats, nor our vvou^cu hpoped-petficoa! .uni, 
high head-dresses! '' 

_•__ _ * 1 , 

, » Dampici^ives a most accurate' rcprcsnitat ioa of this fea¬ 
ture of the native character, in ihe foKowing ludir. anec¬ 
dote; “ Among the rest ol’oiir >'.ien that did us,e to dance thus 
before the general, there was oiK dtjl.n 'riiacker, wiu) was a sea¬ 
man bred, and could neither write nor read, hut had formerly 
learnt to dance in the musie-houses about Wapping. This 
man came into thc^Soutli Seas vvith«Captain irarris. and get¬ 
ting with him a good ^quantity of gold* anh being a pretty 
good husband of his share, had still some left, .besides what 
he laid out in a very good suit of clothes. The general sup¬ 
posed, by his garli ard his dancing, that he liad been of 
noble extraction, and, to be satisfied of his qualify, asked of 
one of our men, vf he did not guess aright of him The man 
of whom the general asked this question told iiiin he was 
much in the right, and that most of our ship s\*ompan]^ were 
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I (jm now to^pffdr tb^iG reader, a portrait of^lxe 

vices of •the Indian islanders, m inVidipus ^ipidcr- 
staking, but I shall endeavour to delineate it with- , 
out extenuating or'^amplifying. „ 

^ ^lievenge^ the vice of UJl barbarians,’is the Yftost 
prominent in the cljaracter of the Indian islarAlers# 
They can hardly forgive an injury, and are capabb 
of harbpuririj^^the longest and tin? deepest rodtod 
n\senlinent. In a state* of society viberc there is no 
i'cgplai* adiniiiistration of justice, but wnere the s^- 
cAuitv oi ('vcr)\man’s,honour, life, *and property*, 
dopciifl' in no Miuilr degree upon his own arm, we 
r,‘:;v ainiios# hi’shate whc't^her to j^ronounce the pas- 
of .r(*vT*ngc a ory& vice. \\ ithuiit it, 

iU: till ev’t'iUs, .‘lociciy co\ud pot exist. All the 
tribes <)f the Arit}ijj)(*[ago, without exccplio'n, are 
tinciured more or less with this vice;..but, as 
we may n iturally ’suppose, its most baletul intlu- 

gl’llic like extraction, cs|>ec'i('ill^ <ill tliose that li-iti fino clothes; 
and that lliey ciuiie iibroad to sec the worJd, Iiaving mo¬ 
ney enough to h(!ar their expcnccs wherever they came ; but 
that tor the rest, those' that* had but mean crothes, they were 
only common seamen. Aftcn- thio the geiu'ral shewed a grt^at 
deal ol* respect-to all that had good clothes, but especially to 
Jolm "J'liacker, til! C!a}»tain .Stvan came to know the business, 
and marred all, undeceiving the general, aad drubbing the 
uobloman; ibr ho w'as so nuich incensed agaiiijjt John Thack¬ 
er, that he ^ could never endure him nrterwar?ls, though the 
poor fellow knew nothing of the matter.”— Dawpier'^ 
iges, p.*S6t, SfjjJ. 
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eBC€^is felt among the nSostJjurbuIent. It iis most 
rem irkahly^isplayed in the ch^vaeter of.thc' people 
of Celebes, and least «o in that of the Javanese, 
whose giv^ennnent is most (h\spotic, and whose 
clunvi^ter- is iiecessanly must servile and tame. 

Tbv' spirit of revv)ige, vViili :ni impatience of re- 
st^aint. and a repug'nun(ie to submit to insult, more 
or Io^.s felt by ali thii Indian islandoi\^,/givc rise to 
these acts of desfjStrate excess wliich are well known 
in J^uroj)C uhder the name of viucks. . J'his pecu¬ 
liar form of exacting revenge, unknown to all otlier 
people, yet universal in tlie Indian islands, and 
recognized througlrout by one and tlie same name, 1 
strongly incline tosus^^ct may at first have been*pf 
arbitrary institution, and have spread like other 
general customs by the inlluence of one great tribe. 
“A muck means generally an act of desperation, in 
'which tire individual or indi\yduals devote their 
lives, with few or nochaDccs of success, for the gra¬ 
tification of tficir revenge. Sometimes it is con¬ 
fined to the individual who has olFored the injury j 
at other times Jt is indiscriminate, and the eiithu- 
^siast, with a total aberration of reason, assails alike 
the guilty and the innoccTit. On othe.r occasions, 
again, the oppressor escapes, and the muck consists 
in the oppressed party’s taking the lives of those 

* Wbiii^has b«'t'n iiuturalij;i (J in our own iun^tiuge. 

To nm a muck^ .signifies to run madly, and attack ail tliat 
we n’cet.”— Johnson. Pope appears to have 'given*stamp and 
currency to it. 
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deaTcst to hiin; and then his o|^n, that they a^d<hc 
may be freed'from’some insupjjortablS oppression 
and cruelty. In^tlie year ISIJi, the Bii^is sbwe of 
a Creole, Dutch woman at Surabaya .in Java ran a 
j^uck of this last kind. His wife, who hack been 
more particularlythe object the cruelty of the 
mistress, hp first put to deafh^ ^ind-after her his throe' 
children., ¥- ith thc.youngpat injaiit he rushed out 
into the street, holding the bloody h\e ^ith which iie 
had perpetnlted the firstmurd rsin {ushaud,and^in 
thd presence of tvjq English gentlemen, decapitated 
the infant, on which he threw the wcaptm from him 
into the neighbouring canal, apd surrendered himself 
to the gentlemen, begging t^m to take his life. The 
Indian islanders apply the word muck to the charge 
of Europeans wfth^the bayonet, but this arises fr(»m, 
their associating it with t^e partial chdrgeS. made* 
now and then in tlfeir own,mode of warfare, by a 
few devoted and insulated individuals, and which 
are real acts of desperation, in which the calcu¬ 
lation of success is quite overbalanced by that of 
failure. * ' 

The most ffequent mucks, by far, are those ini’ 
vrhich the desperado assails jndiscrinfiinately friend 
and foe, and in which,* wifh dishevclh>d hair and 
frantic look, he murders of wounds all he meets 
without distinction, until he be himself kit led,- 7 -falis 
exhausted by loss of blood,—or is secured by t'heap- 
plicatiori* of certain forked instruments, with which 
‘experience has suggested the necessity of opposing 
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thos^who run a muiik, and vfith\vhrjhj therefore, 
the ofliioers^ol' police are alwajTs lurhislicd. One 
of the niufb singular.circumstances attending these 
acts of prmnpal desperation, is tlie apparently un¬ 
premeditated, and always the sudden and u)ve»-. 
pected manner in • which thf^y arc undertaken. 
The desperado discovert his intehtiom neither hy 
his gesture.s, his ^ee'chv nor his feati>:es. and the 
first warninj^ is tK(; drawing of the kri?, the wild 
shout which accompanies it, and the* commenec- 
metit of the work of death. • In IS 11, a chief of 
Celebes siirreridcred liiniself to the British und a 

f' 

party of their allies headed by a chief. lie was dis¬ 
armed and placed undt^’ a j^uard, in a comlortahJc 
habitation, and tlie hoi illo chief kept him company 
during* tlsc night. 11 is kris was lyihg on a table at a. 
dittle distfylce from liim.. About o’clock at night, 
while engaged in coavg'‘sati()n,1ic suddenly started 
from his seat, i;an to his Kris, and having pos.'^essed 
himself of it. attempted to assassinate his compa- 
inon, who', having Miperior strength, returned a mor¬ 
tal stab. riuT retainers ot tl'.e prisoner, who wore 
‘vvitbont, hearing ?vhat was going on within, attack¬ 
ed those of t.ho f’riepdly chief and the European 
centinels with great ’'covirage, and would liave 
mastered them, had not the officer of the guard * 


* rdy fjioud, Captain Alexander MatlcnoL of the^lkngftl 
military service. 

. H) 
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rushed out w6th his dravra sw^rd, and ovcrji<Jw«red 
those *\vh& v^ere ehgaged with, thein^ When he 
entered the apartment wKerc. the clii^s were, he 
found the captive chief expirinj^, Ipimhig^on the 
,^nn and supported by the knee of his opj>onent, 
wlio, with his drawji dagger »/)ver him, waited to' 
give him, if jnccessary, an'additional stab. ' • 
fiutbp ^ar 181 ii, the* jsbry^day on which the 
fortified pjilace of tlid sultan ofMava,was stormed, 
a ceitaiii petty chief a favourite of the dethroned 
sifltau, was one ^of ‘the first to come dver to the , 
conquerors, and was active, in the course of the 
day, in carrying into ejl'cct ihe successful measures 
|Jlirsued for the pacificatirjn of the country. At 
night he was, with many other Javanese, hospitably 
received into fh« spacious house of the chief of 
the Chinese, and appealed to be perfectly sa* 
tisfied with the nihv ordet; of things. The house 
was protected by a stro'ng guard,of Sepoys. At 
night, without any wniuing, but, starting from 
his sleep, he commenced havock, and, before 
he had lost his own life, killed "and wounded a 
great number’of' persons, chiefly his countrymei/, 
who were- sleeping in the^ same apartment with 
him. I arrived at tlm' s{)Ot a few seconds after 
this tragical affair, and* fbund it,' as is usual on 
such oesasions, a very difficult matter to obtain a 
true account of an aflair in its own 'nature sui9icient« 
ly stfarfge alid unaccountable. It was only after a 
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time tihat the real circumstances as>jnow narrated 
transpirtkl. ' ‘ 

‘ Ajthoii^l^h we caiiDOt 'always be siire when ^ at¬ 
tack of ^lis nature is to be madcx'one thing vye may 

be certain of, that whenever an Indian islander, 
. * . • • • - ' ' 
is placed, witli arm^ in his Ii^ikIs, in a situation 

■ where he thinks «his Hffc or his Honour in danger,' 

the cliances are, Uiat „lvi will devote Vim^elf to be 

avenged of ebosef he deems' his oppressors, totally 

regardless of all consequences. In our intercounse 

. with them we must always be prepared for such a 

result, and the natives are themselves so fully aware 

of this feature of character, that the very first step 

taken witli a prisoner^however trivial Jiis odenCo, 

is to disarm liiin. « 

Anoilier vice incident to such, a state ot society 
as that of the Indian islanders, is a disregard for 
)iuinan life. They livp in a titatc of turbulence 
and anarchy; the empire of law is next to nothing; 
death is familiar to the people, and has few terrors 
for them, and the great body are in such a state 
of degradation,' that they neither value the lives of 
\)ach other, nor are those lives likely to be valued 
by their chief’s^ who despise them in every thing 
else, 'file exercise of the right of private re¬ 
venge, and the'law whibh acknowledges it, demand 
life for life, ,but both accept a pecuniory com¬ 
mutation ; so that every man’s life has its price, 
and that; too, not a vei 7 high one. Mdrdei^ dbd as- 
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sassinations afc frequent, thervfore, in every qjSuviiry 
of the* Archipelago. A hirci^ assassin'may*be had 
in Java for tWenty shillings Sterling, f%)vidtT(l the 
person be assassinated l)e a plebeiaiv,"*but hardly 
.Ally consideration will’obtain one to as’sass^jiate a 
chief. 1 do not mqan to assert that the abominable 
and cowardly practice of employing hired despera*’ 
dos frpqirfnt in any cou|it/y of the Archipelj^o. 
A man generally takes vengeance with jiis own hand, 
but should‘he choose the less dangerous coui’se, he 
will find thosft who are not reluctant to be employ¬ 
ed. In the year when 1 was llesi<lent at the 
court of the Sultan, a Chi^s'e hired a.lavancse to 
fliSsassinate another J^vanes/who had offended him. 
The agent peq)etratcd the )nurder, and claimed his 
reVard,—as fin* as I remonber, about fifteen shil¬ 
lings. The Chinese refused payment.' ■ Tjie matx 
ter having somethne afterwards come to ligh?, 
the Chinese absconded,* and the Javanese having 
been apprelicnded, made, in my presence, accord¬ 
ing to the frequent custom of his countrymen, a 
full confession of evsry circumstance. 

Perfidy and faithlessness are yices of the Indiaa 
islanders, and those vices of which they liave been 
most frequently accyscA byStrangers. This sentence 
against them must, however, be flnderstood with 
some allowances. In their domestic and social in- 
tercour&e, they are far from being i deceitful people, 
but fli fealii’y possess more integrity than it is re»- 
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goiwblc to look for with so ’inuch i>ijsgovernnient 
and bitt'jjarv. y. It ;is in their intercourse with 
straijgers,^And witli enemies, tliat, H'kc other barba¬ 
rians, the ‘i\;eacher.y of their charjicter is displayed. 
In titese I'clations, good iiiith and integrity ot conj, 
duct aVe known only where good government and 
, civilization prevail, and* where tliey arc absent, 
we die sure to ‘havt,*. the opposite vlv/is. idl 
the people of tfa llast with whom i'juropeans 
have had .an extensive commercial intwcoursc’, the 
Indian islanders are by far the most uncivili7!e<l 
and barbarous. The singular value ot the jwoducts 
of their country, and ifhe peculiar convenience of 
the countries they iiKiabit ,for commerce, have 
given birth to an extensiveness ot intercourse al¬ 
most infcomjtatible with their stipe* ot civilization. 
Those iietS'of piracy, and other lawless attacks on 
the property' of strangers, inaidiousiy jwrpctrat- 
cd in accordance with the spirit ol tlic aggres* 
sions of all people in such a state ot society, 
are the results. Among a hundred nations ot 
independent barbarians, the plunder of the stran¬ 
ger and traveller are no more looked upon as 
cnnies, thaii among the tribes of the deserts of 
Arabia; as, among the lattov the same stranger, 
forlorn and destitute, wovdd find an hospitable re¬ 
ception. * 

In t heir social and domestic state, thefts and 
robberies are extremely frequent, yet it would not 
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be just to prottpunce the Indian islanders a people 
•'of a tlneyish <lispositiun. lli^se crin\cs arc per¬ 
petrated, in general, only by the’meanest and most 
abandoned of tlie'peoplc; and' even th» common 
jieasanUy are remarkabie more gcnt*ral!ly*f»j)i ho¬ 
nesty and fidelity ^han the opposite vices. *’ 

• Having fiirnisheil this general picture of the 
character df^^ie Indian islahflcrs^l shall no''vK‘on- 
sider their conduct at'nl manA*ers Js they arc more 
particularly .displayed in their domesSc and surdar 
coMvcrsc. ' * 

The most proihincnt of the domcsfic relations 
respects the condition of women. The institution 
(tft mania I need liardlyjwbsci vc, is an univer¬ 
sal ordinance of the Itulian islanders j and the lot 

» ' 

ofAvohVjii may, on the whole, be considered as 
more fortunate tlian in any other country of the 
east. In general, .they arc not immurc'd 'at all,* 
and when they are secluded, it is hut partially, and 
not with that jealous restraint whi’ch has become 
proverbial with respect to the manners of the east. 
The husband invariably pays iv jirice for his wife a- 
mong all the tribes; but notwithstanding, women^ 
are not treated with contempt or disdain. They 
eat with the men, and associate wiJii thon in all 
respects on terms of such equality, as suiprise us in 
sudi a cqpditioii of society. This equality between 
the sexes, it is remarkable euough^ is' pcrhafis most 
thoroughly wcognized among the most warlike 
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tribes. Among tlm nations' of Celebes, tlie. inost 
warlike, oC the Aifchipelago,'tlic women' appear 
.in gubjic 'vvithout'any scandal; they take an active 
concern hi, all the business of Jife; they are con- 
sultdii ii/the men on all'‘public atfairs, and fee- 
qu“ntiy reused to the throne, and that too when the 
monarcl«y is elective. Here the’woman eats with 
her'husband, nJiy, a custom wiv^h ppints at 
the equality of ti&c sexes, always from the very same 
dish, the only distinction left to the latter being* 
that of eating from //ic' right,side. „ At public *<68- 
tivals, women appear among the men ; and those 
invested with authdrifiy sit in their counsels when 
affairs of state arc di^ssed,^ possessing, it is often 
alleged, even more than their due share in the de¬ 
liberations. , ' ' » 

The present sovereign of tlie Bugis state of 
"Lawn, in Celebes, is wife to the king of JSopeng, 
another Bugis state, buc'lhe king of Sopeng does 
not presume to interfere in the affairs of the state 
of Lawu, which are administered by his wife, its 
own proper queen. ITie wife of the respectable 
I Macassar chief, Kraing Lemhmg »Parang, is so¬ 
vereign of t'lie little state of Lipuhasi, and has the 
reputation of being one of the first politicians of 
Celebes. I saw this ' renowned lady at Macas¬ 
sar in 1814. She appeared to be about .fifty years 
of ago, and had all theappeiurance of intelligence and 
resolution. Mot many days before 1 sawhet, s'he had 
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presented her^^lf amdog flie warriors of her party 
■'drawn Dut*beibre the enemy, p^pbraidffl tl^^rfn for 
their tardiness In the attack, in‘ lofty ticrnis, |an4 
demanded a spe.^r, that she might shp«t them an 
^^^ample. Encouragei? by her exhor£atijns,*it ap¬ 
pears they went fqiith, and gaiped an advantclge. 

* Celebes is piot the only'country of the Archi* 
'pelagOjin^whjith women are^ raised to sovereign au¬ 
thority. There is hanlly a eouiivy of it in which 
wpmen havo not at one period or another of tlteir 
history sat on. the throne; and it may be reinafk- 
ed, that the practice is most frequent where tlic 
government is most turbulent.' 

.‘In Java,* the lankof wr/nen is not so distin¬ 
guished as in Celebes, but they are treated, not- 
wit'hstahding, witl} much consideration,—without 
coarseness, brutality, or neglect; and. mal-treat¬ 
ment, to the extent-of personal violence, is equally 
unknown to the Javanese, and all the other tribes. 
ITie Javanese women are industrious and labori- 
ous beyond those of ail the Archipelago, but their 
labour, instead of bping a slavery imposed upon 
them by the*men, becomes, through its utility 
to the latter, a source of distinction. Thdir 
faculties, indeed, exerqjsed'in the various branch¬ 
es of domestic and agricnltura^ economy, in 
which they are so ollen employed, places their 
underst^dings on many points •above, thj^se of 
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tlje iTieii. The seclusion of women in. Java 
takes'.j?lac6 only ijnong the- better classes, bui” 
.ev((n witjl‘ them it is*not very flgid. 1 hey arc' 
rather wftl,)drawn from the pubftc gaze,,and fron» ’ 
the [stai'c of strangers, than immured. ' Ikitwh 
gcntfemOn, after ^ey hecanfje *kuown to the na¬ 
tive princes, were always admiticd into their 
haralns to pay 'dioh- .respects to fwa princesses. 
I'lie wife and dwightcrs of- the chief of KSamarang 
niltde their appcai’ance at the public parties given - 
liy the British and the Dutc.h, where they acijuit- 
ted iheu'.selves with a delicacy and propriety which 
did honour to llH.h’ ijigh rank. The respectable 
chieftain himself, it \nay be remarked, was 'the 
most piinctiiioi’.s Mcdiouiedan, on essential points, 
of all ‘/lis countrymen. , <■ * ‘ 

It is only where the greatest intercourse has 
taken place with foreigners, aftd where the Arabs 
and western Indians have left an impression of their 
pecidiar habits, that women are in any consi<lcrable 
degree immured, as among the greater number of 
the Malay tribes. 

Polyg-amy ami concubinage are tolerated in every 
country of 'thc Archipelago, that is, they exist a- 
mong a few of the higlier, ranks, and may be look¬ 
ed upon as a kind of ‘vicious luxury of the great, 
for it would he absurd to imagine, since*the preju¬ 
dice which supposed a numerical disproportion ol' 
the sexes has been long ago abandohed,' that po- 
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lygainy^ or coiArubinagc should be an institution af- 
fectijig the’ whole m*ass of socioVy^ It inust*be ad¬ 
mitted, however, ,that their prevalence iluiong,Hhe* 
higher-orders, those whose manners gjwe aij pxara- 
^e to the society, must contribute to degrade and 
vitiate the female bljaracter. in the circumstances 

t t 

under whi(;h tljtfintcrcoursc, takes, place, there are 
some whi«h\^)uducc to mitigiite it? influence even 
in this res])cct. 'n»o wife of the’^first, niiirriage is 
always the r&al mistress of the family, and the rest 
often little better, than her handmaids. No man 
will give his daughter for a second or third wife 
to a man of his own rank, ;h that, generally, no 
r’Cife but the first is ‘of c(pial rank with the hus¬ 
band. ^ ' 

7'lie following picture of tlic condition of wojneii araongt 
the trihes of the xArchipehigo jb'^iven by an excellent aiitlio- 
lity j—They did never stir out of their own room when the 
general was at home, but jis^soon ns he was gtme out, they 
would presently come into our room, .:tnd sit wUh us all day, 
and ask a thoiisaiul que.slyDUs of us conc«rning oni English 
women, and our custom-. You may imagine that heforc this^ 
lime, some of ii.s had attained so much (Y iheirdiingiiage as to 
understand them, and give answer* to theii* (lem:uj(ls, I re- 
mcmbf'r that one day the^' a.sfted how many wives I'le king of 
En^^laivl had ? We told them 'brft one, anti that our English 
laws did noi allow of any more. They said it was a strange 
custom thht a man should bo confined to one womansome 
of them «aid ih was a very bad law, but others again ^aid it 
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Jt i,s on the subject of female chastHy of all others, 
that thtere is the gr^test disparity iri the maimers 
of tRe Indian islanders among themselves. Among 
the people of Sinnatra, among the Malayan states, 
in lieraeo and the Peninsula, and among the pcopV 
of Bali and Celebes,*'a nice regartl to female virtue 
prevails. In .lara alone, there is^'a vijry general 
laxity, and freqit'uitl j, ar great dissolutWn of morals, 
on this point. JHi all the countries of the Arclii- 
pelago, divorce,s may, by law or cnstoin, be readily 
obtained. But, in all but Java, .they are very sel¬ 
dom sued for j in Java there is a very vrantonness 

__ . __ 

t 

was a pood law ; so ihorcSvas a ^icat disputt* among them 
about it. But one of the grncrars wornr n‘said positively, that 
our law wa^ bettor than tinirs, and made them all silent by 
vht leason which she gave for it. TL'js was the war qiioon, 
as we called her, for she did* always accompany the general 
whenever lie was called out to engage his enemies, but the icst 
did not. * 

By this familiarity among the women, and by often df-s* 
coursing with them'; wo Came to be .'icquainted with their cus- 
,toms and privileges. The general lies with his wives by turns, 
btit she by whom he had the first son has a double portion of 
his company ; for \vhen it CN^mes to her turn, she has him two 
nights, whereas the rest have him bifc one. She with whom 
he' is to lie at night, seems to have a particular respect shewn 
her by the rest all the preceilent day; and, for a mark of dis« 
tinclion^ wears a striped silk handkerchief about hei^ neck, by 
winch we knew wlio was queen that (ia.yy>^--d)ampicrs 
n^es, Vol. I. p. 367, 368. 
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on tJiis pointjj.w hit'll "fn some cases is hardly short 
• of absolute prostitution. The capHcf wlgc^ gives 
rise to them bnost fre(p«e«tly origuiatXs with the 
women. ^ Jt is nqj imlrcqucnt to see a »5man who, ' 
Jjefoi'i^ 'she is thirty, ha5 'divorced three oi* fou? Jius- 
"l^ands ; I remein Iter one case ^eing pointed but to ' 
me of a wonloN, who, at lhc moment, was livings 
■ with her tivjlltli mate. In tfava 4()od is abuunant, 
and the women being laborious, ca’^liil and iiulustri- 
oys, ^‘<ni earM a subsistence independent of the n’en, 
vvljile tlie latt(;r are ^iidinitely more tame and ser¬ 
vile than any otlier people of the ArchipeJago. 
Does tliis state of things, an^i the ahvSence of good 
n.Mrals untJ education, to couutcract it, give rise to 
the singular libertinism of the Javanese women? 

•Jn the intcremyse of tlie seves the greatest dis- 
solution of morals prevaiJ\ among the higher ranks, 
and ciiiellv in the great^ native towns of Java* 

111 these eircumstances intrigues are frequent, a»;d 
some ladies of the veny highest rank have been 
known to have their paramours almost publicly, 
aiul often with the connivance of the husband, 

Joaloiisv of •their females cannot well be said tc* 

be a vice of the- character of any of the Indian is- . 

« -* 

landers. This is shown 'Satisfactorily in the publi¬ 
city allowed to the wonien,-*-iu the’men roudermg 
them tlm subjects of conversation,-^and in ilircct 
contradiction to the practice of the nations of con- 

• . I 
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tinental India, considering cOmpliniqzitary inquiries 
after th'Qip astiot insidiiiig, but courteous. iVlthougJi, 
how^yer, tley are not jealous of thciV women, they 
are jealcu!?’of their own honour, in ///<?<>',persons, 
and rCii^y'to avenge, at thb'risk of their lives, th(i^ 
slightest insult offered to thcm.-^ Jn the year 1718, 

, tlic prince of Madura, having becu*^.Iven from his 
throfle by ins rebtilioasdjrotlier, reBol\A‘d to J;hrow 
himself on the jjrotectioa of the Dutch, and for 
thiA purpose came, with his family, on board of ,a 
Dutch frigate lying in the harbour, of Suraba^ia. 
The Dutch captain received him with courtesy, and 
as his princess came' osf deck, took the liberty, with 
more f;eedom than delicacy, of embracing her by 
kissing her neck, a pr;!ctice perhaps authorized by 
the theii manners of his country,, but hostile, past 
endurance, to oriental fastidiousness. ’I'lie pidncess, 
llnaginiug her honour in danger, screamed aloud, 
and the prince, rushing upon the commander, poig- 
narded him on the spot. His followers commenc¬ 
ed a muck ; the crew of the sfiip retaliated, and 
being eventually .Miccos.sful, .put the prince and 
.many of his people to death, and dccapitate«l and sent 
tKc of'the former to Surabaya. I’hese parti¬ 
culars are 'u’tlif’ully cxti’acted from the native an¬ 
nals. 

•Instance., jt the same kind liave occurred among 
the Javanese, but they are, as we might suspect. 
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far less scrpptdious than the rest, as the follpwiog 
knccdote, exth^tecr from Javanese writings, will 
show. In the j^ear 1706j the SusunanyPak^bn- 
wana heing at Saraaran^j and having,gairi'jc^somc 
^vantages over his rival, gave public dancep and 
entertainments, at •which ^thA wives and daugh¬ 
ters of thq ch\ls attended,. Tlve men of high¬ 
est ramk, dti^ccd, accordi«;/ to** the custom of 
their country, and the hcir-appatent> who was a 
skilful performer, exhibited with tjie rest, TJie 
beautiful wife of J\laW;oyudo, son of the chief of 
Samarang, saw him, was charmed with his person, 
and sti uck iprith an irresistible’passion for him,which 
site soon found meftns to communicate. The 
young prince in cousequened visited the lady, and 
was in the hab’it* of passing the night with her 
when the husband was abssnt on the public-guard. ^ 
One morning, the prince staying later than usual, 
the husband returned and found-.tlie lovers to¬ 
gether. He discovered the rank of his wife’s para¬ 
mour, and, discreetly coughing, gave the prince 
an opportunity to esdape. The oAended husband 
contented himself with giving his* wife d flr]ublnng,.' 
She effected her escape, and complained of his 
cruelty to the Susuitan, 'who being niade acquaint¬ 
ed with the transaction, mid feeling the delicate 
nature of’his own situation, at the anonient. con¬ 
tending for a crown, sent for the injured husband, 
and, presenting him with valuable gifts, requested 

liira farther to select for a wife the handsomest 

> 

VOX. I. F 
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feftiale of lii;s own family, in reparatioij I’oj* tho injury * 
lie liad received. ' Tlie.pruilent liusband was satih- , 
lied- wiH'; the valuable consider^itiori lie obtained 
in tlv:: Wk*y of gifts, and wiweontbnt to take back hlw 
ffiithi^ss ?j)Oiise! ^ 

Of the second Capital relaHon^o^*’ domestic life, 
tlicjiiiion bet\v(?j;,‘n parent and climf a ivS miiiked 
among tlic civilfeed portion of the Indiah islanders 
by tenderness and aftection on one side, and obe* 
damce and respec t on the other. Parental agtlio- 
rity is exercised to the latest periods of life, and 
filial duty willingly jjjctiirned. I do not think 1 
ever heard of an 'nstaiice of cruelty on v he one side, 
or of insolence or lu'glect on the otlier. I hoy 
thenisi'lvcs consider a fatlier aiyi child as alvmsl 
inseparable, and when the one is punished the other 
k seldom escapes. In the yeat'l‘SJl, the sultan of 
Java put to death his prime minister, and shortly 
after, without'alleging any offence, his aged father, 
though he held no public emjdoyment, and was al- 
togetheruneoimeeted with any state alfair. The elder 
son, and heir-apparont of the same^*hief, having in- 
\;urrcd hi‘f displeasure, he degraded the prince’s 
mother, the senior qiteen, to the lowest rank of his 
wives, anil when still lartlier offended with the son, 
he imprisoned her. When the young priiiec just al¬ 
luded to c ame to the throne, he placed his mother far 
above h is own queens in rank and anthcB’ity,.and treat¬ 
ed her, as I was often witness‘to, with a filial piety th|> ^ 
nio^t exemplary. ^Vlicn tncsons of the respectable^ 
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chief of Satiiarftiig returned from C’alcutta, he tt^d 
Metliatlie fhohfjhttlie eldest sonifwhat tiolicieiit iu 
respect to liira.omfhichheadmonisjied hiin^ite.Sus 
that niaile*such an inijnessioii on tlie yo.uth, !,!vit h(‘ 
Ii^kI never afterwards (.uuse to he dissatisiied^ivltli 
him. It i.s, in(||ce(i^ iji the relul'von between parent 
and child, thatilie charaetor of thc.lndian islanders 
. appears«inostA5?ie\ceptionahl« {-^id n^ost amiable. 

Iraternal allectioii, particularlj'bet’jeen (.'hi!d« 
'rcM of the saihc mother, is warm aiuf active. 'I'lie 
history of .lava tloiis itOt present those fre<|uent con¬ 
tests between brothers Ibr jtower, which are so ol‘- 
ten present^'d in the histories of the western coun¬ 
tries of Asia. W hen they doAteeur, the person 
whose want of success decides’him to be the rebel, 
is found to be alfnost always jtardoned, when his 
accomplices forfeit their livvs. Tn the year 
in the reign of the’sultan.'*Tagalarum, the very 
worst of a long line ol’ bad ju'inces, his brother 
Pangeran Alit revolted .-fgainst him, atid was slain 
in a tumult. The sultan feigned the deepest sor¬ 
row on the occasion, add, as an expiation, womuled 
himself iii the .’irm. This comhict on his part,, 
barbarous and extravagant ^s it may seem, msiy 
be considered as a cunce.ssion to ])ublic opiniou. 
—Batara Toja was elected'qiieeti of Boni in 1711*, 
and from hftection yielded the crown, to her.bro¬ 
ther. This unworthy person was deposed, ainl slie 
was a second time chascu, and a second tune she 
\ yielded the crown to another brother. 
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Friendship, or the state of minds-united by* mu¬ 
tual beflevolonce, js*a relatiorfor viHuc unknown 
fo tUc li^an islanders.* I am npt aware, indeed, 
that wy oiie.of their languages<has a native word 
to express it. Their beneficence seldom extend?” 
beyond the narrow ^ireje oftlkjifowji relations and 

families. The attachment of a clitJh to his retain- 

I" ^ . 

ers is, however, ofteii«strong, and thd I’etair.ci’s re¬ 
turn it with dtTTible intere'st, and frequently dis¬ 
play much fidelity and devotedness. 

To their society or tribe the inort improved na¬ 
tions of the Archifjelago show a degree of fondness 
which may be favourably contrasted wjth the iin- 
w'orthy apathy in this respect of the nations of 
Hindustan. They are jealous in a considerable 
degree of the independence of theii* country, * 3 mt 
they <are not heard to speak with enthusiasm on the 
subject, and probably rvould not make any consi¬ 
derable sacrifice in its cause. It would, therefore, 
be going a good deal too far, to bestow on the sen¬ 
timent they feel the respectable name of patriotism. 

To the spot‘of their birth they feel the fondest 
attachment, 'Oiis passion is strongest with the 
agricultural tribes, from their more settled and less 
adventurous habits. Ifhe Javanese can liardly be 
persuaded, for any a.nVtious prospect, to quit, the 
tombs of their fathers, and to remove'^ them im- 

e J 

der any other circumstance, is literally tearing 
them from the soil. 
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Mnrh'a^jis* — l^c^iod of contracting yiarT^xt^es. — Courtship,^ 
Different dcscriptiiofs nf marriniyc,^Belrothing ,— 
merit of a price for the Wiife,-^Marriage cefnnony^’^Cm* 
luminal ion.—Ceremonies at births.—Bestowing of nam€fi.r- 
^ircumclsion.-^Fu^erdl ceremonies.--^ Appearance of bury* 
hig-groHnfls,—Plom atlae/iment of the natives to them**^ 
fVorship of ancx'^siors,—ExterioP manners of the Indian 
Ul{indcrs.*^Pccuharilies^ in this respeff-,—Modes of address 
and salutation.—Observances at ipScils.—Practice of cAav- 
in^ the, betel and areca preparation.—Practice if using 
tobacco .— Use of fcryicntccl liquors.^ Use of opium. 


In this Chapter I sliall en«lcavour to furnish the 
reader with a sketch of the domestic and familiar 
institutions and usages ’of the Indian islanders. 
Upon all these subjects, the variation among them 
is far less surprising than the agreement; for, even 
in matters apparently of arbitrM'V’^institution, a ’ 
singular uniformity is discoverable. ' I shall} as on 
other occasions, hold' th^ manners of the Javanese 
chieriy in view, taking cafe, as I proceed, to re¬ 
mark sued important varieties or didercnces as the 
raannep of other tribes may exhibit. 

I shall commence with the ceremonies connect- 
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ed^with raarriawc, considered by tba natives them¬ 
selves to W such vnportant conceins' of'life*. Mar? 
ViajiJes ara'scldom, if ever, consipninated until the 
age o^jiiibeyty with tlie women, and nojfc for two 
or three years after it 6y the men. To marEy 
their daughters abci^t that ag^ i<a j^oint of honour 
with parents, fyr oljivious reasons, ,in a country' 
wlierc inclinati^jl isVnot restrained'‘hy ^thj? disci¬ 
pline of educatwn and morals. At the age of 
eighteen or tvventy, a woman i)j Java is called .an • 
(»hl jiiaid, and an old maid hs a suspected tiling 
among the Javanese. No age, however, excludes 
a woman from the <!hancc of a husband ; if she 

V . f 

cannot, at the usi!;;)! age, make an eligible inatbh, 
she will be sure in lime to make some match or 
other; so that 1 never suwauoluan of two 'and 
^ twenty _jth'al was not ,()r had not been maiTied. 
Prudential motives oftQn iiiduVc the men to delay 
marriage even ,as late as the age of live and twenty. 
Willows marry at any age, oven to fifty ; but they 
marry men of corresponding ages with themselves ; 
widowers do the sanjt* thing; so that among the 
.Indian islumicrs one seldom see's any of those 
discordant miilches, Jrom disparity of ages, that 
freipientiy occur in dlhoi- countries of the east, 
livamples are evci afibrded of unions where the 
Imsbgnd is younger tbati the wile, and those where 
the ages are equal are sufficiently common. The 
jiresent sultan of Java, at.tvhose nuptials* 1 was 
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present, was ylarriecl -to his own cousin, a very 
nrctty and* iiMerestinjf younj^ wuimni, <hreg’ years 
older than hiinsldf. 

Th£ courtship, ^if it deserve the naiu^^^s con¬ 
ducted;, not by the pariu's themselves,* but by their 
pai-cnts. 'I'heir ^outh, and i|ic state of inbrals, 
•generally render this iiecesswry. 'J'lie slightest in- 
terterepce 5fj rtie young peopIe^thcMiselves vvouK^in- 
deed be deemed matter of the iitmpst scandal. (-on- 
vcrsiiig witiuan old chief on this subject, he told .vie 
that the bridegroom jind bride were looked upob, 
ill his plirasc, ((•< pi/pjhUs in the perfonnance. •• 

Marriages are of three kiiiits* The lirst, which 

* “ Rill, luric :ip|» irt n(*L'»MnTshi|» f#fc‘COilL*s ilicir niairuige«* 
Tlu-ir j)T;niU'r.s do not lulniil of it; tho and 

/youth of each sc\)'bt‘ing cai t riilly ki pt. asunder, and the* 
latter soldom tnistad iVom undt^r the wung of tih-irjnvtJiors 
Bes>idt.*&, coui‘t!>liip, with us, iiic'ludL'S iJio idoa of humble* 
entreaty on llic man's sid.i*, and favour and comlesuejision on 
the part of the woman, who In\stows person and property for 
love. The Sumatran, on the contrary, uJicn lie fixes his 
choice, and pays all that he is worth, lor tlie object of it, 
may naturally coiisider life obligation on lii.s side. Ru! still 
tliey arc not witlidut gallantry. Tliev pre^frve a ^egree of • 
delicacy and ycspect towards the sex, 
their retorting on many of tim p»Ii,'-hed natlon.s of antirjuity^ 
{ho epithet of barbarians. Tin; opporfnpitio?. which the 
3 'ouug people have of sci ing and coiiv^crsiiig witli each other, 
are at the l)imhan^s or public festivals, held at the bi{lci, or 
town-hall of the On these occasions, the umn uried 

people tnci&t together, \ 1 dance and sing in company- It 
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is ^hc most usual, takes pkee whei: the rank of 
the parties ‘is equal,, or that -of the husband is 
superior t J that of the' bride; t|ic second, when 
the rar^ of the wife is much superior tp that of 
the hiisband, and he-is adopted into his father'in* 
law’s lamily; and t^e 'third is^a kin^ of imperfect 
marriage, or concubinage, which legh^izes the off- ’ 
spiifig, without piecing ^Jiem upon an Entire equality 
with those of thg higher descriptions of marriage. 
There are no persons, indeed, stigmatized by the 
name of bastards, in the state of. society which 
exists in the Indian isles. 

In the two first desfcriptions ot marriage, there is 
no difference in V/ze cerem(j^iy, and in the lais/:, 
there is no ceremony' at all, the marriage consist¬ 
ing in* the mere repute of thc<>purties living •to¬ 
gether. _. ■ 

' In the regular marri^es, the parties are always 
beti'othed to each other 'for a longer or shorter 
time, sometimes not lor more than a month, and 
at others for a period of years. I shall describe 
the marriage ceremony of the Javanese in detail, 

-r;—T "I-:---7 

that the young ladies cannot^be long with¬ 
out their particular admiVfrs. The men, when determined 
m their regards,^ generally employ an old woman as their 
agent, by whom they make" known their sentiments, and 
send presents tc> the female of their choice. The parents 
then interfere, and'the preliminaries being settled, a bimbang 
takes —Mandens Sumatra, pp. i20‘5,‘i()U' ' 
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as ai) example, of those of the other tribes, 

.differ ver/ littly frcmi it. 

The lather (vl‘ the yoilng man, when he^inia^ 
glnes.liQ has foiyid a suitable matc^lj fdr>j;iis son, ' 
^vaits upon the father of tlio young woman, and 
makes proposfds. ^A^negociation commences, chieriy' 

* conducted by the women, which, if successful, ter-' 
minates jri#///^ Ijctrofhing,^ ^^d:s3K(t trifling gift is 
presented by the future bridegroom, ^n earnest of 
tlie engagement. Among tlie Javanese, it is usauil- 
ly*a ring, or»piece'of cloth; and the ceremony 
is denominated the pamugml^ or binding. The 
earnest delivered hy the AJalays is a quantity of 
prepared areca, whiclj gives nan;^ to the ceremony.* 

The second portion of tlfe ceremony consists in 
tlfe family am? friends of the bridegroom jiay- 
ing a visit at the house of the bride’s* father, and 
presenting fruits iind viai^ds. The object of tliis 
ceremony, whicli the Javanese terpi lamaran^ is to 
give publicity to the inteiuled nuptials. 

In the common marriages of the Indian island*, 
ers, a price is universally paid by the husband for 
his wife; and’ the third branch tlie ^Javanese 
m«irriagc ceremonies has reference-^o v-he arraiigC- 
ments for tliis important business, which are made 
the night before the nuptials. The gifts consist, ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances of the parh'cs, of 

I 

* The‘worU is from whonco we have the verb 

w^mnan^'. to betroth. 
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money, jewels, clotlis, kiiie, buflalos, j ice, &c. ^ In 
tlieV'Oiilmoiitlairjraaii’c of Java, .the ivuturc of the 
traiisyction/s [ilaiuiy eiioiyh jin|)iicM in its name, 
fj)(ila/roiu^.L the /mrd^ase-monej/, whicAx, however, 
with srnne'iVjrarJ to delicacy, is occasionally, called 
•SfY///(/if^ or* i/fr deposit, AmonQ^soine tribes, the 
^money or goods go to the parents of tlie young 
woin^m, without rv'-nlwition ; hut in they arc 
geiieraliy looked upoir as a settlement or provision 
for the wife. 

t 

Tlic only ])ortion of i\ia!\pincdani.sui. in tke 
whjie ceremony (*onsists in the bridegroom"s appear¬ 
ing at tlie inoMpie oif tvie forenoon ol’the marriage, 
day, with his latlm\-iii-Iaw', wdieii engaging for tliog 
mas liiaeiii, a triding viiin preserihctl by the Ma- 
homedaw law; he is tlien marric;!,® and takes the 
vows act'ording to the Mussuliiian ritual of mar¬ 
riage* '’riiis last is a coiicessiow to their present 
form of worship; the rest ns entirely native. 

All the native*ccreinonie.'S are solemnized at the 
house of the bride’s father, and iiot at that of the 
bridegroom’s fathicr. In sonic, parts of tlie island 
(jf Java, so luu^k deference is paid to the bride’s 
if it be demanded, the husband, 
if of a diiierent village *or djstrict, must come and 
reside in the viKage of»h.'s spouse. Wlicn I was 
Resident of Surabaya, in iS15, a peasant vame in¬ 
to the ‘(murt of vfu.sticc, claiming that hisnvife, a 
young girl whom lie had just married^ niighi: be 
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Tlie Jiwerals of the Indian isianders wjio fvo 
Malioinedaus aiti conducted with*a decerit Sftleipni- 
ly,iisualiy witlioutV'lainour and-without osij^itation.* 
When'a *1101*8011 dieti j[n tlie evetiinj^, the^.l)ody 
1 / kept until the^ following morning, hut /f he 
^die whilst the sun 4 s up, JL usually interred 
the same The obscMwncc^ of the fui]gral 

• aiX‘ almost purely IMohaniefia:*^^^'he body, after 
the customary ablutions, is wrapped innvliite clo|li, 
and without a coffin deposited in -tin? grave. A 
•simple mound*of*earth, and a temporary wooden 
frame, mark the place of ij/renuent ; it is sel- 
<lom that t*ie grave is * bv/a stone, and still 

rarer that tiicre is \iny in^:.*iplion. In Java 
there is. a beauty and simplicity in the native 
burying* grounds, wJjich will not fail to attract the 
notice of a person of good taste. They ‘*m*e' ge-, 
jierally iu ci romantic sppf*, particularly a hill, at 
;^oiiie distance from the village, tind consist of 


have a ."eraral circumcision, whcii thrN^ilUin m ot 

some other j!;reat ptrson, hath a son tit to tircuiiu isul ; ior 
with him a great many more aic eil^fUln 4 

notice given al/out eight or teit days tt'U* f*!r a;! nun to 
pear in arms, and givat pvepai«ition is made against t)io solemn 
day. In the morning before liit'** boys are*cirriimcjsed, pic- 
u nK ar(‘ sent to the lather of tin* child, that keeps the feast*; 
uhicii, :is I, said before, is either the sultan,.oi^sonie great pei- 
son ; and about tenor ekven o’clock the Mah'-inedan iiiiest 
docs his oliice. lie takes Uold of the foreskin nilh tuo sticks, 
ami with a pair of scissors snips it (>!].'’— Dumpier s Tcijagcs, 
Vol, 1. p. 33 !>. * » 
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gmves of ithe semiboja tree, a platit whlcli, - even 
when jouyg, fi-ow tlie fantastic growth of its stem., 
has a vej;’^rable and, solemn aspect. * The little 
mound's of earth at the foot of each tree alone point 

* ‘‘ At thfil tunerals^ the corpse ts o‘arri«d to the place ot 
interment on a broad planit, wbich is kcpi f*»r the public sei- 
vico-»t>t the dusurtj lasts for rnmiy geiu‘rtrioi!>. It is con ■ 
staiitly rubbed with limr*,’ either to preserve it IVdm ('iVch}', oi 
lo keep it pure. 'No coflln is made use of; the body being 
simply wrapped in while cloth, particularly oi the sort callrd 
hnmmims. In forming the grave, OkubiirJ after digging'lo a 
convenient depth, they make a cavity in the sid(, at bottom, 
of sufilcicnt dimensions uXvonUin the body, wliich is there de¬ 
posited on its right side. mode the earin liteially lies 

light upon it; and the i ,^y-, alter i>lrcwiijg Uoweis in it, they 
stop up by two boards, lasLcncd angularly to eiich other, so 
tliat the one is on the t(»p of fhe corpit,'whilst the otliei'^ de¬ 
fends it on the open side; the edge resting on tin* l)oUoni of 
nhe grave. The outer e.xcavalion is then filled up with eaitb ; 
and little while flags, or streamers, are stuck in order around. 
They likewise plant a shrub, bearing a white llower, called 
krmb(mgkumboja, (Pluniera obtusa,) and in some places wild 
marjoram. The wonn-n who attend the funeral make a 
hiilcous noise, not ^nuch unlike iht Irish howl. On the third 
o and scvcntli relations perform *a ceremony at the 

of twelve months, that of Ifgga balu, or 
.^citing up a few long elliptical stones, at the head and foot; 
which, being scarce in some parts of the country, bear a con* 
sidi ruble price. Oil this occasion, they kill and fea.st on a 
biiiValo, and lcfj.ve the head to decay on the spdl, as a token 
of the Iiononr they have done to the deceased, in eating to his 
memory. The ancient burying-placcs are* callwJ 
iind arc supposed to have been'those of the holy men 
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«ut ivl\ere.thje “rude forefathers.of,the haiylet 
sleep.” 

Among the iftiiny customs- common % the In¬ 
dian islartders, th«h’e is, none more uflivtrral.than 
the veneration for the tombs of ancestor?. When 
.the Javanese peasant claims to'be allowed to culti¬ 
vate the fields occupied by his« forefathers,*his 
chief argument always is,*tr..il^iJar them are the 
tombs of his progenitors. A Javanelfe, a.s I lr|ve 
rUmarked in another place, cannot endure to Jbe 
removed fi’om’these objects of his reverence and 
allbction ; and when he is t/Viui ill at a distance, 
begs to be*carricd home, at all the hazards of the 
journey, that he nufy “ sleep with his fathers.” 
The bodies jo£ some of the princes who (jlied in 
banishment at Ceylon, I perceive, w'cre, at their 
dying request, conveyed to’ their native isiaiid. , 

In Java, conformably tp'^this feeling, there is an 
annual festival on the eighth of the month of Shawal, 
lield in honour of ancestors. ()n this occasion, the 
men, women, and children, dressdd.in their decent- 
est attire, repair to the burying grounds, and pass ^ 
the day in devotion, each family stre- fn«r, the 
tombs of its progenitors ^ith the flower of the 

whom their ancestors were con'Jerted to the fuilh, ihey are 
held ill extj*aor(iinary reverence, and the least disturbance dr 
\iolalion si' the ground, though all traces of the gi;avos be 
obliteristcd, is ^-egarded as an unpardonable sacrilege,”*- 
\Ianden*s Sumatra^ pp, ^ 288 . 

VOL, J. » r 
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stitcsi .or Iijdian tulsi, a plant cultivated ip consi- 
dcr^bl(f^utwitity for this express oovasion. 

hi er£^rior nminer, the most Accomplished and 
court!j «f the Jiulian isl/ipderS'fall far'short of 
that pase and elegance of address which is so gfiJ 
neral with the natives, of Petsia and Hindustan,, 


aiu^,,which, however* hollow and iin^mccre, must 
excite some slnhc of ohr admiration. ’ 'Hiefe is a 


sorjt of rigid awRwarducss in all their forms of ad¬ 
dress, particularly if compared to the supple 
graces which distinguish the maaners of the na¬ 
tives of Hindustan. „ y^It will be almost unnecessary 
to dwell upon those particulars in their ee;ternal de¬ 
meanour, in which tliey agre6 with other orientals. 
It is respectful to cover the head, in«te.\d of un¬ 
covering it as among us. It ^s respectful to sit 
instead of standing. If is the very highest degree 
of respect to turn one’s* Ijack upon a superior, and 
often presumption to confront him. It is the 
custom to jsit cross-legged and on the ground. 
When an infenoy liddrcsses a superior, his obeisance 
consists in raising his hands, with the palms jolu- 
his face; until the thumbs topch the nose. 
1?his he repeats at the,end of every sentence, and 
if very courtly, pt the conclusion even of each clause. 
When equals meet, their salutation is cold and 
distant, but ifi .the ordinaiy intercourse pf life, a 
relative superiority or inferiority of condition is 
usually confessed, and a demonstration of it con-^ 
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stantl^ t^akcs ptitee. If a son has bepn long ^bs^t 
ftoni his father, ihe throws hinistfff at h® Kfet ^nd 
kisses them. A ’demonstration of affecHon, dess' 
profound,* would exten<| ,the embrace.'only eo,the 
k*ttee, but a very obsequious courtier will sometimes 
take his monarch’s foot and place it on bis head. 
The associatitm between loUVness ^iiid humility*of 
•manned? and f)hysical superiorif^’ ^(^inferiority, aj)- 
pears to be constantly present to thrfir minds. An 
'inferior never stands upright before a superior. If l^e 
stand at all, thdbody Is always bent; if he sit, it is 
the same thing, and his eyes arc/l\xe(l to the ground. 
When he a^dvanecs and retires, he moves as if on 
all-fours, and crawls or creeps rather than walk.s. 
There is ju nc ipo dc ol' demonstrating attection and 
respect, particularly, nauseous and indelicate. It 
consists in the superior’s oftcring to the iiilbrior the 
cliewed refuse of the betel and areca preparation 
as a mark of great affection, which the hitter 
swallows with much satisfaction. 


* “ The king is^ poor, proiui, and beggarly; lie never 
fails of visiting stranger merchants at theii* coming to his jiort,. 
t’.iui then, acctjriling to custom, Ijc must have a present. 
When the htrangcr T-eturus the*\isit, or has an\^ business with 
him, he must make him a prcwiit, otherwise he thinks due 
lespefct is not paid to him, and in return of the.se presents, hi.s' 
majesty will honour the stranger with a seat'near hi.s ifiicreif 
person, lyid will chew a little betel, and put it out ot his loyui 
’■leuth on a little ;xo\d saucer, and send^i it by his pie;;* l.u ihe 
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o^hv* salutation by touching the lips is^ wholly 
unknown to the Jndian islatidcrsn The parallel 
Ccremoi^^ with theni both expresses and implies to 
smelJ[/"'J!hk is universal among all the* tribes. 
The same term always expresses, in every languagev 
the action of smelling, and tails' singular mode of 
salutation. Tim heed and neck are ll\e usual ob- 
jects of the embr^r'i, the performance of V/hich is 
always accempanied by an audible effort, curre.> 
sponding witk its literal import. 

At meals, not much delicacy^,of manner is "ob¬ 
served by the India^J islanders. The direct grati- 
lication of the appetite, without mucli regard to 
the manner, is the principal object everywhere, in¬ 
deed, out of modern Europe, where ajiHfC refine¬ 
ment and sentiment attempt tp throw a veil of de- 
vorum ovrt- every indulgence of mere sensual ap. 
petite. Like other orisntals,'the Indian islanders 
squat down, au.d eat on the ground, or on covers 
little above its level. The naked hand alone is us¬ 
ed to convey th^ food to the mouth, which, con¬ 
sisting of rice of an adhesive character, which is 
,readily wrought unto a ball, and offish, or other 
‘mimal food, cut into little fragments; renders su> 

o 

perfiuous either knife, fork, or spoon. Ablutions 


Stranger, who list take it with all the sign's of humility aiicl 
satisfaction, and chew it alter him, and it is very dangerous 
to refuse the royal morsel/'— Hamilton $ Ne^ Acjo^fnt th 
J\ast Indies^ Vol. 11. p. Jti, 
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ure carefully’{jerformed both before and after 
tneals. * . . . 

As connected with the domestic mani>u'S of the 
ludiim islanders, reference requires tjv beJiSiede to 
the peculiar forlns among them of using inta%icat> 
^ing or narcotic drugs. • 

The mo,st important of tjip practices connected 
. with tin's subject, is that of.d'''*<fir*g the prepared 
areca and betel, t so ’wide-spreacS and universal, 
^•liis is one o*f those customs of arbitrary institution 
which, in all pfobs^bifity, originated with one tribe, 
and from them was disseminated among the rest. 
The name^i of both plants arc nearly the same in 
every language of tho Archipelago, and they are 
both in(%t*jiqus. It is more likely, indeed, that 
the'use of the aVdba, the leading ingredient’, like 
that of the clove and nutmeg, was 'commuui- 
cate<l from the people cf the Archipelago to 


* “ 'rin’y uso HO f-jHions to oat iheir rico, but overy hihh 
lakes a hantllul out of llie plaltcr, anti by welling his hand in 
water, that it may not stiik to his hand, squeezes it into n 
lump, us hard as possibly he can make it, mid then crams it ii:-. 
to his mouth. .They all strive to make these lumps as big us* 
tlieir inoulhs can receive them, and seem to vie with each 
other, and glory in taking in, tlic biggest luirip, so that some- 
tinici( they almost choak themselves.”— Voi/aget, 
Vol. I. p. 32.9. 

The words are/io and idclc, almost naturalized Jti ow 
own language, belong originally, 1 believe, to the TeliiiT.i. 
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(he neighbouring nations, than that it was in- 
trodncoil gihong ^linin by forcign^;r.<. In' confir¬ 
mation gf tliis, it may be observ’ed, tliat among 
the j'VJJatic, nations, the use oi’ the puc|KU’atiou 
diininislies in fretiueney’ as Wc recede from tfe^ 
Arcliipelago, and Unit tlie 4ei^hbouriug nations 
are to this day supplij>d with a great,,■^hare of their’ 
cousuDijition oK'th.iilrvg from that country^ 'Die 
wide extent ofcthe practice of cliewing the fietel 
will surprise no one who considers the universft 
fascination of narcotic drugs; and v.'ho adverts’, in 
confirmation of it, t^ the ’ti'o^dcrjhl Iiistory of the 
dissemination of,the tobacco plant. 

The whole preparation consists, as is pretty mtU 
known, of the pungent and aromatic leaf of a species 
of pejjpcr vine, which grows lusuviaiitly, and with 
little cave,' in the Indjim islands, a fact which im ¬ 
plies that it is indigeiKKis ; a small quantity of ter¬ 
ra japonica, an,,agreeable bitter astringent; a mi¬ 
nute proportion of quicklime ; and, above all, the 
fruit of the arc^.i palm, which, in one or two of 
the languages, we find distihguished by the name 
,of “ the fruit.”, This last is gently narcotic, and 
lienee, I imagine, t|ic charm which renders the 
whole preparation so' bewitching to those who use 
it. Persons of ah' ranks, from the prince to the 
peasant, are nnceasingly masticating it, and seem to 
derive a solace from it which vve can scarce under- 
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stand, and whidh they cannot explain. * Wlicn the 
prepara’tion, thi^ugh mastication, is’inixed^y/itlifthe 
saliva, the lattev sissumes'a dirty bro>jQiish Ved, 
which .colours the, teeth, gums, and lips,>''!i;javmg, 
«'t«it dries upon *1110 latteiS a blaek-eolouretl margin. 
1'hese nauseous J)ar,ticulars axe, to the aurpitse of*' 
strangers, considered a beatitjr, such i.s the ctfect of 
cu.stoirt. , No*mouth is thqugh>- bVidsome thol is}** 
not engaged in chewing the betpl, tuul in their 
•|>oetry a lovfer is oiten described comparing that of 
liis'mistress to the Iksure in a ripe pomegranate, 
the aptness of the simile consisting in the compa¬ 
rison of tjic stained teeth to tlie red grains of the 
fruit, and of the blacji stain on the lips to the hue 
which the broken and astringent rind assumes on 
ex])osure to the’atr. • 

In cominon with the rQst of mankind, the In¬ 
dian islanders have adopted the use of tobacco* 
The one name by which it is recognized in all the 
languages of the Archipela^^, and that the Ameri¬ 
can, or rather the European, points out from what 


• “ 'I'hcy arc always chewing «rac«,’a certain frail, like a 
pear cut in quarters, and rolled up in leaves of a tree culled 
betlre, (oTvclell,) like b&y lekves; which having chewed, they 
spit forth. It makes the mouth’red. They say they do it to 
comfoit the heart, nor could live without it .”—Pigafelia in 
Purchas;'Hook ii. p. 38. 
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source it was derived.* The practice of smok' 
ingsit tvas introduceil in Java al'outjthc yeai^ IGOI, 
qtccoV’dinj^to the Javanese annaJs, only forty years 
after it^ ^;rst introduction into the southc,rn. coun¬ 
tries‘of h^uropc, and but lilteen years after-its h],-. 
^ iroductiott into Engjand. Mf»st‘’probably it was 
introduced by the Dutch, who caio.'; to Java but 
■ nv(^years beforq^ ■> HgU the PortuguCs^i taught the 
natives the use of it, the era of its introduction 

t * ^ 

would have been earlier, from whence »we may in¬ 
fer, that the use of it, at an early period, was not 
common among that people themselves, t 

The fascination by which all mankind are led to 
the consumption of this plant, is no doubt owing 
to its agreeable narcotic qualities ; but these quali¬ 
ties, havvever alluring, would nfcvef have' led to 
the general .use of it, “ from China to J\'ru,” had 
K not boon fffc agr^^eablc narcotic which may 
be said to grow, and to grow with little care or 
trouble, in evei y clii^vte, the circumstance alone 
which could readey it cheap enough to be consum¬ 
ed by all mankind. Could the tea plant have been 


* * Tip' tprm by which the plant is> known to the Javanebe, 
in the hictiliou? liin^uiige ot‘c"reniony, i& somewhat whimsiCttK 
It is sofn, Which aUo moans a s^aino-cock This points at the 
esCimaunii in which both the plant and animal arc held. 

+ Neither Drake, nor Cavendish, make mentlou 

■ if llie ih'-‘ <'* tiibiicco among the Indian islanders. 
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80 cuJtivjited, should certainly have found tjie 
use of It no't universal. 

The practice oi'tobacco, first^ricd/has 
been genierally discontinued, and tlie Indiatnisland* 
/a'S now use it in a peculiar manner. Tlie toljacco 
is linely slived, add portion (d" it, in this fonn, is 
'pretty constaptly held betwben the lips and teeth, 
and, when »thc person wirlios? sJ»oak, thrust be-” 
tween the latter and tlie gums, lylding, in cither 
's\sc, greatly, in the opinion of a stranger, to ihc 
disgusting elfocts^ol * the betel and arcca j)rej)ara- 
tion. 

The Indian islanders arc well .known to be pas¬ 
sionately addicted to t,hc habitual use of opium, and 
yet the general use of this drug is but of comparu- 
tivl'ly recent initf&duction. I'hey may havd been 
taught the use of it by the, Arabs ; hut the exten¬ 
sive and pernicious cousumptioji which now dis-’ 
tinguishes the manners oY the Jn(ban islanders, is 
to be ascribed to the commerce of the ICuropeans, 
and to the debauching iutiiieuce of Chinese man¬ 
ners and example. Such is the universal taste for 
this drug, that It is limited only the price. It is 
consumed, of course, in greatest quantity where it is 
cheapest, and a very inoonslderable rise or fall in 
pi'ice will augment or dinrimsh the consumption in 
a surprising degree, even in countries whei;e the 
people have been long accustomed to the liabJtual 
use oi' if. it is, however, a luxury, and a luxury 
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vcfy liipihly taxed, and, of *coiirsefc«the eonsunip> 
tioft isr.fiji''’ li'bin, being’ ''I'lie’ opium 

j)opJ)y is^jrtujiately not a native,of tlic Arclni>ela- 
go. it been so, a consumption of the drug co¬ 
extensive witli tliat of tlie‘ai’cca arul betle prep;ir;*.7 
' tion'might be ajiprchendeti,’anti the destructive 
consequences to popuTixtion and ino’als xvoiild bo 
ceriain. The tfia’hihtaj use of opium‘'«? vyludly un¬ 
like that of, the, gentler narcotics, tea, Volfeo, xire- 
ca,"and even tobacco, but is far more pcrniciou'- 
than that even of any description rxf foi-mcuted' li- 
<|uoi’. As long as the use of it is restricted, it 
produces no ill conk-queuces, but it is more seduc¬ 
tive tl'.an axiy other intoxicating drug, and the 
free use of it mox’e deleterious. The .abuse of 
it is Soon discovered by those itteiistomcd to bh- 
serv'c its- victims. It .pi’odxicos general eniacia- 
*tion, a wild stui’c of the *' 3 yc, a cough, a hectic, iuid 
a total loss of a,npctitc. The whole of the tribes 
of the Indian islands/'invaii-ibly smoke, instead of 
eating or chexving'* opium, like the I'urks, and 
other people of Asia. The case is exactly I’everscd 
with rctspcct to it, and tobacco. Tlte mode of pre¬ 
paring and using it is well described by Mr Mars- 
<k;n. “ I'he method of preparing it,” says he, 

“ for use, is as IblljvvsThe raxv opium is first 
boiled or seethed in a copper vessel; then sti’ain- 
cd through a cloth, to free it from impurities ; and 
tlien a second time boiled. The lesif of the /flwi- 
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baku, slued fkip, is mixed with it, in a quant^jty 
sufficielit to absprb the whole; and it Is atterwArds 
made up into snvdl pills, ubout the sizct/>f a pony 
lor smoking. One of these being put into the 
i^iall tube tli,‘it.j)i’ojects Ironi the side of t)ie ^>ium 
pij)C, that tulie i 3 applied to n lamp, alid tl*c piIT 
being lighted, is oonsunied'at one vvliilf or inilation 
of the»lung'j, ‘atreuded witl\ a ■v'ln.^liug noise, rhe 
smoke is fjcver emitted by the mquth^ but usually 
receives vent through the nostrils, and sometiihcs, 
by adepts, thiY)ugh fclie passage of the cars and eyes. 
This preparation of the Upiqm is called niaadat^ 
and is often adulterated in the process, by mixing 
jaggri, or pine sugar^ with it; as is the raw opium, 
by inco„n)oi’atiug with it the I’ruit of the pisang, or 
pfcuitain.”"' **'■ ' 

I’lic Indian islanders, although addicted to the 
use of intoxicating drugs anore generally and more 
extensively than any other people, jrct have 110 strik¬ 
ing bias lor vinous or spirituous liquor. 1 look 
upon this to he a conslitutioiidhmatler, and the re¬ 
sult of climate, for 3 believe the passion for sjnri- 
tuous li(pior has never been ktupvii to exert a pei’'^' 
nicious inlluouce over the inhabitants of tropical 
climates. Had such iu ])a.ssion been natural to the 
Indian islanders, the productions ol‘ tlieir country 

^Jar'^ilrna }^innalra^ p» "277? ’ 
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wcguld liavu afforded abundant mca^is of gratifying 
it. yThfiiy ,TiianufactHre a sort of beijr'from rice, by 
a cheap qpd expeditiouis process,- and their many 
palms afl<)rd a cheap and abundant supply of wine 
of an agreeable taste, and, when m a state of fcn>. 
mentation, highly imoxicating.' < )f these resources 
they cannot be said to take an uiuiu'’ advantage. 
Some of the ta^hca. restrained, indeed,‘by re¬ 
ligious motives, .but otJiers, "who have no scruples 
of 'this description, are sober, and although a»- 
occasional debauch may be cnnimifctcd, habitual 
drunkenness is so rarp, that in iny extensive inter¬ 
course, I cannot remember a single cxamnle of it. 
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6AMES AND^VMUSEMENTS.OF THE IVDIAfl 
ISLANDEttS. 

* H 11- 

imverhf pa ssirm of the Indtan i.damiers/^r plai/. — Examplet' 
ffdolcd* —I iames of hazard. — Chess,—idomhat of animals, 
^ — Cock-fioJ^ia^,——Combat of warlike 5//<;- 
/* 77 a, i^'c—Cotiibaf of Uieii^er and bajfalo,—Combat of*the 
'••fdd boar with ram'and trouts.—Games of exercise ,— lour- 
diovfnls ,— The chare ,— Matnier^iu whick it ii J’oHowed hi 
Ceiebes.^ iTn Java,—Love of dnnei/t}^.—Character of the 
dances oj the Indian kslanders,—DijfcraU deAcripiions of 
ii ,— lipelleclunt amnsemenls,—The drama,' — 'L'lie Java* 
•rese Hit: invento's\^of the Poli/ncsian drama,—IJiffsrenf de* 
''iCriptions oj dramatic exhibiiions,—Snbjecls of the Java* 
nesc drama.—Tndiaii i-danflrrs passioiuilelij .fond of dr ama^ 
tic exhibitions,—An imptoved drama mi^hi be successful* 

Ay introduced among them, as an instrument (f eiriliztdion, 

• 

Xhe Indian islanders, like all -people unaix'ustom- 
ed to rej^ular and syitematie occupation and indus¬ 
try, are passionately fond of play^' aud those ) ribes- 
naturally carry it to the 'ijreatest degree of extrava¬ 
gance whose habits and lives are most ir'-egular 
and unsettled. The MidUys and inluibituuts of 
^Celebes arc, by their extravagant ^attachment to 
gaming, distinguished beyond all'the rest, j Even 
among the ’Javanese^ though they lead lives of 
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grcgiter tranquillity, and are more |>ti the exercise 
of hS^bitusd jiiilustry., the j)assiorris j|erteral, pervad¬ 
ing all orders, from the prince to the peasant. In 
illustration of the inHiiencc of this propensity, I 
shall inoution a few instances, from which the read- 
*cr wifi judge of its»>extent. Jn the central and 
most commercial provinces of Java, tii^re is a class 
bl fTmbulatory hi&ourcis, usually <lenbmini,itefi Ba~ 
/or, and thes^o allord to the stranger tiiC'Inost strik¬ 
ing‘example of the pernicious effects df this vice* 
These persons are thoughtless and* extraviigaiit, 
and by starts idle andi laborious. No sooner have 
they received their hard-earned wages, tjian they 
Jbrtn a rhig on the ])ublic street or highway, sit 
down deliberately, and squander it away^. . A per¬ 
son travelling through the most 'irequented roads 
of Java is constantly pr^'sented with such scenes. 
5 >nch exhibitions, howevo”, arc not conlined to this 
more dissolute class. On'a market day, in every 
part of the country w here ojicn gaming is not abso¬ 
lutely prohibited, men and women, old and young, 
form themselves into groups in ihe streets of themar- 
•ket, for. the purposes of play, and the attention ol‘ 
the stranger is soon attracted to those crowtls, by the 
tumultuary and anxious vociferation of the players. 

Of the passioji of die Javanese for play, we have 
another striking illustration in the ai tifice resorted 
to by the proprietors of treasure, or other valuable 
property, to protect it at night from the depredation 
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of tliiev^sy, wlierl it, is transported from one part of 
llie country to auotlicr. 'I'hc only antidoto toihe 
supine carelessness and soinnolcncy of the Javanese’ 
isplay/aiid the proprietor of the property, tl:^ere- 
ofi-e, furnishes the party with a sum to gamble Jbr,,, 
wl'iicl) insures a decree of vig'il.iuce whicli no in- 
diicemcnt of ^/oar, duty, o'' reward, could co.^-. 
maud!' 

■ 5 

When ejigaged in play, ^^c imai:,iiu; the charac¬ 
ter of tlic iiatiA c.s appears for the moiiunit thorougli- 
ly cliaiigcd, for* thvij-grave, orderly, and calm man¬ 
ners, arc cliauged into iinpatie^jcf, eagerness, and 
hoistcrons noise. * 

Among the Malay*' and people of (Celebes, the 
iu/lucnec .nlnv is still more violent. After los¬ 
ing their money,’they stake tlicir jewels, their side- 
arms, their .slave.s, and, it is often alleged, men 
tlieir \iivesand children, oi, in the last extremity, 
fheir own persotial freedom. With these tribes, 
tlie <lisj»utcs which arise at the gaming table arc 
often terminated by tl\e dagger, or generate in- 
turable feuds between families. 

Games of hazard arc the favoi.riles of the In-, 
diun isliindcf.'''. 'I'hey do not-much piuetise games 
of sedentary skill, and gaines of exorcise are neither 
congenial to their habits, nor to the climate they 
hihabit. 

Of games of hazard, the most common and most 

Tf 

gambling'is a kind of chuck-farthing, acquired from 
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tht; Oiinesp, the most debiuiclico of. j;it;uestcr.s. 
FrJ D tRbtfi, too, tSicy have aojuiroa tlie knowledge 
of cards, ifnd of a kind ofjaro. From the Fortuguesc 
they, havo ats'juired the kijtqwledgc of dido, as the 
f dadu) implies. Amongst,fie Javanese, tile! 
only game of pure hazard of iMivc origin, consists, 
jnjTucssing th(^ iiuml!>er of heans, certain ile- 
scription, whicfi the players hold in tliAr hands. It 
is called by^theCi Talagatari. ^ 

.Ofthe sedentary games of skill, the native o.m-s 
are a variety of descriptions pluyeil on checkers 
resembling our draughts. 

Of the celebrUted game of chess, supposed to 
have been invented by the Hindus, I must on this 
account say more than, would othcptlswJtt? necessa¬ 
ry. J'hc collateral evidence aiforded on this sub¬ 
ject, from an exa'.uinati6n of its history among the 
Indian islanders, does not tend to corroborate the 
hypothesis of dhess having been invented by the 
Hindus. Ihc .hivpnese, the tribe with whom the 
intercourse with the ancient Hindus was most bu¬ 
sy, hardly know, the game but by report, and even 
thus far they kifow it only by its Persian name. 
The Malays, on the eqiitrary, knmv the game well, 
and are fond of it; but then they have acquired it 
in comparatively recent times, and in their modern 
intercourse with the 'Pelingas. The evi^lence of 
language not only shows this, but shows alsio that 
the TeJingas must themselves have ‘borrowed 
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it frovn .the Pepians. Chatur^ the name of tjie 
game» i*s arfd not [n(hai\ 

is the IVrsian word king, and thev.onjy way. 

In vvliieli, the [ndiau isianders can jn’ononnec it. 
Jildahy'xa paxatf is hut aV*o»Tuption of the Pei^ian 
word j}}a(!ali^ a'fojfc-soldier /c7’, tlie’Malayan 
name of Ihc is of the'vcnuicular language of 

^ 'Kalingo is not, as.s^nne hVve imagined, a 

corruption cf the Malayar) word d^‘ad, but the 
tyue jVrsiairword foi ci'cek-iuate, ))orro\ved byotir- 
selves, and siiU more accurately by tlio French. * 
is it not probable, that, ha.|l the Hindus, when 
tb.ey enjoyed a mo}n)po!ij of tfio, intercourse with 
tlie fudiiin islanders, known the game of elioss, 
they wt)uld have rivoromended tliomsolves to a 
podple jussionatery addic ted to play, hy instructing 
them in tins inlrresting g,unc? The)w//V/ //oZ in- 
^^:ruct them ; and ihe prohabiiicy ihcreTore is, that* 
they tiicinsel\es tUfi not hmckrstaiid it. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones iicknov.Icdg'*^, that no account of such 
a game cxi.sts in t(ie vvritir'gs or tlie Jhahinans. 

Hut of all the sjiecVos of* gaming, that to which 
rlie Indian i.slffndcrs arc incest fondly addicted is 
staking o]i the issue of trie combat of pugnacious 
animals. The cock, fr^m his superior courage, is 
the great favourite ; aiuf flic diversion of cock- 
hghting is most osjiocially in vogye among the 
Malays/tho people of ( Vhibes, and the Ikdincsd. 
I'o tlioj^lriltes the grane-cock is sucli an object of 

voi. T, H 
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interest, that their songs and poctl y are.full of his 
priJ^cs.*^ '■riie hrifod most esteemed is the produce 
of ColclyGs. 'I'lie Javanese light their cocks, like 
the Mar’ionicdaus oi’ Hindustan, vvithollt spurs; 
^lio^'lalays, liugis, and Macassars-, with an artiliciAi 
spur, in the shape'of a small* scathe, which, how- 
oxer, notwithstanding' its harhai’ous iipp-carancc, is 
in reality less' destrutlivc than the I'ortJi in us(' 
among ourselvtfs. 

, Quail-fighting, more particularly among the Ju* 
vaiicse, h extremely common.. most ihmous 

hreed is brought fr^)]n tlu? island of Lovilfoh\ It is 
singular that it ?s the female, the male being t om- 
paratively a timid and small bird, which is used hi 
these bitter, but l>loodh‘ss combats, 

Tlie Javane.se <lo not disdain to he amused by a 
battle between two w.u'iike crickets, called, in their 
langnagCjjVw^Z .! <'//, uoV licsitate to bet considerable 
sums on tlie n'sult. 'I'l'e little animals are excited 
to the combat by the titillation of a blade of grass 
jit(liciou.'<!t/ applied to their noses '! 

Tile j)uciili(y (if tlie Javanese in matters of 
this sort does not end iiore. Tlu'y will risk their 
money on the strc}>gth and hardness of a parti' 
ciilur nut, called tlie tiiiiniri, and much .skill, 
patience, and dexterity, are consumed in the sc- 
lecthni and the strife. At other times the com¬ 
bat, which is to decide the I'ortunc oi' the jiarties, 
is between ttvo pajicr kites'; the object irji this strile 
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beings the fall •qf' the' advei’Saiy by the dcstvuotion 
of its bfliu’g’ • la a favourable .di^, fifty or^ixt^ of 
tliesc will be sometimes seen hovering ov^jr a Java-, 
nesc eityj 

^, Other diversions, depbftdiug on the courage 
rooity of animals,\nd indcpendfint of play; are doSiP 
moil. Among the Javanesc,*thc most interesting of 
these ifithc’cyiftbat of the tiger-mid bt^ffalo. The biii- 
falo of th(^ hidiuu islands is an animal of arcat size 

4 • • O 

and strengtli*, and of nocontemptible courage; for*he 
is at) ovcrmiit cU for tin* royal tiger, liardly ever fiiilifig 
to come olf victonoiis in the fig/it with him. It must 
bo confessed that there is no sbu^ill satisfaction in 
seeing this peaceful and docile animal destroy his 
ferocious and savage enemy. Neither are pos.scss- 
ed*of much actiifc courage; the tiger, indeed, is a 
coward, and ligiits only perfidiously, or. through 
necessity. On this account, it is necessary to conJ 
fine tliom within very narrow limits, and faither, 
to goad them by various contrivances. A strong 
cage, of a circular form, about ten feet in diame¬ 
ter, and fifteen feet* high, partly covered at the 
tiH), is for tlWs purpo.se constructed, by driving 
stakes into the ground, which are secured by being 
interwoven with bamboii. ‘i'he bufiiilo is first in¬ 
troduced, and the tiger IcC in afterwards from an 
ajvrture. 'i'he first rencounter is usually Iremcm 
dous ; the buffido is the assailant, 'and his atiempt 
is to *ci^i§h diis antagonist to death against the 
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stiroii" v/alls of the cage, iawhieVhe frequently 
SU(j^.ee(b. « The fciger, soon Comineed of the su¬ 
perior st’.engtli of his antagonist, endeavours to 
avoid liqn, .grid when lie cannot do so, springs iii- 
snji^usly upon his head and ne^*k. In the lii\:f 
combat of this nature to wiiitji I was witness, the 
buffalo, at the very first edurt, broi.“ his antago- 
nist’s ribs agaivisu the cage, and lie d ’ojjnevl down 
dead. T'hn buffaio is not always so fortimate. I 
have seen a powerful tiger hold hint down, ti.rovv'i 
upon his knees, for luany seeoiyds , and iti a few 
instances, he is so tom w ith wounds lluit lie must 
be withdrawn, and a fresh one introduced. In nine¬ 
teen cases out of twenty, hovv,ever, the Itufialo is tlte 
victor. After the first onset, there is little saiis- 
faction in the combat; for the ahiiouls, having ex¬ 
perienced each other’s', strength and ferocity, arc 
reluctant to engage, and the practices nseti to goad 
them to a rene^'val of the hglit arc abominable. T he 
tiger is roused by fii-ebraiuls and boiling water, and 
the buffalo, by pouring upon his hitio a potent in¬ 
fusion of capsicums, and by the application ofaniosl 
j)oisonou.sncttIe, f kamadu,) a single touch of vthich 
would tiirow the strongest human frame into a fever. 

Wild hogs, which arc ill vast abundance in Java, 
arc ensnared and fc.ighi against rams anti goals, a 
ludicjrous, buA bloodiess combat. J he wild boat* 
of Jav’a is an animal of little ferocity, and noj much 
strength. 
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A coinbafr bot'wto Ivvo bulls, such as the pqople 
_ of Butan, alid otlter coutitries to the ^4,oi'Jih ol^ Ben¬ 
gal, ■ delight in, is a favourite exhibition among 
some <d' the people of the island of Madura. I» 
•have not heart^that it fs practised clsewherc.\ 

Of games of exprcisc or amusementj disjiiayTng 
address oA agility, the liyliaii islanders are not 
‘oiidf a^d mover excel in tjlieni. In all their exer¬ 
cises they .would rather sit than iftan^, even where 
. there is an* obvious advantage in the latter posftion. 
if, (or exuinph;, ft chief amuses himself with* the 
exercise of the bow and arrdw, it is always sitting, 
and not standing, that he takes the diversion. A 
kind of foot-ball, caljed sr/ 70 /Y/«’«, is played by most 
of the tribes, but is not a favourite pastime. 

* When the *!iionai’cli in Java, according to the 
custom of the oast, shows himself once a week to 
his subjects, or the governors of provinces, in 
imitation of him, to tlieir depoiulents, a kind of 
awkward tilts ai’c exhibited, 'flic Javanese are bad 
riders; their horses are clumsily, and badly, though 
often gorgeously cajiarisoned, and are too small in 
si/e to posseSk the strength andmctioii necessary^to» 
make a fine display in a tournament. Those Lilli¬ 
putian Justs, therefore, are a mock upon military 
exercises. 

All the civilized nations of the Aichipel^o hare 

* •rupier''» Accouat an Embassy to t)ie Court of the 
Tcsho< I.ania. 
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ioug passed that stage of society in which lJu’ eliacc- 
is p^rsuod /or subsistence. Fr6in thfc circumstan¬ 
ces of the comitry, tlic probability indeed is, as 
has beeiji pginted out elsewhere, that die pro- 
gres^ towards civilization was not bl gencra'l froin.'. 
the Juuitef state, but*that of thcvli^hcrinau. Sonic of 
the more abject tribes of savages, bowe»er, confined 
to the mountains and farcsts of the interipr," while 
the fisheries,of the coasts and rivers are in tlu* oecii- 
palion of powerful enemies, jiursue tlie c liaco as tho. 
principal means of subsistoned. /I'lw negro races 
which inhabit the iiAerior of tlie Malayan Penin¬ 
sula luint the deer, the hog, the monkey, and all 
the animals of the forest, as the chief means of 
livelihood, and use poisoned arro'.vs to destroy their 
game. 

Of the civilized racef who ])nrsue the ehace for 
amusement, the most celebrated hunters arc the na¬ 
tives of ('elehes, who arc passionately fond of the 
chace. 

( .'clehes, contrary to the more usual cJiaractor of 
the other great islands, abounds in extensive grassy 
plains free from forests, which alibrd tho proper 
cover and food I’or a variety of the best game, such 
as various kinds of doer,‘ the wild liog and ox, 
which are not disti.rbed by beasts of prey ; for in 
Celebes the tiger and leopard, wliich are plentiful 
in the western countries, do not exist. These 
plains are lookt'd upon as the common j)v.)0ierty of 
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the tribe to \\lioui they belong, and are so jealous¬ 
ly guarded' tVoin the intrusion, of stwingors, that 

'it would be death to an alien to eater them. ^ jVo 

• 

sooner is-the rice seed east into the ground,-tliau 
Uie chiefs and,their retainers tly wirii eiftluiiiasm 
to the sports ot'\he held. Persons ol' all age'ij^i 
in the tlivcjjjsion. *\ uati\ 4 L‘, describing to me the 
•ecstasy of “tholiunlers on th*e5e oct“^ious, obscrv'''V 
witlitheSirongest allusion which their niaiinerseoiild 
suggest, tluit all i are and anxiety isere buried in 
the transports of tl^; ehaec, a man then forgetting 
that he had a iaifhly, and thaj he was a father. A 
hunting party frequently couwsts of not less Ilian 
•^OO lioisenien. A man of sixty has been point¬ 
ed out to me, who, on such taicasions, has hunted 
down several JiJ ig’s in a day’s ciiace. Although 
pretty strict Mahomedans, at such tinies they will 
not even disdain the pursuit of the* wild boar, Inii 
follow him with ardour.. 

The cliJice is pursu<'d.on horseliack. Ihe hoi'ses 
of Celebes, thoiigb small, seldom exceeding tiiir- 
teeu bands liigli, are larger, and unite a greater 
share of blond and strength than any oliier breed ^ 
of the Indian islands. They arc regularly traiif- 
ed to hunt, and possess a considerable share of 
rtcetness, and more iif poiseverance. Ihoy arc • 
not onemnbered by any useless weight, Ix'ing rode 
bare bucked, with a very si!gl>t* snallle,bridle. 
'I'he’lujntes is anned with a light sjiear, to thv 
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sli^ft of which is attiiciicd a moveable uop:^, and 
hisprinqpijraiin is^jtu cast tliis noose over tlic horns 
of the deer or wild biill. When he succeeds in 
entangling the animal, lie leaps olF his hprsp, and 
disjjyitches him with his spear. ■ ■ ,, 

/ne cliace is foUowed in .^ava with less ardour 

I' I 

and spirit, and witli^ niudi loss skiil' The game 
Tias lied liomiitiic expensive piaiiis'of tlie Lcntial 
portion or the inland, whkli are higli^ udtivated 
aiiu highly peopled, to take sheltcrrin the hilly 
country, wiicre they cannot oe puKsued, lithe, 
tlieielore, the cliiieO litirdly I’onns any poitioii of 
the anuisetiient ol' the people. In t])c ill peopled 
districts or the eastern and western extreinitics of‘ 
the island, tlie chaee is pursued on horseback as 
in Celebes, Init the deer and wild Jiog are rather 
besc‘i than lairly pursued, ati attempt I)(‘ing made 
'co siirround iiieir luumts by a multitude oi peasant¬ 
ry assembled for the purpose, while, on their aj)- 
pearajiee, they are hayed by dogs, and mangled 
with cutlasses. 

'lire tiger is sometimes pursued by the Javanese 
with 1)4)10 skill, and in a manner peculiar to them¬ 
selves. An extensive circle of spearmen is formed 
round the known Iiau))t of a tiger, which is gradual¬ 
ly coinraeted, until the animal, hemmed in on all 
sides, is compeded at length to attempt an escape by 
rushing through the phalanx of spearmen. In this 
endeavour he is commonly killed throuj*hJtl]e num- 
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bers 9ud of' the hunters, and the ipr- 

» . * 
Miidublh length of riieir neaponA. 

All amuseinoiit of the- same sort is often pre*. 
>ciitc\J, pi a more coinfbriable manner, before the 
, Javanese sovciieigns at tlseir palaces, but front the 
superior number aijd dcxicriAy of the 'spearmen, 
and Ihc iiifcvior (rourage of ^he entrapped tiger, it 
is a!;tttuled,v\ 1 th less risk. , Amon|r a great many 
exhibitions,of this sort to which J luive been wit¬ 
ness, I never knew an instance in v\hieh the tfger 
was not destwyed without the least difficulty. 

'Die love of dancing, in if vai-iety of shapes, is 
a favourite passion of the Tiufiau islanders. It i.s 
soniewliat moi e, imieed, than an ainuseinent, often 
mingling itself uith the more serious business 
of'hfc. Dancing, as practised by them, is neither 
the art, as it exists innong,tlie savages of America, 
nor among the Hindus and Mahomedaus of 
VV'estern India. Like flic latter, tliey have pro¬ 
fessed dancing women, *ivho exhibit for Iiire ; but, 
like tin? former, they occasionally dance them¬ 
selves, and in public- processions, and even more 
serious occasifflas, dancing fornitj a portion, of thf 
soleitinitiesr 

Whatever be the oc'casion in whicli dancing is 
exhibited, it is always grave, stately, and slow, 
never gay nor animated. As in ^11 Asiatic dan¬ 
cing, it “is not tlio legs but the body, and especially 
the arms, dfivvn to tlie very lingers, that are era-, 
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jJoycd. Dexterity, agility,’or liveliness, ar£_never 
:itt^inpt;^{l. ‘ To aIw gravity and solcmiiity wliicli 
.belong to file inhabitants of a warm climate, any 
display of ability would apjK'ar as indccprous, as 
thejl' stately and sluggish minuet dancing appeaijs 
nisfipjiortably tiresome to oifr more volatile au<l 
lively tempers. ^ • / 

*“ The dancingp of the Judiau islandcVs may be con. 
sidcred as of three kinds,—their serious 'dances on 
puWic occfision.s,—the private? danctvs of iiiclividual.’i 
at* iestivities,—and the exhibitiouso of pi'ofl\Sfted 
dancers. ^ 

Of the ih'st kisid arc tlje war dances of tlic 
people of Celebes. If a warrior thiows out a 
dehauco to his enoniy, it is done in a daiu e in 
wliieh ho brandishes liis spear and kris, pronouncing 
an cmphiitic cliailcnge^ If u native of tlie same 
Vountry runs amuck, ten to one bul bo braves death 
in a dancing' posture. When tlioy swear eternal 
liatrod to tlieir enemies, or (idelity to their friends, 
the solemnity is accompanied by a dance. There is a 
good deal more vivacity on these occasions than X 
ever saw exhibited on any other of <'he same kind. 

All orders e?v< (atod in the piXNsenco of a .iavMiese 
monarch, on pubiic of ca.sions, are accompanied by 
a dance. \\'iion i uie.ssage is to be conveyed to 
the royal ear, the messenger advances with a 
solciiiK dance, ahd retreats in llio saine way. The 
ambassadors iVom one native prliu'o- iji Ja'va tn 
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another follow the same coui se when coming into 

ami refiriirg ft*oni tl^e presence cV’ the sd^v^reign to 

wlioin they are deputed; M lien tlie pensoii^ 

whose^ business it is to let the tij^er loose iVoni l»is 

into the h«(^!low s^]l^are of spearmen, as above 

nientioned, luive perfonned tl\eW duty, aifcl received 

(he royal n.o(l^to retire, itn occasion, one would 
• * • ^ • 

think, •wheij Waneing- mighl: l)’e spafed, they do so 

ill a slow dapee and solemn strut, .nitlii some risk 
ol' being dtn'oiired by tiie tiger, in the inidsC of 
\dir performance. • 

Previous to the introduetioA of the JMahomedaii 
religion, it apjiears to luive been.the custom of all 
the oriental islanders, i’or tlie men of rank, at 
their public festivities, when bcatcii with wine, to 
<lance. [Jpon« such occasions, the exhibition ap¬ 
pears to have been a kipd oi‘ vvar dance. The 
daiu'cr drew his kris, and went through all the^ 
evolutions of a mock figlil. At pnj.sent the practice 
IS most common among the davauc.se, with every 
chief of whom dMiicing, far lioui being considered 
scandalous, as among’tlic people of V» estein Jndia, 
is held to be jrnec(‘ssary acconijitishmeut. *. Jic^ 


9 

* In I )iiinj)U'r’b time, irjul I tu tlic prt st ».t th<j: 

pi’ojjlc of iMimJanao Cdlovved the sanie jiracticr. “ It was not 
Ion*.; betoir tlir enuseti Ids (Jantiii,-; womrij to < nfcr 

tht'room,* aiui llu* romjiany \miJ» tlmt J had 

forgot^lo tell ^oLi, tluiL tlif’y Jiave ijuIm* bol xc'cal irusic hero 
\\V‘^ ^ could U ocf]"’ rulv a mw o! a t.Jiid oi beiJ^ * 
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si)ectable women hover join in it, ami with that sex, 
dancing is confined* to those wliose proiossion it is. 
In the most crowded circle of strangers, a Javanese 
chief will exhibit in the mazes of the dance with an 
ordinary dancing girl, or, in Oliver words, witl>, a 
common ‘prostitutes I have', often seen the smtan 
of Madura, a most amiable and resp^^ctable prince, 
in this siluatiftn. 'l’|ie daucc at siilh tijncs is tio- 
thing more than the slow and solemn pacing e\lii- 
bited on other occasions. 

The professed dancers ditfer little hut in' ’in¬ 
feriority of skill, Irom the common dancing girls 
of liindustiiii. Those who have been olten dis¬ 
gusted with the latter, will find still lo iji- 
terest them in the fon>ier. The music to which 

witijout clanjxjib, biNtefn m numbor, and llicir .\vcii:iit lucivjb- 
in;; grtidiiiiiiy Iroia about ilirce to ton pound wuiglit. J'hest' 
WOK* M't in a uii a table in the gi nciril’^ Inuiho, 

for seven or eighlMlays together, before the cii(TunrioJt*n d;iy, 
they wcie struck each with aditllo stick, for the biggest pait 
of the day making a great noise, and they ceased that inorinng. 
So these dancing women sung thepiselvibs, ainl danccti ti» their 
own music. After this the generars women, and the sultanas 
sons, and his nieC(»s, danced. Two of the sulUin’s nieces wei't 
about 18 or 19 yeais old, the other two" ti't a''’' three oi 
four years younger. 'I'licsc ^young ladies were very richly 
dressul, With loose ga-mcnis ofsiili,aiid small coronets on their 
heads. '1 hey were much fairer tlian any women I did ever 
fcce there, and very well featured ; and then iitbses, Lnough hut 
small, yet higber ilian the other women, and very pru- 
porlioned.*^— Voyages^ \"ol. I, p. 31f2. 
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the dancing is performed is, indeed, generally incom- 
parahly better than that of WesteJn India, altliough 
the vocal part of it is ('qually harsh and dissonant.' 
Now iinditheii a single voice of great tenderyess and 
j)*elo<ly may be biit*wlicm;ver;uieffortismadc 

^at raising it for the ac^;ommodatioa of an audience,*it 
becomes hapii and uuinusica*!., 'I’lie soi’gs sung on 
.s'uch o f cy ion I are often notjiirtg nea-e tlian mipre- 
incditated elfusions, hut among the .iavanese, to 
whom I am‘now more particularly alluding, there 
aiV- some iititional baBads, that might hear a compa¬ 
rison with the boasted ode s of tlfc i’ersiati minstrels. 

'J'he singular fact of the sovert'ign having, 
among the Javanese, the most beautiful and admir¬ 
ed of Ids coiiciibines instructed to dance, and their 
exlrthiting theii® pcrrormauce in public, accords 
with what I Juive stated respecting the condition of 

wctmen among the liul:.!;) islanders. 

_ __— • __ _ __- _ 

. " . * 

' Ciliiiiriiodore liciiulicu s a^’count oi’a diinec* oxliibited be¬ 
fore iIh? King oi Adiin i-^ souk what pecidiar, but very charac¬ 
teristic :—'* Tiicii came iiflcen or twenty women, who ran^^cd 
ihemselvc? by the wall isidl*, and each t»f tlicrn having little 
tlninis in thoir lufads, sung tbeir king’s coiu|nests, .making 
their . ^h*os an'ivy er tlic drums. Alter tliut there came in, at a 
littai door, two little girls, odcfly dressed, but very hand- 
.'iome, and wliiier tlian any 4 evgp^saiv iu s<) hot a country. 
Lipoii their licad they had a sort oi iiat, made ol’ spangie^i of 
gold, which glittered migliiily, together wUh a plumr.ahout 
a loot and a half high, made of the sami* spangles. Tin’s hat 
hung dow n upoft one car. ''llity had large car-pcr.<Iaut3 of 
♦.pangh'S of gold, hanging dnwu to their shoultler.s, Jheic 
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^Tlie intellectual innusemoiits of tho^lndian isktnd- 
ers consist 'of l,islQ.ihig lo pri^esscd- slorjf-tellem, 

neck vv a>s cnvc^'ctl with necklaces of gold, and tipon theii 
shoulders was a sort of jacket of gold, euriously tngravep,^ 
unTTer whicli was a shiff, or wai^t'*oat of cloth of gold, with 
red silk, covering their breast, and a vciy broad girdle, made' 
, of gold spangles.^ 'f heir‘girdle was tied al)yve the haunches, 
from vvliich there^mng a ckjth of gold, ultli st'.aig? ‘ Suethes 
underneath, whichmere likewise made of cloth of gold, and 
did* not pass the knees, whc*re several bells of gold liung upon 
tiieiii. *■ ,» ' Js 

Tlicir arms and legLi were naked, tut, from the wrist to 
the elbow, were adorned witli bracelets of gold and jewels, af 
well as from the ancle to the calf of their leg. At their girdle 
each of tlunn had a sword, tlie hilts and sea’obards of v\hich 
were covered with jewels; and in their batuls a large ian of 
gold, with several little bells ahont it. Tetoy advanced u^^on 
the carpet with a profoun*! gravity, and, failing upon Mieir 
.knees befon* the king, saluted liim, by joining theii hands, 
and lifting them up to their head ; then they began to dance, 
with one knee upo'i*! the ground, inaking several motion^ witli 
their body and arms; after that they danced upright, with a 
great deal of agility and cadence, sometimes putting their 
hands to their swords, anntlier time making as if they shot a 
bow, and sometimes as if they had a shiejd and hanger in 
‘their hands, 'fliis lasted about half an hour, after which .they 
kneeled before tiie king, a*.uh in my opinion, wciFt’ pretty well 
tired for each of them ha.) aboV-e forty pound weight of gold 
upon her. Ilowevci, they danced with a very good grace, 
and if our French dancing-uiastcrs had seen them, they 
wouhTjiave owned their performance not to have* been what 
we account barbarous .’*—Collection of Paija^cs^ 
Vol. 1. p. 732. 
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wr to tl\pse ^vllO make a business yf reliearsing tliclr 
written compositions, and of dramatic pcr/ormam cs. 
The first will be dcsciibed lu another part oP thi^ 
work. • The last deserve^ a partietiJai* destriplion 
nil this place. 'Vhe Javanese are tlie inventor ..f 
tthe l^olyucsiaii dranm, and diroughout tlie Arehi- 
pelago are •celjebratcd for th^it skill jii it. As tin' • 
• riidi'i^fr^end t^irlie-.t eflbits of the stage, ;' jd as a!’ 
fording iiitci'csfingThuidalio’iS ofttu; etc 
nuipners ol'the pcojfie, these < \liibitions deserve, a 
degict ufattentiG#! nldeli tlie}>a»v far iWnn nierif- 
!i]g*0)i their own ateomU. • 

AnioJig the ,)aviine'‘C there arc iio dramatic writ. 
mgs; then^ is no stage, and no atiempl at scenic 
deception. The acting is of two kiiids, !ji e<pud 
esteem among tlie people themselves, oinj ron-ist- 
ing In the peribiniance of* living* actui s, and the# 
other iu that of* poppets., Tlie first N<^mt‘i/nr,es ex¬ 
hibit wdthonl masks, but much mo;;* liegmentiv 
with them. Tliey are invariably men, /.'^r women 
never perform, 'riic^second are ot'r.wo kinds, one 
consisting of ordinary jmppets, nuieii inferior, in 
ingenuity, to those among our^el\Vs, and the othci^ 
of e('i'taiii scenic sliadows, which are peculiar and 
natioiiid. These last ^irejRunstrous and grotesque 
figures, of about twenty inches long, cut out of a 
stitf untanned buffido bide, and jrbmmouly \crv 
highly gilt and painted. In the representation 
riiey,arc moved k'v tltc^ prompter fiehind an ob- 
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Icng sciTon, of ordinary white cloth, rendered trans¬ 
lucent hy having 'A lamp suspended Dehindl 

All their acting may be considered as a kind of 
pantonyme,.. for, even in the most perfect .exhibi- 
Umis, there is little dialbgue. I'/'ich player dne.s 
not study his part,' or, at iq »st, get it by heart; 
but the little he sayf^Kc furnishes unpremeditated, 
as his recoilecAion of ,the story, or hi'* niay 

assist him.„ 

The great mover in the drama, whether mock oi 
real, is the prompter, or dalang, as he is called ui 
the native languafje. This person’s olHoe is very 
inadequately described by calling him the prompt¬ 
er ; he is the soul of the whole drama, and his func¬ 
tions are better depicted by comparijig him to our 
ancient bard., or minstrels. He sits full in front of 
the audience, holding.before him one of the com- 
mon metrical roieaiices, from which, in the chaunt- 
ing accents oi‘<ll/e Kast, he I'epoats, before the in¬ 
terlocutors commence acting, the narrative of what 
they have to perform. This pi-actice he [)orscvcrcs 
in from the beginning to the end of the play. He 
does the same thing with tlie sceiric shadows, sel¬ 
dom venturing, liowpver, to limnsfra dialogfic for 
the puppets. ^ 

From this ac..omit of the Javanese di’ama, it 
will be easily, seen that a play or piece is not in¬ 
tended to be a skilful anil interesting representa¬ 
tion of the real business of the world, or of human 

.'1 ' 
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passions, enjojwiicnts, and siiftcrings, but the sirngle 
and artJiBss.relation 4:)f a conmioi^ tale, Sonjc ’of the 
inos’t prcnnincnt adventures of which are dramatize 
ed in ihe^representation, wliilo the principal stream 
of the narrative^is eoiidiuiled by the relation of the 
bard. 

* The acting, consisteni enough witli the manners 
^ot' heavy and inonoton^us. U horc is ‘ 

no life nor action in it, and. nothing i^tural. "J''hc 
players dajuT instead of walking, and when tl!cy 
s]*eaL, it is ia a conuterfeit aiid Petitions lone of' 
voice, iKU'dly, in sljort, in the* accents of Inmian 
beings, I'licir dresses are cliaTavtcristie an<I pro- 
pe]\ gtnicjally in the ancient cosUnne oi‘ tbe coun¬ 
try, suitably to tlie parts tliey have to perform. A 
full*l)and ^)f Ja\*anese music, in the manner of a 
( horns, constantly accompayics every kiml of act- 

The snhjects of the .lavauese drama are the 
Hindu legcmls of the ifeimayana and Mahahaiat, 
aiid iliose of the fabulous pericals ol' tlieir own his- 
lory, "i'lie em))irc of*custom, so arbitrary among 
all barbarians, •renders it a rule not to be .trails-^ 
grossed, tliat -tlic performaime by S(ieni(^ shadovys 
sliould be cojifined cxckisively to the representa¬ 
tions of Hindu story j "the* true acting to tlie most 
ancient portion of their own legendary history, and 
the ordiiuiry puppet-show to the more modcrti. 

nosades tte more regular dramatic entertaiiL 
*• voL. I. i 
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inents now alluded to, there arc two others occa- 
sionalIy^introducid„ in the nvmncr of interludes, 
, between the scenes of the more regular perfoi in- 
anccs, wJiich afford more amusement to jbhe stran¬ 
ger. One is an exhibitbn of bup^bonery,.which f 
Jitu'c seen so well acted <i.-' to afford much merri¬ 
ment. The only personages who f'm he facelious, 
by the x'ulos oj’the Javaiuise dtama, .\re SitKiar i\\^\ 
Jiagong, the redoubted friends and servants’ of Ai-- 
jima and llama. The acting of the. persons win* 
represent these characters is less con;«traiiU’d, more 
bustling, and more natural than that of any others, 
So much drollery is frecpiently displayed as to con¬ 
vince us that the Javanese have considerable comic 
powers; and that, if the sphere of their acting 
were enlargcil, and their talent, cultivated, they 
might lualvc excellent comic actors.* 


* 'I’ho Siamr&o^lrama bears, jn almost evoiy particular, su 
close a rrscmbliincc to that of the Javanese, that it is impos¬ 
sible not to suspect that both had a common origin, 

l.es Siamois oni troissorles de dpoctacles de theatre. Celny 
qii'ils appellent cone est unc danse ii plusienrs entrees, an sun 
du violon ik de-<|uefques autres instrument. Les danseurs sont 
masquez annex, U n p.esenlent plutost un combat qu’unc 
danse ; & quo^ que tout se pd'^se presque cn mouvemens elevc/ 
iS: en pustules cxUl vagantes, ils no laissent pas d’y melor de 
temps en temps quelque mot. La jdhparl de leurs masques 
I'ont l ificjtux & rvpivsentent on des betes inonstiuciises, ou des 
'•vpetes 4le tljitbletf Le spectacle qu'ils appelleiit L^evne csl 
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The, second description of is a kind oi’ 

•pautoinjmic exhibition of wild beasts,’where 

nil pocinc'mt^Mo du I'Kpiqur lS: <lii draniiititjut*, rjuL^diirc trois 

^,^urs dqiuis huiL ^uUin jiistju’^i srpt (in Miir. (ft- 

soul (Us hi^^toircs on vcis', hcrnMisos, iL f.Uaiitor s ’par pIusR*urs 

• ncttnirs 1(»ui()uis prtisens, cjui wo chanu'in quo tour a lour. 
L un tiVux (PhaPif** lo role (!e riiis\o\icn, tV ^ autrc's ochix Jis 

• pcisoiitv qnt^ I’liibtoiio iait parl(l: jiiais cc sont Ions iionimos 
qui cliauu-nt, point (U‘ loinim's. Lo tififjan^v^i uno dopblr 
oIhuso d’lioinuios ^ do fi‘imn«’s, <|iii nVsl [lomt giiorrioroj niais 
galanU', ot on twus on dTiuini lo divortisscmont a\oc los 

quo jay dif cyd(‘ssus qiu' Ton nous avoit doRiio^, Cos ciaii- 
bciirs tV' cos daiisousos out tons dos oAglos iaux. Sc fort lungs, 
do cuivn* iJiuiio; ils chuutoin dos parolos on diinsaiit; iJs 
io pouvont sans so fatignoj Uouucoiip, parcv' que lour iininiure 
do dansor n’ost (ju’uno simple niarcho i.n rum), foil loiito, & sans 
auctin mouvetnent idcvc, mais avoc boaucoup do coiitorsions 
lonLos du corps S: dos bras, auij^si no so tiounont ils pas run 
I'auluio. Doux hcjinmos copondant cntietloimoirl lo spoctatoui' 
par plusiours soUisos que I’un dit au man do toutos los daiiscurs, 

iSc I’aulreaii nom dos toutos Jo?, daiisouscs. Tons cos actours 

■ 

n'oiit non do siiigulior dans lours LahiLs : souioniont coux qui 
daiiw^onl au J\abain tV au ( om, ont dcs bonnet', do papu r (lore 
liiiiits Sc poinlus a peu pidS comme les btTnnc'ts cie ccrcinonic 
des iMandjirins, i^ais (pn descendont par les culoz jusqu^au 
dcsSv^us des oroillcs, vV (jui sent garnis do pmrrerios mal coiu 
tivfaitos, S. de deii.x pendans d^oreiflo do bois eJortu Lo Cunft 
& ie Ilabuni font tcOjours appciojtaux fuiKJiadlos, S: quolquc- 
Ibis on d’auIres rencoi,Ires ; (Si il y a apparence quo cos sjuiv 
laclos n’ont ricn de licligieux, puis qu’il ost^Icfendu aux 7’a- 
laptiins d’y'assislor. Lo Lacont sort princlpulcinont pftur so- 
IcninisoT la Icile^e ladbdicare d'un Touiplo nouf, lorsqubn y 
^^lato Miic statue nouv(' d(i leur boinmgna-Codom *' La Lua- 
here, 'Ibra. i, p. MS ^ J50, t 
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plityoi’s, dressed^put in the Jigurc of the various 
animals of the forest, personate their habits and 
cxliibit their manners. I'he matter is so well man¬ 
aged as “to make us almost believe that \\v. arc in 

m % 

tl-p.disagreejible company of t^- ti<‘cr, the leopard," 
or tlic wild boar. 

Whatever stranger.; may think of th,e dramatic 
ciitcrt.uiimcuts'of tlic viidkin islaiulers*, 
n deep and lively iiU(?re>-t in a native iiinlience. IJy 
ineaies oftlieni, cveii tlie most illiterate gain a con- 
sidenilde aapiaititai^'cc with the .legendary history 
of their country. 'Fhe habit of listening to such 
perlbrniauces coiivinci.'S inethat it would l)c no <iif- 
Hcult matter to Introduce among the Javanese at 
least, a more iinjn’ovcd drama. In the first Instance, 
sucli perfoiinances might be ailaptt^d to llieir 
. tastes, by being built'on the foundation of their 
own legends. A judicious paraphrase of T//(J Tent- 
pe.stj lor e\ample, composed on this principle, I 
have little doubt wumld be eminently succcssfuh 
The effects of such CKhibitions, as an instrument 
of civilization, need not be insisted upon. 
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SfANNEUS OF^FORKIQN SETTLERS. 

^ * m 

'Piffi'rrui ' f./ fuixif^n*colonUU*—Hetllcn froi,- 
Iftiifhtsit’n, — ’V'/ifii' rhirdi U — i'l'ic Ch^tcfc^ — 'Ihcir chu-‘ 

f"nctt‘r and nMnncrs,—Arab felllcri .— EiiiDjH-aii srl.'/i'rt _ 

i-'hanictcr of *hv Pattk vntonLU—Of the Snanith ro^>- 

I HE object of this chapter is to furnish a brief 
sketcli oftlic character, habits, ami manners, of the 
prinl-ipal foreigiMsettlers among the Incliau island¬ 
ers. 'I'hesc consist of fiidianii, Ciiincse, .Arabs, and 
Dutch. Sti’iigglci’s of other nations arc found 
.‘iinong the Indian i.slandcVs, but, iivi general view, 
(hey arc not deserving of*a particular consideration. 

'I'ho nu/hes oj'ITint/uslan, who visit the oriciital 
islands, are inhabitanlS of the westtai!, but chicHy 
of the eastern,*coast of the I’enins^ula. Europeans 
denominate them generally by the rfame of Chu- 
lia, and the natives ol'tlwjcountry call them, more 
jn’operly, Kaling. The ninneroits vessels of their 
nation bring annually, with the setting in of the 
westerly monsoon, shoajs of these people, liScrally 
to s|^ek their fortunes in a country richer by na- 
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ture than their own, less occupied, ^nd the natives 
of which are easily circumvcMtcd. In their cha¬ 
racter these adventurers ad^lirewd, suppb, unwar¬ 
like, mendacious, and avaricious. Trade is their 
main pursiiiit, but when labour is yvell rewarded, as 
'fnrthe British settlement of Brince of Wales Island,* 
they occu[>y themselves in day-labour. A largo 
portion of tlv'se emigrants return ^o Indie, but a 
considerable one also colonizes in the country, in- 
to”man7ing with the natives; for it 's rarely that 
the females of their own nat'on accompany them. 
The motley race foVmed by thel^e unions is a coni- 
pound character of no very amiable description, par¬ 
taking of the vices of both parent stocks. They 
are known by the name of FUrayiaJain, dr half-coids, 
speak and generally write the lyuguage of both 
parents, and, through their keenness, activity, and 
endowments, contrive to enjoy a large share of the 
patronage of the native princes in whose states they 
arc settled. This description of settlers is confined 
to the western portion of the Archipelago, and, 
comparatively,, f“w of them are found beyond Su¬ 
matra and the Peninsula. The eastern parts are 
distant from their native country, and when tiicy 
reach it, they have there ,to encounter the active 
competition of the Chirtesc, a race superior in ener¬ 
gy and talent to themselves. 

■Of all foreign nations, the Chinese have settled 
in the greatest number in the Archipelago. ' Their 
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country, overflowing with iniiabitants, lies clcsc 
"V ^ * 

to the Indian islands, and a ccftistant inteiKioursc is 

kept up between them. The Chinese junks never 
fail to.bftng a large suj)ply of emigrjvits, «tind the 
• iCuropeiin tradhig ships'frequently do the samp 
filling. But lor the.peculiar litws of China, w6ich 
clicck thc^ progress of emigration by interdicting 
women entirely, we»sliou!diflong ago have 
seen the jiriucipal portion of tlie ^\reh*j)elago colo- 
pized by this race. Many of the Chinese I'eturu 
to tlieir owif coijntry, and tl^e first intention of 
overy emigrant is probably to^ do so, but circum¬ 
stances detain a mnnber of thcnl in the islands, 
wlio, intermarrying with the natives of the coun¬ 
try, generate a race inferior in energy and spirit to 
the* original seltler, but speaking the language, 
weaving the gaib, jirofessing the religion, -and af¬ 
fecting the manners of the parent country. I’hc 
1 'liinese settlers may be ifcscribed afi; at once enter¬ 
prising, keen, laborious, luxurious, sensual, de¬ 
bauched, ami pusillanimous. They are most gene- 
lally engaged in trade, in which’tllcy are equally 
speculative, expert, and judicious^ 'I'heir sajicrioB 
(ntelligeuee and activity have placed in their hands 
the inariagcraent of the*[m]blic revenue, in almost 
every country of the Archipelago, whether ruled by 
natives or Europeans; and of the traffic of thp Ar- 
chipqjago with surrounding foreign states, ‘almost 
"the whole is Conducted by them. From China they 
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have imported into the Iiidiiin islands the agricul¬ 
tural skiM which ^li^V^ilguishos 'that country above 
all others ol' Asia, 'riiis skill is advant:fgeously 
' transfenod t{> the culture of tropical prodiicts, to 
thfit^ of the sugar-cane, pepper, aud indigo. In, 
the western couutrirt, wlici't tljere is least compe¬ 
tition from tlie natives, of the couuL.y, the Cliincse 
employ thenrJcVv'es in handicraft tra&cs, aiiil.'.-.ie 
the best and •most exjieditious workers in wood and 
iron. They very seldom condescend to work as 
day-labourers. They a]c the ^c^lst conscientioiis 
people alive ; the constant pro.s})cct of gain or ad¬ 
vantage must be presented to them to induce them 
to fulfil their engagements, which they will always 
evade when their judgment is not satisfied that an 
adherence to tltcin will he certaiuly'profitablc. '' 

' 'i'lit.’ uco'Ji.jti* potiriut of tlu* Cliin<- ‘ 

colonists :unl of t!io ArciitjK-lii’»• i^i ‘jivon uv Sir'rim- 

in:is Ilcrbt rt, iii the tMUiint . tunc ;—“ 'I'lic town 

of its own i:r)\\lii alf'^rils hitic save pepper, aii'l cotton¬ 

wool'; nlhcit. p< ppiT it)!' lh(! jiriMU at part is l.i'ijuoht thither by 
the inliiutoly indailriou.s (-hyooscsj who eaci- Jaiauny coni<' 
to an anc'ior in iniiltilndcs at this port, and unload their jfinks 
or pravv.^ fioin Jainhy in Suiiiatra,^Borneo, Malacca, and oLhci 
pl.icfs, i)iakin« l’»aiil.am l-hcir^'5.u»j;itzinc ; out of which, foi 
rials, or hy cArhnrue for other cunimoditic.s, they ‘supply liie 
En;.^li‘'hv Dutch, iu’.id otlur nations. The Chynescs are no 
<juanellcf >, ulhtit voluptuous, vein icons. Costly in their sports, 
^reat ;;iiint\sters, and in trading too subtle for youvig niercliants. 
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I'hc Cliyiese who visit tho Indian islands, jjud 
^ .settle *iu thtfin, are all from'the niavftiiye provin¬ 
ces of Canton and Fokien. Those from the lat¬ 
ter beat* a much better chanuder than thysc IVom 
,lhc former. They are rarely irom the lowest or¬ 
ders of society, au^l they arc dess gros.s' and aq/ect 
in their jnaiiners. 'The' principal bulk of the 
vsrttlf'fs are jit Java, Homey, and little island 
of I’enangi but a (ew scattered famijie.s are to be 
/omul in eVery country of the ArchipcIaj.;o in'auy 
manner eiviitzed. ' 


til'r liiiii;*. -o \iOfltlal to lliiil, nftt i tlify luUT lost their 

whoit' < sliitOj wifi* am! chihlK'H arc stakc<l ; yrl in little lime, 
.*ctv-Iilv(\ hy here find tIuMC, are able tt> redeem their 

loss; if not at. the flay, they aie soul iii the market for ino.^t 
adviintaiie.”— [Irrbnf^ Travels^ p. .>()!. ].>ampier (Im/s df- 
.scribes the same bu.sy and e\lraoriJmary peoph:, in hisaccoui-^ 
of Aclilri:—Tnil tjfall the nv-ichants that trade to this cil\, 
the Chincst* are the most r( niaikahh*. 'J’here aie i-ome of then; 
li^e hen. all the ytaii loii'; ; btitt>theis only malo anmul voya¬ 
ges hither from Clnmi. These latter come ljit.h<.r soiuctimo in 
dune, about ten or tweivi'^aii^ and !/?tr?^j;\f.4u^dan(:o of rice, and 
sevcial other cogiinodities. They lake up hme-es all hy one 
another, at the end (d t!iO ’o\v n iioaI tiie sea : and tlial end of lift* 
city i.s called the China camp, because there they always <^uartci, 
and bring their goods abhoi|e EliVjiier to sell. In this fieet come 
several mecliaiiics, vi/. carpentcis, joiners, pamu rs, Uc, The.'-e 
set themsei\e5 immediately lo work, nuikiii^^ of chests, drawers, 
cabinets, ^uui all sorts of Chinese toy‘-; ^\hicl: are y* .sooner 
finished at they* working houses, but lin y are preo/nl-y np 
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The Arab settlers arc more considerable from 
their inflnence tliah‘their numbers^ ' The Arabi¬ 
ans began at a very early period to trade'f to the 
I Archiiicl'igo., Tn 129f), when Marco Fold * .visit- 


in shops, ami at the door.^ sale. So th.'t for two months 
or ten weeks this p;.iice i.s like a fair, full ot sfeo;)s’ stuii^y-V;l’ 
all sort of \oiitlible coinmodilics, and people reporting hitho! 
to hny ; and as lindr goods sell oH', so they conlra'';l themselvoi 
into, less compass, and make use of^ lower huuH^s. Butias' 
their husmess decreases, .theii* gaming fimong themselves in¬ 
creases ; lor a Chinese, if he is not at work, had as lieve he 
witlioul victuals as without gaming ; and they are \eiy de\- 
tcrous at it. If hehue their goods arc all sold, they can iighf 
of chapmen to buy their sliijja, they will gladly sell Uicm aiso, 
at least some of them, if any merchant will buy ; for a Chiiu;^t 
is for selling ( veiy’ tiling, and tliiy who are so happy as to ger 
f'hapmen P.'i* their own ships, will return as passenger‘s with 
their neighbours, leaving their camp, as ’tis called, poor am: 
naked, like othei parts of the city, till the next year. 'Viif.v 
commonly go away about the letter enil of September, am; 
never fail to return again at the season, and while* thty au 
here, they arc so much followed, that lluie is hut little bus- 
ness stirring for the nu’rchant:* of any other nation^: all li)«. 
discourse then being ol"going down to the Chiihi camj>. Fvei. 
the Kiiropcans go thither for their diversion ; the Kngli?/;, 
Dutch, and Danes, will go to (I’lnk their hoc-ciii, at some 
China nicrchanr.s house whd'*^sells“ it: for tliey ha\e not 
tippling-iiouses. The European seamen leturn thence into 
the city drunk enc/.igh, but the Chinese are very sober them-' 
M'lvcs V(d. ir. pp, 13(>, 13T» ^ 

* Marsdai'ii Marco Po/op p. 6'01. 
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rd Sumatra, 4ie found many of the inhabitants* of 
the coast -cohvertetl to the Maliomec/an. religion, 
and abttut the end of the fourteenth century Ma*- 
hoincdaRism had become the natioinp religion of 
^jonie of the molt consi(feftibIc of the western tribejji. 
Arabian adventurci^s have settled in ahnost cVery 
country of the Archipehi^(^ and intermarrying 
w'klt (siie n^th’cs of the ctyniiry, iJogot a mixed 
ijice, whichJs pretty numerous.. Of all the na¬ 
tions of ^Vsiii who meet on this CMinnon thectirCy 
the Arabs ase the most ambitious, intriguing, and 
bigolted. I'liey have a strength of character, 
which places them far above tlie* simple natives of 
the country, to whom, in matters of religion, they 
dictate with that uvrogaiua; with which the mean¬ 
est* of the cou.ntrymen of the prophet consider 
thenrscK'es entitled to conduct tl'.cmselvos,. They 
are, when not devoted to s]>iritual concerns, wholly* 
occupied in niercautilc’adairs, and the genuine 
Arabs are spirited, fair, ;md adventurous merchants. 
The mixed race is of a much less favourable cha¬ 
racter, and is considered as a isiijipie, hitrigumg, and 
dishonest class. , , , 

'I'he Dulch and Spaniards arc the only hiuro- 
pean pcojile who have ^colonized in the Indian 
■A rchipc'lago, or at least w'ho now exist there as 
colonists. 'I'hc Dutch arc permij;tcd freely to 
purchase’ and liold laiijls, anil iiiMava csjJeci:ilIy 
i.'.av fuirlv bi^ considered as naturalized. The 
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Cr«ole I'Uid mixed r.ic es partake at 'east as much 
of the native character as of that yf the genuine 
Hollander. AVitliout the means of accjuir‘ng a li- 
•-l)eral ed^jcation, living under a suspicious uud per- 
vprse order of goverumci.t, as a ]);ivileged caste,, 
exercising a tyranny over ('>(> great body of the 
population, and entirely served oy slaves, it can¬ 
not l)e siipposifvl tlial sncii untoward ci,munit'taiwfes 
should l)eg(‘' a fliaractor of iiuu'.y virtues. Th; 
mixed races of ihc I )utch arc, accor(!ii)gi''y, with very 
partiid cxcejitiou.-', a timid, se> \ ile, sensua!, indo¬ 
lent, and uneducated people. Tiieiv niauners and 
habits will he best described in the language of a 
Dutch traveller of good sense and sound observa¬ 
tion, who had ample oj)portunily of tioting them, 
and wlio'cannot bt' suspected ol 'harbouring any 
undue prejudices againrt his countrymen. About 
the year 17 7* b mid there is not much dirfereuce 
since, Admiral i-itavorinus gives the following sketch 
ol the Dutch colonists of IJatavia, 

“ Europeans, whether Dutcli or of any other na¬ 
tion, and in 'wKaiever station they are, live at 
Batavia, nearly in the same manner. In the moni- 
ing, at live o’clock, or earlier, when the <lay 
bre;i!;s, they get up. Mtuly of them then go and 
sit at their doo»s; but others stay in the hoitsc, 
witli nothing ..but a light gown, in which they 
sleep, ‘thrown over their naked limbs; they then 
.hre.ikfast iipon coffee or tea; afterwards they dre-ss 
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and go out, *to attend to tl'l business they raay 
, have. Al'inost all* who liave’auy ])lace w eiuploy- 
inont, i|iust be at tlu ir proper statioii, at or belofc 
eight o’clock, and they reuiaiii at. \i<uk till eleven,* 
W half past. 'At twelve*o’clock (hey dine, takt^‘<#n^ 
afternoon’s nap till four, and'atteiul (o their l)nsi- 
ness again till six, or take iutour out. oi' the «‘ily in 
vi'carnage. • At si.x o’clock they assemble in coin- 
patu'os, and* play er converse tilUiiin*, \vi;en they 
.icpirii home; whoever cbooses to stay to sujywr 
is welcoDJe, “and* eleven o’chv'k i.s the usual hour 
of reliiiiig to lost. Coiivi\;ial gaiety seems to 
reign among them, and yet it* is linked with a 
kind of suspk'ioiis reserve, wliieli jtervades all 
.''t'ltions, and al! companies, and is the cousequenee 
of^ an arbitrary and jealous government. 'J'lic 
hsist word tiie.L ntay lx; tvresled (o an cval nie;m- 
ing, may bring on very serioiis coiiseynences if it. 
read) the ears of the per.son Abo i.s .aggrieved, 
either in f:icL or in imagination. 1 have heard 
numy people assert, th:it they would not confide 
in their own brothers in this country. 

“ • 0 women are present al •these assemblies*; 
il)ey have their own sep.aralie companicvS. 

“ Married men npifeli^;’!' give themselves much 
coneci'ii aiiout their wives, nor .show them much re¬ 
gard. , i'hey seldom eonverso vvirii them, at least 
not usel'ul subjects’, or sneh as concern -society. 
After having been married for years, the ladie.s 
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iire often, therefore, as ignorant of Ihs world and 
of manners as upon their wedding-day.' It is not 
that, they liave no capacity to learn, but the men 
' have nor inclination to tcacl). 
r “ 'Die men generally go dressettin the Dutch 
fashion, and often vvear black. 

“ As soon as you enter a house, v\herc,you intend 
to stop for an* hour or more, yon are desinid'h/ 
the master to niake yourself comfortable, by taking 
off some of your clothes, kc. This is done, by |ay 
ing aside the sword, pulling oft*.the‘coat and wig, 
(for most men wear wigs here,) and substituting 
in the room of the last a little white night-eap, 
which is generally carried in the pocket for thul 
purpose. 

“ When they go (mt, ou foot, they arc attended 
by a sbrve, who carric.<.' a sunshade (called here 
smnbrcel or pai/uu") over tlieir heads; but who¬ 
ever is lower in rank than a junior merehant may 
not hjivc a slave behind him, but must curry a small 
sunshade himself. 

“ Most of the wliite women, who arc seen at 
ilatavia, are horn' in the Indies. Those who come 
from Kurope at a marriageable age arc very few in 
number. I shall, thert^bre, confine my obsciwa- 
tions to the former. 

“ rhese are either the offspring of European 
tnothers, or of oriental female staves, who, having 
lirst been mistresses to Europeans, have afterwards^ 
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been marrietl.to thciii, and have been convevtetbto 
Clirisrfanity,* or at>]casl; have wMiiiicd’thf name ot‘ 
' Christiiins. 

“ 'Dlie clii'Idien prodiieed by these i,varriages, 
^may be kiiowi^ to tlicithird and foin tl) !»eneratioy, 
especially by the eyes, wliicli aFc much sfnallcr 1;lian 
in th.e iiuniixud progeny oi* the Kuropcans. 

There^itre lik/wise elnldren, j»ho arc thcofi- 
jpriiig (>!' I^ortngucse, but these ycvtgi- become en 
tii'ely wl)it(?. • 

Children borft in the Indies arc nicknamcil 

^ • • 

Uplojis by the Moropeans, although both parents 
may have <-oine lioni Europe. • 

“ (rirls are eonnnonly niarriag;eable at twelve or 
thirteen years oi’ age, and sometimes younger. It 
scWom happen.*, if they are but tolerably hand¬ 
some, have any money, or any to expec.t, or are re¬ 
lated to peo])lo in power, that they are uninarrie<f 
after tlsat age, * • 

“ As they marry while they are yet children, 
it may easily be conceived, that they do not pos- 
.scss tho.'<e requisites v\*hich eifame a \foman to man¬ 
age a family nvith propriety. There are majiy ol' 
them who can neither rcatl nor write, nor possess 
atiy itlcas of religion, t/f’jnorality, or of social in¬ 
tercourse. 

“ Ileing married .so young, tl^py scldoin get 
many children, and are. old women at thirty year.s 
of age. Wtfuicn of fifty, in l‘hiro]>e, look young 
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er, anil fresher than those of thirty at Jhtoia. 
They are* ill general of a very .tlclicaie make, and 
ef an extremely fair complexiini; Imt the tints of 
, vermillipn, which embellish our mn tliern hiflies, avo 
wholly aliscnt from their cdi’eeksj tlm skin of their 
face'and hands is of the ii.'-^st deadly pule white, 
ileautics must not he souglit amengst thcinj tia; 
handsomest vvk*nn 1 saw wouUs scarcely ho tl.oug.ht 
middling pv^'tty hi Ihirojic. 

*' They have very supple joints, and can fe^n 
their fingers, Iiands, and arms,'in almost ex cry'di¬ 
rection j .but this they have in common with the 
women in the West Indies, and in other trojiicai 
climates. 

“They are commonly ol' a listless and lazy tem¬ 
per ; but this ought chieily to be csciihed to ti.eii 
educatipp, and the nmvber of .slaves, of both sexes, 
'tliat they always have to wait upon them. 

“ They rise* about half past seven, or liglit 
o’clock in the morning, ‘•fhey spend tlie iorenoon 
in playing and toying with their female slaves, 
whom they art ue\irr without, and in laughing and 
.talking with tlieip, while a lew moments .iftcrwards, 
they will have the poor ercatures whipt most uu- 
niercifully for the merest • trifle. They loll, in a 
loose and airy t'uess, upon a .sofa, ur sit upon a h»w 
stool,, or upon, the ground, with their legs ciussed 
under' ihem. In the ntesui time, they dp not 
tmiit the chewing of piming or Ix'to!, with whicb 
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custom all Indian women are infatuated; tl>Vy 
likewise masticate 'the Java tobacco ; this makes 
their snittle of a crinr on colour, and when they 
have done it loiij^, lln^ jjet a black .border along 
,^heir lips, th^ir tcctli become black, and thei*' 

• 9 * 

mouths are very disj^grceable, fhough it is pretend¬ 
ed that thjs use purifies the anouth, and preserves 
, I’fora flie tootliach. ^ 

“ As the. IndiaT> women are really «ot deficient 
,i^Po\vers 'of undcrstaiuling, they would beconio 
veiy usel'ul lhtmj>ers of society, endearing wives, 
ami good mothers, if they were hut kept from fa¬ 
miliarity with the slaves in their hifancy, and edu. 
cated under the immediate eye of their parents, 
who should be assiduous to inculcate, in their ten- 
def minds, the |)rinciplcs of true inoi’ality, and po¬ 
lished manners. Hut, alas! the parents, are far 
from taking such a burthensome task upon tlien!- 
selves. As soon as the cliild is horti, tlicy abandon 
it to tlie care of a feuiale .slave, who geneially 
suckles it, and by whom it is reared, till it attains 
the age ol' nine or fen year's. 'rhe.so nurses arc 
often but ont*’reinove above a brute, in poinJ of in.» 
tellect; and the little innocents imbibe, with their 
milk, all the prejudice^ ^nd superstitious notions, 
which disgrace the niind.s of their attendants, ami 
which are never eradicated during the l emaindcr of 
their, lives, hut seem to stamp them rather with 

VOL. i. * K. 
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the character of the progeny of dci?picable slaves, 
than of a civilized r^e of beings. 

** 'Fhey arc remarkably fond of bathing and ab¬ 
lutions', and they make usp of a large tub for this 
»2iurpos>e, which holds three hogsheads of water, 
and in which theyhmmerge their wliole body, at 
least twice a week. . Some of then' do,this in ihc 
morning, in one of the running stiearns ouf of tiio 

city- ^ ^ 

“ In common with most of the wonicn in £9 bi?, 
they cherish a most excessive )ea,lousy of then Inis 
bands, and of their female slaves It they diM >vcr 
the smallest familiarity between them, tl.tv set no 
bounds to their thirst of revenge agiiiusl ihosi* pooi 
boudswomen, who, in most rases, have not d.iied 
to resist the will of their masters', for fear of ill 
treatment. 

“ They torture them in various ways; they have 
them whipt with rods, and beat with rattans, idl 
they sink down before fhera, iieaily exhausted* 
among other methods of torturing, they make the 
poor girls sit befoic' them in such a posture, that 
' they can pinch them with their tods, m a certain 
sensible part, which is the peculiar object of their 
vengeance, with such j;»*de_l ingenuity, that they 
faint away by excess of pain. 

** I shall refrain from the recital of instances, 
which I have heard, of •the most refined cruelty 
practised upon these wretched victims of jealousy. 
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by Indian women, and which have been related (o 
me by \\itncssfl?s worthy of belief; thcy*arf too re- 
'pugmint.to every feeling of humanity, and surpass, 
the usual bounds of credibility. . 

“ IJiwing thhs satiated* their anger upon their 
slaves, tlieir next object is tatake equal rcveujje 
*upuu I heir husbands, which they do in a manner 
V 1 Ael, *un(t iuorc/|>leasant to thei^clvcs. 

“'1 he warmth of the climate, which influences 
sti1||lfigl> upon their lonstitutious, together with the 
dissolute lives of tin* men before marriage, are the 
(di>M s of much wantouucss and dissipation among 
thi vvemcii. * . 

“ Maiiiagcs are always made at Batavia on Sun- 
ilays, yet the bride never appears abroad before 
ihe^following Wednesday evening, when she at* 
tends divine service ; to be sooner seen in public 
would be a violation of the rules of decorum. ' 

“ As soon as a woman becomes aavidow, and the 
body of her husband is interred, which is general* 
ly done t he day after his decease, if she be but rich^ 
she has iniuicdiately a number of suitors. A cer* 
tain lady, who lost her husband while I pras at, 
Batavia, hud, in the fourth week of her widowhood, 
a fourth lover, and, at the end of three months, she 
married again, aud*wou)d have done it sooner, if 
the laws had allowed of it. 

“ Thdir dress is very }ight and aify; theyrhave a 
piece of cotten cloth wrapj^ied round the body, and 
fastened under the arms, next to the skin; over 
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it they wear a shift, a jacket, and a^chintz petti¬ 
coat, which is all covered by a long gown of kabay, 
a,s it is called, which hangs loose, the sleeves come 
down ro tlie wrists, where they are fastened close, 
^willi six or seven little gold or dVaniond buttons, 
Wijen they go out in state, of, to a company where 
they expect the presence of a lady of a counsellor 
of India, tht^' put qn a ver}. fine‘ipuslin’ 
which is iTfuile, like the other, but hangs down to 
thV feet, while the first only reaches to the kfKes. 
^Vhen (hey invite each other, it is always with the 
condition of emning with the long or short kubny. 
They ail go with tlieir hciids uncovered ; the hair, 
which is perfectly black, is worn in a wreath, 
fastened with gold and diamond hairpins, which 
they call a cundc : in the fi’ont, 'and on the sides 
of the. head, it is stroked smooth, and rendered 
shining. By being anointed with cocoa-nut oil. 
They are particularly set upon this head-dress, and 
the girl who can dress tlfeir hair the most to their 
liking, is tlieir chief favourite among their slaves. 
On Smulays'they sometimes' dress in the European 
style,, with stays and other fashionable incum- 
bi'ances, which, however, they do not like at all, 
bcinff accustomed to a dress so much looser, and 
more pleasant la this ton-id clime. 

“.When a jady goes out, she has usually four, or 
more', female slaves attending her, one of, whom 
bears her betel-box. They are sumptuously adorned 
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with gold an^ silver, and this vstentatjous luxuify 
the Indian laclies carry to a very great ex^ss. 

“ Tin y seldom inix in company with the men, 
except at marri^edeastj. 

“ The title of niy lady is given exclusively tc* 
.the wives of counsellors of India. 

“ The li^dicsare vm-y fond of riding through the 
sffeets of thtf town, fii tlieir Carriage^* in the even¬ 
ing. Formerly, when Batavia Was ‘in a more 
fionrishing condition, they were accompanied ^y 
musicians ; Imt this is little customary at present, 
no more (han rowing tliroiigh, the canals that in¬ 
tersect the tow'ii, in little pleasure-boats j and the 
going upon these parties, which were tiqually 
enlivened by music, was culled orringbaj/cn." 

'/'lie character of the Spanish colonists of Ma¬ 
nila, formed under circumstances equally- unfa¬ 
vourable with that of the Dutch ol Batavia, is drawn 

• * 

by M. Le Gcntil as follows: 

** M. POidor, Vilia Cosia^ a very worthy man, 

* Slavorinus's •Vol. K re- —(^tnuTiodgre 

Roggeweiii, in ^72^, gives a ludicrnua and untiivouiaiile 
account of the Dutch coloiii-sts of lliat lime. Ilis* 
creAv,** he says, were contatiiittated by ttieir example,*' 
all the lower sort being as*^^>rufl»gate and b wd as ii is 
possible to conceive a jt^ple to'*^e, insonuirli, ihat the first 
question many of them asked of strangers a»Mvcd from 
Europe is,* whether they have not brougkt some nc;v*oilhs 
over; and wlieth<T they cannot teach them a more livciy and 
extravagant method erf .swcaiing.— Harris's Collection of 
Vo^dgeSf V’^ol. I. 
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wilh whom,I afterwards became very intimate^ 
often said* to me, that the Indies were detrimental 
to'morals. - He counselled me, if ever I (married 
* and hafi children, not to allow th^ to go to the 
. iivljes. Txco ihings only^ he added, form and 
hold together societies ; religion^ that is to say^ 
Ihe fear of God ; and’honou(\ thalj.sip.'ia^, the 
idea one attaciics to Hhis xcord; thid these fteO 
things, •which. r£<l,’ rnust cotisider as the props jof 
soifelies, fail/tig, one has no good to hope for Jr^Du 
men ; that at Manilla these tzeo props were craz//, 
and z^ery tottering., 

“ I cannot here help making one rcHcction. It is 
a great pity that so tine a country, which appears 
to be a terrestrial paradise, where nature seems to 
be prodigal of her benefits! It is a great pity, I 
«say, that* the state of manners make it a habitation 
unfit for good men. , 

“ It would b*o difficult to mention a city where 
the manners are more coiTupt than at Manilla; reli¬ 
gion is uiie((unl to bridle them. There is, to be 
sure, an inquisition, but the corruption of manners 
Is not * exposed to the censure of this tribunal. 
One proof of this corruption, the only one of which 
I can here be permitted^ -J^liake mention, is the 
abuse of the baths. i Ke men and women, in fact, 
bathe* there together, a monstrous thing, which 
all the eloquence of the preachers has not yet»been 
able to reform ; and never will this abuse reform 
ijtself, as long as there no police established at 
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Manilla.* Xo be sure, the women, when in the 
^ bath, keep • oh therr shirts, die men *tUpirs, and 
their. drawers; but this does not px’event inde¬ 
cency, a fact admitted by some womep, wljo liave 
• Iteen kAown to'reitiaik, that, on coming out of the 
^ bath, the men have,'their drawers so clAsely fitted 
to tiie body, that one may sec the form and colour 
^ the*skin \ this o&e can niore easijy conceive, as 
the cloth wh;ch they use at Manil|,a t(\ make shirts 
,and drawers of is very hue and transparent. It is 
true, that to»bathe tvith the women, one must bfe a 

• f ^ 

I’elation, or familiar friend ; and although this man¬ 
ner of batlving be general, I have •known some wo¬ 
men who revolted at the custom, and admitted no 
man into the bath when they wei’c there. 

One enjoys touch freedom in the country house?. 
The custom at Manilla, as in all hot countries, is 
to take a nap after dinner; for the purpose of this* 
indulgence they stretch ihany mats on the floor, and 
all lay themselves dowrf upon them, both men and 
women, side by side, sleeping as they can. They 
have likewise at Manilla aw admirable secret for 
bringing abdht assignations. Kvery body smokeS| 
women as well as men; th^ have for this puqxose 
little rolls of tobacco, ^de expressly for the pur¬ 
pose, from four tlT five six inches in length, 
and about the size of the thumb. This they light 

_ ‘ _;*_ _ • ■ 

• k. 

* The philos&phei* would have made a very poor legislator I 
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at>one end» and smoke from the other, holding it 
between 4 he teeth br lips, as* done with a pipe. 
One rarely meets women in the streets, parti- 
i colarly mcsljzcs, without a segar in the mouth. 
TTic men, who are in quest of intrigues, h 4 ve one. 
lilcewise, but always oxtinguisli^d ; when they meet 
a woman who pleases .tbe™> they stop h‘’r, and ask 
permission to light thoir segar > the vyoinan, with¬ 
out any ceremony, takes the segar and lights it by 
me^ns of her own. During this time they enter 
into a convei-sation, which the woipan laay continue 
as long or as short as she pleases. This is evinced 
by the longer or shorter time .she takes to light 
the segar. 

“ The ]»reachers declaim much against this cus¬ 
tom, but all to no puipose. Moieovcr, I am in¬ 
clined to. believe, that at the Confessional all mat- 
lers of this “sort, and others which I refrain from 
uiontioning, are treated very lightly, in proof of 
which, I may add, that at Manilla it is not un¬ 
common to see the priests themselves have children. 

I there knew a priest,‘a veiy regular, and mighty 
good ecclesiastic, ,who had twoj they-were girls ol 
seventeen and cightcep years of age, pretty, and 
well made 5 they were convent, and came 
sometimes to .see their"tiither.’ It was at his own 
house that 1 savy them, and made this discovoiy. 

“ I’he inquisition, as C have said, leaves,, the 
inhabitants of Mi.niila to themselves in all matters 
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of this sort j. :!n<l if one does not offend the inonk^ j 
if one vvear-a*scapuftiry, a rosary ri)und the neck j 
if one counts it inornio^ and evening, and goes to * 
mass twice a da^% he ii excused at Manilla ofi many 
points. ■ This is about ifll the exterior form of 
worship of the inhaliitaiits. * * 

“ 'i'he last uiiriiig^ I,ent,Vmd at other times, or- 
d.tiucil*by th;; church, is, nua-eover, »tn>‘ very strict 
at ii[ai!il!;), fn’tiiey breakfast, dine^lmxh, and sup. 

. “ 'I'iiis custom surprised me in a siumdar manner 
ul inyan ivaf; s it cgultl only take place 

■It, the houses of persons little^ scrupulous, but 1 
wjs not iotiu' u'iilioiit discoveniit: llvat the practice 
was unht'i'Siil. 


“ I usually passed my eveniiio-s at the house of 
the'Father Doif Ksfevaii Hoxas y !Meio. Every 
house in Miviiiila has, in tl>c cveuiiu', its conipany^ 
or society, which they call h'rl>>iiu, canon 

Melo iiad ins; it was well seleci od'; the commis¬ 
sary of the inquisition was oiu u ihere. I soon 
learnt suliiciciit Spani.sh to take a part in the con¬ 
versation, and to reply to th'e questidns tluit were 
proposed to ftie, as to our mauuais and customs.* 
About six in the evening, thpy somul the An^eliis 
at the same time in all th^ churches. 'The cathe¬ 
dral commences, alTil at tlic^^anie moment all the 
churches repeat it. Every one then repeatii the 
Angelas ; passengews areJ;hen obliged to stojfin the 
street, at thif spot they happen to be in, to recite 
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it! Iinnie(\iately after this act of ptety, one sees, 
iiijthe iKJflse where 'tlio tertuKa is, the servants 
maVng their appearance, carrying eaeli a cup of 
' chocoli/cc, with biscuits in the saucer, wliicJi is cx« 
pressly very large, and cVery one takes his refreslu , 
ment. I soon accdstoined in,vself to this habit: 

• ' t 

often it was my only sbpper. ^ With respect to the 
Spanish, the dhocolate* does ndt prevej.it their su^. 
ping; it is-true, that at Manilla they do not sup 
till ten at night.” * 

Such is the state of inaiinerji and morals ge¬ 
nerated in the hot-bed of vice and coi'niption, in 
which the European character is placed, and it 
would be a miracle, if any thing better were the 
result. Under the most favourable auspices, the 
character of Europeans must suffer some deg'ene- 
^ racy and demoralization in so trying a situation as 
that in which it is placed in the Indian islands ; 
but it is, at the same time, equally certain, that a 
mild and intelligent government, 'equal laws, and 
such a freedom of intercourse as would constantly 
place before the settlA’s the wholesome example of 
manners, formed under circumstances more favour¬ 
able to virtue than their own, must create a race 
of men more improved, intelligent, and more 
virtuous, than eithcr'ihe existing native or Euro¬ 
pean ^population. 

M -^^— 


* Voyages dans les Mers de Tlnde, par M. Le Genii). 
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CHAPTER L 

USEFUL ARTS. 

biioilion of iliepresent c/iapln\ — Architecture.—Great varicljj 
()/' dwellings,—No modern architixlure of diirnblc materials^ 
and whi/.—Among the more civilized tribes, two distinct cha^ 
racier s of dwellings occur.—Dwellings ()f the agricultural and 
maritime, tribes.—Nature of materials usedJar bailding.—' 
The building called a Pandapa.— Description-n/'a Javanese* 
palace .— A village and town described.—Varieties of both. 
— Character ant} description of the householdJ'urniture of 
the hniian islanders.—A datable architecture never applied 
bp the Indian islanders to xcorks of public utililp^ and the 
cause.—Nature of ancient tarlfcs.—Mahdinedan buildings 
dedicated to Religion.—Ignorance of the modern Javanese^ 
in architecture.—Art ()f' hveaving.—Its origin among the 
Indian islanders.—Manufacture of cotton fabrics ac^ 
quired from the Hind\{. .-^%he labours of the loom^ among 
the Indian islanders, confined to H.he women, an evidence of 
harbaritu,—Description ‘and character 4f the process .— 
Ari^ff dyeing and painting cloth.—Indian islandei^s taught 
ihe use of silk bp the Hindus.—Working of metals.—Qf 
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^old^^Silvcr^ a foreip^n metal—Mannjaciuxe of irun,‘-~' 
Descripiloji of tools*—Peculiar scarcity of iron in the 
- Axjchipelaiio, and its consequences*—Chicly employed in 
ihe^ fahricn!ion of xcarlike implements* — Mani^heiure of 
the suhordindte metals* — Caypentery*—poais and vessels* 
• — Art of fishing*~lt^ importance and extent among the 
Indian islanders ^ and lioto practised* -In what form fish 
prepared for use*—Salt .^Manufactured chiefly in Java. 
—Description to^f the processes by which b, is obtained*^ 
Saltpetre and gunpowder*—General remarks on the arts 
practised by the Indian islanders. 


It is not my object, in the present cliapter, to 
render a laboured detail of each particular art 
practised by the people of whom I am furnishing 
an account, but to supply such a general picturi' 
as will enable the reader to fonn'a just estimate 
of then*, state of social improvement. In ren¬ 
dering this account, 1 shall follow the itatural 
progress of the arts in the march of civilization, 
beginning with those that are most simple and ne¬ 
cessary. 

In this ordiir, architecture is the first that pre¬ 
sents itself. The wide extent of tht* Indian A»’- 
chipelago affords examples of every species of hu¬ 
man dwelling, from the or tree, which af¬ 

fords shelter to the 'sai':j^ negroes of the mountains 
of thej*eninsula and the cannibals of Borneo, to the 
comfortable habitation of the Javanese peasant, or 
the more splendid one which lodges^ his chief or 
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prince. * J» so iiide a state of society as that 
which ’prevails even ainongst* the most^ivilizcd of 

* An t‘\'nnplc\ of the v;iriety of their d\\€*!lings U affoidcil 
•in the extraordinary stiucture's of the negioe^i of New Guiyej, 
of winch Toiicst •nvestijc following account*.—Wcanrlioied 
about four in the afternoon^ 'close to one of their great 
bousesf which ii built on po&ls^ fixed sevicral yards below' 
low water mark; so that the tenement is always above the 
wiUcr; a long'stugC; supported by posts, going from it the 
• lar^, just at high water mark. The tenement contains njany 
families, who five ir^ cabins on each side of a wide common 
hall, that goes rlirough the middle of it, and has two doors, 
one opening to the stage towards tlie huid; the other on a 
large stage towards the sea, suppoited likewise by posts, in 
rather deeper water than those that suppoiL the tenement. 
On this stage the canoes are hauled up ; and from this the 
boats are ready for a iuinicli, at any time of tide, if llie Ha- 
raforas attack from the land ; if they attack by sca» the Pa- 
puas take to the woods. The mairicd people, unmarried 
women, and children, live in* these large* tenements, uJiiLh, 
as 1 have said, have two doors; the olo to the l(•ng nariow* 
stage lliat leads to the land, the othei to the broad stage 
which !.» over the sea, and on which they ke< p ihcii bt 
having outriggers on each sid('. A lew yards from this sea 
stage, if I may\o call it, are built, in a deeper water, and 
on stronger posts, houses where jonly bachelors Jive, 'ibis 
is like the custom of the Batta people on Sumatia, and the 
Idaan or Moroots on^Murn^, 4vhere, 1 am told, the bache¬ 
lors are separated from the young women and the married 
people. , : / 

** At Dory were two large tenements of this kind, about 
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the tribes, ^eat-and durable inonuments of arclii- 
tccture.aiK. only consecrated to religkni, and to a 
’ religion directed by a powerful and artful hierar- 
• chy. 8uch pionuments were constructed in Java, 
as will be seen in the chapter on Antiquities, wliei},, 
the'’Hindu religion flourishejj in that country, 
but the knowledge of this art has ceased with the 
cause which birth to it, and fh,is mote im¬ 
proved architectui'e does not belong to the state of 
society of the present race of inhabitants. Indepen¬ 
dent of this, it must pccur, that the extreme insecuri¬ 
ty of property, resulting from a barbarous condition 
of social existence, not only prevents the accumula¬ 
tion of the wealth necessary to accom[>lish objects 
of private comfort or IUXUJ7, but would be sure to 
prove an obstacle to its display in' a form calculat¬ 
ed beyond all others to rouse the envy and excite 
the avarice of despotic power. 

It may farther be remarked, that the art of 
constructing edifices of stone must, in the In¬ 
dian islands, be looked upon not as one of native 
growth, but of foreign introduction. In the mild 
♦climate of the Indian islands, where the materials 


four hundred yards from each othevi and cacli had a house 
for the bachelors, close by it; in one of the tenements were 
fourteen cabins, s^pven on a side; in the other, twelve, or six 
on a sideJ'-^Fonesi's Voyage^ pp. 95, 96. 
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of simple but soflicient dwellings^ occur in profusion, 
in the bamboos^ tliU palms, ahd abund^t timber 
every where at hand, it will soon occur that, reli¬ 
gion excepted^ nothing short of great wealth, 
Joixury,' and security, would give rise to the con- 
^struction of expensi^je fabrics of masonry. * 
The ordinary habitations’of the more improved 
tiibes of the Indian islands are of twoaiescriptions-— 
those of the maritime—and those of the agricultu- 
jral ^tribes. *Of the first are those of the Malays* of 
most of the peoplp of Sumatra,,Borneo, and Cele¬ 
bes ; of the second, those of the Javanese, Balinese, 
and others. The first are constructed on posts, and 
the access to them. is invariably by a ladder. In 
the Malay language Rumah Tangga, literally a 
house with a ladller, means a dwelling-house, dis¬ 
tinct from a ‘granary or other outhouse.. .Dam- 
pier’s description of the houses of the maritime 
tribes is so faithful and complete, that 1 shall not 
hesitate to copy it:—“ The manner of building,” 
says he, “ is somewhat strange, yet generally used 
in this part of the East Indi&s. Their houses are 
all built on phsts, about 14 , l6, IS^or SO foot high.' 
These posts are bigger or ]ess, according to the 
intended magnificence oSK^he superstructure. They 
have but one fioor,'but many, partitions or rooms, 
and a ladder or stairs to go up ouUof the streets. 
The vool^ is Large, and • covered with palmeto or 
palm leaves f so there is a cleai* passage, like a 
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piazza, (but a one,) under tbcp house. Some 
of the p<»orer])eo{ili^, that keep ducks or hens, have 
a fence iniide round the posts of their houses, with 
a dooa to go in and out; and this under room 
serves for no other use* Some use this place foi^ 
the common drauglit of their^iousSs, but building’ 
mostly close by the river in all parts of the Indies, 
they make thp river receive all the* ^ilth df their 
houses ; ai^ at the time of the land floods, all is 
washed very clean. 

' 1 he sultan’s house is much bi/^er than any 

of .the rest. It stands on about 180 great posts or 
trees, a gieat deal higher than the common build¬ 
ing, with great broad stairs made to go up. In the 
first room he hath about 20 iron guns, all sakcr and 
minion, placed on fleld-can’iages. 'The general,' and 
other great men, have some guns also in their houses. 
About '20 paces lirom the sultan’s house there is a 
small low hou^^e, built purposely for the reception of 
a;ubassadors or inerchunt .strangers. This also stands 
on posts, but the door is not raised above three or 
four foot aboVe the ground, and is neatly matted pur¬ 
posely for the sidtan and his council' to sit on ; for 
they use no chairs, bfit sit cross legged, like tailor's 
on the floor.”lluildjm^gs oi the second descrip¬ 
tion are always constructed* either on the level 


Vol. 1. pp. S 28 , 
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ground,^ or oi^’a slightly elevatied terrace. This 
.distinction, trifling ^ it may at first appea'r, has its 
origin in the different circumstances under which the 
two classes exist* and thoir difierent state of sOciety. 
'^hc maritime tribes inhabit the marshy banks qf 
drivers and the sea c«a8t, and fur the purposes of 
health their h/bitations vmd be raised from the 
ground. They generally livsa in a s^^te of greater 
anajvhy and^ violence iliau the agiicultural tribes, 
andj'hereforc receive some security from this forpi 
of their habitations, for, on retiring to rest, it is 

jgto O' 

the invariable practiw to take up the ladder of the 
dwelling, and thus render it so far inaccessible. 
The superior salubrity, natural to the well cultivat¬ 
ed countries of the agricultural tribes, renders the 
preesaution of budding on posts unnecessary, w'hile, 
in their populous villages, where more traiuiuillity 
reigns, the inhabitants receive mutual protection 
from each othei*. 

The grand materials of the structuie of the houses 
of the Indian islanders^are the bamboo, the rattan, 
the palmetto loaf, and wild grass. * The posts 
which support the house /ire, according to circuin- * 
stances, either of wood or bamboo. The walls are 
made of plaltetl bamboo flattened, the roof of grass 
or palmetlo leaves ;** the first most common with 
the agricultural tribes, the last with the nsaii- 
time, because the plant is the native of marshy 
lands, such as*they usually inhabit. The beds con- 

VOL. I. ’ 
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sist of a fixed franfe, of bamboos, a little elevated 
^ above Jthe" ground, and there is generally a parti¬ 
tion which divides the accommodation of the ])a> 
^ rents from those of the children. »The house of a 
pci^sant, in a populous part of J^va, where ma> 
tbrials are not the most abundant, will not exceed 
the value of sixty days' labouv. 

After the house of the peasant, the most mate¬ 
riel descripfion' of buildings among ’the Javanese 
are what are called Pandapa, or Mandapa, a Sung- 
skrit word, and, therefore, mapbubly this modifica¬ 
tion of building is of Indian wigin. Every habita¬ 
tion of the natives of .lava, from the petty chief to 
that of the sovereign, consists of one or more of those 
sttuctures; nay, the public halls iii the villages and 
towns are nothing else than such structures, and 
L even the Mahoraedan mos<pies are of the same or¬ 
der. The following is tho description of a Panda- 
pa : A roof thatched, or occasionally covered with, 
shingle^ four-sided, is supported by four wooden 
pillars. Round this, the most material portion of 
the building, there is an awning of a few feet in 
* depth, of light* materials, sup^rntted by movciiblc 
props of bamboo. Where^pvivacy is required, the 
whole is closed in by a temporary paling, and, for 
conventcfnce, divided into apartments by light par- 
titiolt^. Suchta structure is always erected upon a 
terrace, which, in the humblest kinds, is of ^imple 
eatth, but, in the better sorts, of flags, or indurated 
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mortar. STomctimcs the wopden pillArs are hand¬ 
somely carved and painted, and at ether times the« 
interior of the roof is similarly carved and orna¬ 
mented. I'lfe principal Pandapa of the palace of 
the sultan of, Java, which is Jiis hall of audience, 
has, for example, the'^&ide of the roof handsomely 
carve^l, and* painted with* a deep jvermillion and 
gold, whicH produces a ver*y brilliaiTt eifect. 

. In Java, *thc only structures of masonry v^rth 
noticing, exceiit ^hc antiquities to be afterwards 
described, are th% palaces of thd native princes, called 
Karat 07 i, or Kadaton, words whijjh, literally inter¬ 
preted, mean, “ the residence of princes.** These 
arc in fact walled cities, the palace occupying the cen¬ 
tra of the town,,and being surrounded on all sides by 
the habitations of the attendants, retainers, and other 
followei's of the prince, and the members 'Of his fa* 
mily. The empty spaces are occupied by the 
prince’s gardens, by tivpks and ponds. The area 
is intorhcctcd by an endless labyrinth of .walls, the 
wliulo being concealed, at any considerable dis¬ 
tance, by^LJjrofusion of ornamental and fruit trees. 
A sketch of these singular structures may be inte¬ 
resting.—The great-agproadh to the K&ratun is in¬ 
variably to the noi^h, and through a square or court 
of considerable extent, called the Alun-almt, a con¬ 
stant a}q)cndagc of every Javanescpalace. .It is in 
this'opcn sjjace that the Javanese sovereigns, once 
in eight days, in conformity to oriental usage, 
show themselves to theii^ subjects. Here all t<j«br 
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naments exhibited; here al) publib processions 
' ‘arc made ; aittl here the retainers of the nobles 
^wait'w^iile the chiefs themselves pay their respects 
to the sovereign. A row of'Indian fi^-trees .adorns 
' cafh side of the square, and in the centix!, sur¬ 
rounded each by a wall^ are to' be invariably seen 
two spacious ^-rces, of tlie saine de&criptior, the 
space between which is that allotted for public exe¬ 
cutions. These trees arc considered afreost sacre<], 
and may be looked upon as reranauts of Buddhishi, 
for the Indian fig-tree is consecrafed by the follow¬ 
ers of that sect. Wherever these trees arc found, 
even in the most desolate parts of the countiy, wc 
are able to trace the palace or dwelling of some an¬ 
cient chief or j>rince. A similar court to the (*ne 
noAv described is found, in miniature, to the south 
‘Mdc of the Karaton. 

After passing through the great square, wc ar¬ 
rive at the Paseban, a pk-ice shaded by a canopy, 
supported on pillars, and intended to afford teiiq)o- 
rary accommodation to the mobility, while they 
^wait to be summoned into the prcst*nv'c. From 
the Paseban, a spacious flight of stc2)s brings us to 
the Sitingil,* a handsome tor/ace, in the centre of 
which is one of the usual Vandepa. It is here that 
the sovereign seats himself at all public festivals, 
occasions when •a degree of bai'baric magnificence 
is displayed, that makes some approaches to those 

^<* 4 ^ LiU'ial!), tV bi^li ground.’* 
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dreams of eastern grandeur winch the mind of an 
European in^bibcs *from boolcs> but which are soon 
dissipated by an experience of the teftneness of the ' 
reality. 

» From the §itingil, t£e.observcr descends, by ano« 
ther stair, parallel to that by which he has entor^, 
and, by a variety of winding passages, is convey^ 
through a sefies of gates, ^nd broijght, in succes- 
sion, to the, different palaces of (he j)rince, each 

, dignified By pompous epithets, drawn from thcfco- 
I)iousncs$ of an exhberant language. * 

The walls of the most ancient Karatons were 
constructed of hewn stone, qf which we have ex¬ 
amples at Pi'ambanan. They were afterwards con¬ 
structed of an excellent fabric of mortar, as at Mb- 
jopahit; in later times of a hewn sandstone, as at 
Mataram } and the present Kdratons'axe construct¬ 
ed, with little skill, of ill-burnt bricks; and ill-cun-* 
cocted mortar. The only defences of the more 
ancient seem to have been towers $ the more mo- 
dcim, in imitation of European fortresses, liave their 
moats,.4}^eir bastions, their ramparts*, their embra¬ 
sures, au2*their parapets. Of tl^e extent of these 
walled cities we may form ,some notion by that of 
the modem one oOhe sultan of Java, which is 
three miles roundyand contains a population of ten 
thousand inhabitants. The largest of all was, Mojo- 
pahjt. Between the two opposite gates, thc'rinns of 
which still icxist, there is a distance of about three 
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miles, which, if the enclosure was s^q equal-sided 
square, would give circuit of tw'telve \niles. 

'''Estimating its popidation in the same ratio as 
^Yugyaluirta, it would therefore have contained not 
less than one hundred and sixty thousand inhabit- 
* ants- 

The residences of the Bopaiis, or governors of 
districts, are, .jn miniature, counterparts of the 
royal dwellings. They have their Alun-alun, or 
great court, where they have, on Satmvlay even¬ 
ing; their touniaments and games ; and where, at 
festivals, their public processions are exhibited. 
The pair of Indian fig-trees, where the .sentence of 
the law is executed, is seldom wanting to render 
the parallel complete. " 

-- ^ ' .... .. - • 

^ The following the judicious and sciiMbJc picture ot 

the arcliitecture of these people, which is given by the phdo- 
Ibphical historiftn of Sumatra:—** Tn their buildings neither 
btone^ brick, nor cl.iy, are ever made use of, which is the 
case in rao&t countrjes where timlv'r «)bounds, and whore the 
warmth of tl;i 0 climate renders the fne* admission of air a 
matter rather to be desiied than guarded against; but in 
Sumatra the frcqdoncy of eiirtliquakes is alone su^'wlent to 
have prcvjsnted the njitives from adopting a suifftantial mode 
of building. The fiamcs of the Houses arc of wood, the un- 
dtrplate robting on pjlhirs of ab^^ wk or eight feet in 
height, which have a sort of capital, hut no base, and are 
wider at t ip tlvin at bottom. The people appear to have 
DO idea pf architcclioc as a science, though much ingenuity 
is oAen ^hown in the manner of working up their matc^ials^ 
and they have, the Malays at least, finical rteims corre* 
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Tlic habitetions of the Indian islanders are nev^r, 
as in civilized communities, foilnd sin^e, and inso* 

■ ■ .". . . . . ■ ' ' . . , 

spending to all those employed by our housc-carpcntcrs. 
Their conception of propprtions h extremely ruiSO) ofteOfi 
•'leaving those parts of a frame which have the greatest bear¬ 
ing with the weakest support, andtJavishing strength 
inadequate pressure. For the floorings they lay whole 
hoob, ^ wAl kwown specie*? of* large cane^) of four or five 
inches diainctJbr, dose to each dlhcr, and fiistcn them at the 
eiyls to the timbers. Across tliese are laid lafhs of split bam-* 

, b(in> ^'^hout an inch wide, and of the length of the room, 
w’hich are tied downVlth filaments^ of the rattan; and Jiver 
these are usually spread matts of different kinds. This sort 
of flooring has an elasticity alarming to^strangers when they 
fit'bt tread on it. The sides of the houses are generally clos* 
ed in with palupo, which is the bamboo opened, and render¬ 
ed Hat by notching or splitting the circular joints on the 
outside* chipping *away the corresponding divisions within, 
and laying it to dry in the sun, pressed down with weights, 
'riiis is sometimes nailed on to the upright timbers or bam • 
boos, but in the country parXs it is moiejcommonly interwo- 
A en or matted, in breadths of six inches^ and a piece, or 
blicet formed at once of the size required^ in some places 
they use for the sain^' purpose the kulitkayu, or coolicoy, as 
it is pnaokounced by the 'Europeans, who oiploy it on board 
ship, as dutmage, in pepper and other cargoes. This is 
bark procured from some particular trees, of which the bu- 
nut and ibu arc the mmt commbn* When they prepare to 
take it, the outer riij^ i|^ |irst torn or cut away ; the inner* 
which affordb the maMH is then marked out with a prang, 
patecl, or other tool, t^the size required, which is usually 
thr<^ cubits by one ; it is afterwards beaten for some time 
with a heavy jtick* f^||ptosen it from the stem, and beingjpeel- 
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J&ted, but always g^rouped into villages or towns, of 
greater or* less extent. Each cottage *in this 
situation is invariably surrounded by a garden, 
and shaded by a few fruit or ornamental trees, so 
that the whole village is .as if it were embosonieci 
ih .an orchard, and the cottAges wholly hid from 
view, the village appe^png, to an unpnmtised eye, 
no more thas^a simply giove of evergreens.'' The 
assemblage fif dwellings thus formcd^ is constantly 
surrounded by quickset hedges. 

• A town, even where it consists of many thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, is no more than an aggregate of 
villages, distinguished by the superior size of the 

ed off, ig laid in the gun to dry, care being taken to prevent 
its warpinp;. The thicker or thinner sor^s of the same ,spe- 
cies of kulitkayu oiie their difference to their being taken 
iiearci to, or rather from, the root. That which h used in 
' building has rieaily the texture and hardness of uood. The 
pliable and ilclicabe bark of which clothing is made is pio- 
cured fioni a tree called kalcftw, a babtaid species of the 
bicaJ'fuiit. 

‘‘ The most general mode of c/)\crjng houses ib with the 
atap, which h tl)c Ic'if of a bpccics of palmy altd lupali 
oThes€« previous to |heir being laid on, are formed into sheets 
of about five feet tong, and as deep as the length of the leaf 
will admit, which is doubled at end over a slip or lath of 
bamboo; they are then disposcdi|||Jtho ioof,so as that one 
sheet shall lap over the otheri tied to the bamboos 

whicN^'t^rvo for nrfters. There are various othe^ and more 
durable* kinds of covering \xsed.**»-*M(trsd€ri s SumatlA^ pp^ 
5e?,.57*' • 
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public mosqy^ Rtid characterize!^ by the palace of 
the chibf or prince> aud the* great court which 
fronts it. * * 

* ^)ir Stamford«Raffles gkes us the following, favourable * 
v^iclure of a Javanese village The cottages, which I hafe 
already described, are ii^ver found detached or solitary ; Chtiy 
always unite to form villages of gipcater or less extent, accord¬ 
ing to tl«e fdttility of the tieighbouring plain, |ibundance of a 
stream, or otheiP accidental circumstances. In some provinces, 
thc^usual number of inhabitants in a.viliag& is about two h^n- 
jrlrec^ in others less than fifty. In tho first establishment ^or 
formation ol a ^llage^on new' ground, ihe intended settlers take 
care to provide themselves with siifflcieiit ganlcn ground round 
their huts for their stock, and to supply the ordinary wants of 
their families. The produce of this plantation is the exclusive 
propel ty of the peasant, and exempted from contribution or 
burden; and such is their number and extent in some regen- 
cies,*(as in Kedu M instance,) that they constitute perhaps a 
tenth part of the area of the w'hole distiict. The spot surround¬ 
ing his simple habitation, the cottager considers his peculiar 
patrimony, and cultivates with*|)eculiar carf^. He labours to 
plant and to rear in it those ^'egetables that may be most iisC' 
ful to his family, and tho^e shrubs and trees which rapy at once 
yield him iJicir fruit and their shade; nor does he waste 
eflorts cfWii thankless soil. The collages, or tlfe assemblage of 
huts, tluU cutin!»»se the village, become thus completely ^ciecri-% 
ed from the lays of a scorchulg sun, and arc so buried amid 
the foliage of a luxuiianC^s’c^ctatiou, that at a small distance 
no appearance of a human dwelling can be discovered, and tho 
residence of a numerous society appears only a verdant grove 
or a clump of evergreens. Nothing can exceed the beiuity or 
the lntere;Kl* which such detached masses of verdure, scattered 
over the face of^the country, and indicating each the abodoof 
U collection of happy peasantry, add to scenery othcrwi‘‘0 rich. 
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• Such may be co^isidcred the uauat appearance of 
the villages of the In'dian islanders, i^al circum- 


whethci vieuefl on the sides of biic mounldi ns, in tJie narrow 
v^les, or on the e\tcn8ivc plains. In the last case, before lh<^ 
gram is planted, and during the scaM^ji of irrigation, when the 
lice fit Ids are inundated, <ihey appeal Iikv so many small 
islands using oW^of the wattr. As the yourtg plant .Idvanceb, 
tin Ir deep rich foil ige contrasts pleasingly with* its lighter tints, 
and whin the full-caied giain, with a luxurnAc^ that cviicds 
ai^ Euiopoaii harvest, invests the cai\Mth its iidlest 3 eVo\\^ 
th<y give a vanity to the prospect, and.alforrf a most iifresh¬ 
ing rt licf to the e}e. The clumps of tries, with which ait at¬ 
tempts to diversify find adorn th( most skilfully airanged park, 
can bi ir no comparison with them in iiiral btauty oi pictu- 
itsquf edict.”— Raffles s JaxUy Vol. L pp 81, 82. 

Mr Marsden s iccoiinl of a Sumatran village is, is iisii il, 
distinct Old faithful —The dusun®, or villages, (foi the small 
numbtc of inhibitaiits .issemblid ineich does not entitle them 
to the ipp(llalions of towns,) are alvviys situated on the banks 
of a liver or ldkf,for the convomciii i of buhing, ind of trans- 
poi ting goods. An emim in ( difhcult of ascent is iisii illy made 
choice <if^or security. lh( access to them is by toot vva\s, 
iniiovvand winding, of wIiii h tiu lo^ iic seldom nioie thin two, 
om to the countiy, an I the othci to the water, ^ latter in 
most places so sleep as fo under it nccissafy^to cut steps in 
the dill oi rock. The dnsnns being surrounded with abun- 
daiuo ot fiuit nets, some ofcons^iable height, as the duiian, 
coco, in i Ijctel nut, and the neighbouring country, for a little 
space al f ul, being in some degree e It in d of wood f )i the nee 
and peppvi pi int«ii4ions, these villages strike the eye at a djs» 
taiice as dumps me rely, cshibiting no appearance^ of ^ town 
or any place of haOitition. Ihe rowfl of hmes form com* 
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stances sometynes give rise to vai^cties and anoma» 
lies. If A village, fon example, be situated in an al» 
^iiie or mountainous country, the vegetation is there 
less luxuriant, and its protection less iiecessa^ to 
tjic comfort of the peasantry. The site of the vily 
lage is then generally on the declivity of a‘hill, and| 
ficing besides less obscured.by the protection of 
trees, tlte (fwelKngs distinctly^appear.^* 

'riie most extraordinary appearances aje present¬ 
ed Ify the towns of the maritime tribes, when aitft- 
ated oit rivera of grflat extent, and iji situations pe¬ 
culiarly marshy and swampy, ^'he town of Pa- 
lembang in Sumatra, and Pornco*iu the great island 
which takes its European name from it, are the 
most remarkable examples of this. Some of the 
dwellings in such situations are built on elevated 
stakes, within high-waler mark, and others are built 
on moveable rafts of bamboo, moored to piles driven 
into the banks of the rivef. The ixincipal, and. 


miinly a quai'i.msU’, with iMss!i"( i or lanes at inWrvals br- 
Iwreii the**?-ajinns, wlieri*, m the more coiwideiable villages, 
live the lower cl!!^s oi inhabiUiits, and wlier^ also Uicir.padi- 
liou'is or guiiiaiies are vvecU 1. In the inlddle of the squaic 
sUnds the bale! or town hail; 'v room about fifty to an hundred 
feet long, and iwcnty or thirty wide, without division, ami open 
at the side.i, excepting when on particular occasions it is hung 
with niaUs or chinti!; but sheltered in a lateral diroctioa by 
the deepkOverhanging roof.”—-A/awrfr/j’s »Sionrtfra,pp. )’>, 5(1. 
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indeed, alipost thn sole communicatirai in towns of 
this nature, is necessarily by v^ater. * • 


♦ Pjgafetta, near three hund/^d years ago, gives us the lol- 
I®\ving faithful picture of the town of Boineo:—“ La \illc csF* 
l)4tie dans Ja mer in^me, except^ laiUiaison du roi, it de qiie^ 
ques principaux 9 hrfs. Efle contient vingt-k^uiq milli* feu\ on 
families. Lesv^aisuns sont constiuitcs de \)ois ct pAilet s sin 
de grosses pouties pour les garaiiUr de I’eau. Loisque la nin- 
ro"* monte, les femmes qui vcndeiit les d<.iirtcs.MC.ccss uio> tia- 
vfrsent la ville dans dcs b9Lii\\kis''-^Pigqfelta^ p. 117.—A 
juissioaary, m tin LxUtis Ldiiiantrs, giircs us, in a iksciiption 
of Ach.n, a beautiful and giaphic account of flic gem lality of 
maritime and contnuicial towns:--* Imagintr vous uiiefoiet 
lie cocotieis, de bambous, d’anas, di bagnaimis, au miliiu de 
laquelle passe uiu asst / bilk n\ eii loute couveitc de batcaiiv, 
metter ilans cellc loiet line nombie incro^ablt di uiaisons 
faites a\cc de caiir.es, de losiaiix, ilcs ecoices, el di posez ks 
de idle maiiierc qu’clks foinient laiilut dcs nus, el tanlot dis 
quai tiers sep’iius . coii|h.’ ci s tiixcrs quaitieis de praiiii s 1 1 d( 
bois : np.indiz pfti tou dans r‘olU giando foiit, autant «l’lioni 
ims q 11*0111 n \()jt dans vos vilins, loisqu’ilks sont ni n pi ii- 
plees; vi'us vous (oiini rr z une idee asso/ juste d'Ai In ii , ic 
vousconvundii/ qu’unc vilb dcce/;o(it nouvtau p( ut fam plai- 
sir .V dos ctrangiis qui passent. Kllc ini paiui d lonmi 
ces paysagos "Oitisdo rinia^inalion d’uii pciufict a d’un p« cte, 
qui rassomble sous un coup d'a-il, tout ce qui 1 1 camj igne a 
de plus riant. Toutostni glige ftt^tuiel, cliainjjctrL it mi me 
un pen srtuvage. Quand on oat dans ridi, on n’appucoit 
aucuii vestige, ni aucune apparence de ville, puOKjue des 
grands arbus qwiliorJent le livagc cn cachent toutes le^ mai** 
sons ; mais oiilte 1c passage qui cst tio'-beau, iicn nV'st plus 
agr6ab1e que dc \on dc matin un iliiinit6 de piftits bateaux dc 
12 
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Ilaviog described the dwellibgs of ^he Indian 
• islanders, J shall say a few words respecting the 
furniture of their houses, and a few will be enough 
on a subject so limited/ The necessalry furaiture 
of an European dwelling has its origin ip customs 
totally diflerent front those of tlie Indian islanders, 
and in 4:he*ncce8sities created by a dimate the very 
reverse of that in whicli the/ live, ’fl^e sit on ele¬ 
vated scats, .ahd, when we eat, must bi! served pn 
tables of corrcsponding elevation. They sit and c{d: 
on the ground, and retjuire ncitlfcr chairs nor tables. 
To protect us from tlie cold, v«! recpxirc soft and 
warm beds and thick coverings. All these would be 
unsupportable nuisances in the climate of the Indian 
islai{ders. Thcu‘ food is served up on salvers, or 
trays, of wood or brass. Their beds are no more 
than the slight bamboo floor of the cottage, or, at 
best, benches of the same ilinisy material, on which 
a mat is laid, with a sin^c small pillow. The pea¬ 
sant retires to rest without undressing, and .with the 
sanmgj or principal article of dress, wraps himself 
up, and‘vl.'\u receives some protection from the 
bites of venomous insects. * 

In the dwellings of* tlje chiefs there is generally, 


p^Hrlieuib qui iortent dc la riviore avee le jour, ct qui nc rentient 
que Ic soir,*Jo:squc lo solcil sc couche. Voi/s dificz un'obsaim 
d'abcrlli's qui icj'icnncnt la cruche charpees du fruit dc lepr 
tiaVail.'’~Tumo 1. 
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in a consfiScuous ^ri of the l\ouse, a kind' of state- 
bed, rather .fur display than utility, and which is 
only used on occasion of public festivals. 

Spoons, kuivos, and folios, they have no use for. 
A few dishes of porcelain ware, imported from Chi¬ 
na, are occasionally u^d as liTxurie*!, but the inorfc 
ordinaiy tablc%tensils''are of brass. Jn cOoki'ig their 
simple food,^liey use sliallow iron pan^, called Ltvali, 
iijiportcd from China, or pots of a coai’se domestic 
eai-thenware; and, among the ruder tribes,'' the 
ncver-failing bamboo is cmploy(?d even for boiling 
their rice, tlie green cane resisting the fire sulR- 
ciently long to ;3crve for the cooking of out* mess 
of rice. 

Such is an account of the furniture of the dwel¬ 
lings of tlie Indian islanders. Climate enables the 
natives-to dispense with much that Europeans term 
necessaries and comforts, and the povei-ty wliich 
results from bad government, precludes an indul¬ 
gence iu articles of luxury. 

A durable architecture has never, as alrjjjady re¬ 
marked, been applied in Java, or any -otlier coun¬ 
try of the Art-rnpelago, to works of public utility. 
To this day there is not, i*" stone bridge on the 
vvhoL* island; not a sluice of durable matei’ials; 
no artilicial canals or wells ; and no tanks, or other 
pubhe noiics, to facilitate irrigation. Independent 
of ignorance and want of skill on the part of the 
.Javanese, the circumstances of the country in which 
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they dvv(ill discourage the construction of tuch works! 
.From its hilly nature it necessarily.abounds in 
mountain torrents, against the violence of which 
the most substantial works would hardly*avail 
at particular seasons.. Tanks, wells, canals, and 
oniticial sluices, in *the present relation of good 
land tQ ^wpu^tion, Ktre superfluous in a couni* 
try abounding in natural *11118, tll^ waters of 
which arc Cijsfly <livcrled for the purposes of irrig^ 
tioi?, by cheajp and.temporary embankments, witt>- 
out recourse to those more sdlid, but expensive 
means, which tlie poverty and ignorance of the Ja¬ 
vanese peasant could ill supply. In different parts 
of the island, the relics of three or four tanks are, in¬ 
deed, still to be traced, but they arc of inconsider¬ 
able size, and were dedicated to religious purposes, 
or had for their object to gratify the vanity of some 
despot. The most considerable is that near the 
palace of Mojopahit, an pblong square, the area o£ 
which is six hundred thousand feet, and the depth 
about twelve feet. , 

From juiddle of the thirteenth century, ar¬ 
chitecture was certainly on the decline in Java, as' 
in my account of the antiquities of the island I shall 
attempt to trace, from its j)crfecliou in the more 
ancient temples, to its decline in those of brick 
and mortal*, and its uncouth and ’jlisg’isting* bar¬ 
barity* in those constructed on the eve of the ex¬ 
tinction of Hinduism. Since this last period, not a 
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single moifinicut deserving notice }i,ts been erect* 
ed. The' Mahomedan mosques are coarsely and 
inelegantly constructed of temporaiy materials. 
The 'monument built as, a tomb to the apos¬ 
tle of the western districts, at Cheribon, the Arab 
sheikh Manlana, ihongb ot .ittore durable mate¬ 
rials, forms no exception Jo this qbscpatioii. 
Though somb l^ntch writers aflect to, tomniciid it, 

and it be exhibited to the curious with a sufficient 
.«■ . . . • ' 
air of mystery, it is a most contemptible stnutirCj 

that in Europe wfeuld do no ciwdit to a country 

church-yard. , 

The modern* Javanese do not even understaird 
the art of tiu*nihg an archj and there is no struc¬ 
ture, since the introduction of Mahomedanisni, in 
which it is attempted; yet, in all periods of Hin¬ 
duism, the art was certainly understood. Vtc dis¬ 
cover it in every ancient temple; the remains of the 
gates at Mojop’ahit exhibit handsome arches, andwc 
have arches even in the uncouth ruins of .Suku and 
Kfitto, in the mountain I^iiwu. 'fo what is this dif¬ 
ference to be ascribed ? Is the genius qf’-iilnduism 
' more ‘favourable to the arjt than that of IMahoinc- 
danisni; or rather, was not Ahe Hindu hierarcliy 
more powerful, improved, and nuiiierons, than the 
mean and vagrant coiqis of trading adventurers who 
propagated Mahomedaiiism ? 

The next most important art, in theoidef I am 
pursuing, is the labour afthe loom. ‘ The Indian 
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islanders are •fbthed with a fabric of cotton, the* 
art of manufacturing'which they acqmrea* from the 
Hindus. Previous, however, to then* acquaint* 
ance with this inore im^^roved manufacture, they 
were not strangers to the labours of the looffly 
which the minor race^ probably ttequired from that 
great Polynesian nation, tht; existence of which I 
shall endcavoiir to prove in .the cha;^er on Lon* 
guages. The, animals of their countiy afford no 
^r,*,and the* indigenous plants no down for the fa¬ 
brication of cjoth,,6ut the lattcy afford an abun¬ 
dant supply of filaceous bark, and it was from this 
material that their cloths must have‘been m^ufac- 
tured. As proofs that the Indiaif islanders were 
possessed of the art of weaving cloth, and of the 
probability of thitt art having been disseminated 
through the skill of a particular native tribe, I. may 
mention, that the words to spin and to n'c’at'c, those 
which express the Zoom, the shuttle, the woof, and 
the warp, are all native tfirms, and neaiiy the same 
in all the languages of the Archipelago wherdver the 
art of fabricating cloth l>y the process of weaving is 
understood. The loom of the Indian ganders varies 
essentially from that of the Hindus, but the rollers 
for separating the cottoft from the seed, and the 
spiming-wheel, are exactly the same. The lattef', as 
well as the material of manufacture, jare known by 
two Sanskrit names, namely, jantrU and hltpas* 
Jantra, it is remarkable, is in the parent language 

VOL. I. . M 
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.\he comnMn tem for machinery. .-How humble 
must have>Dcen the state of the meclianic arts among 
the Indian islanders, when their instructors bestow¬ 
ed sivch a ivanie upon one of the earliest of all me¬ 
chanic inventions! 

r 

Among the Indian islanders, the labours of 
the loom, and the ^*’hole operation which the 
raw material undergoes, from the' momciit it is 
brought fr<vm the held, until it is lit fior a))parcl, 
is performed by women, and by women only. 
This is not only tjie case among the ruder tribes, 
where the manufacture is intended for domes¬ 
tic consumption only, but even obtains in those 
parts of the country where cotton cloths are an ar¬ 
ticle of commerce and exportation. iSuch has been 
the state of the art in the early ages of society in 
evejy country. The great nations of Asia, the 
Arabians, the Persians, the Hindus, and the (Chi¬ 
nese, have loaig passed this aara in the arts, and 
that the labours of the loom are still consigned to 
women among the Indian islanders, is an unan¬ 
swerable proof of a rude state of society among 
them^ '' 

The cotton is separated from the seed by a pair. 
of small smooth wooden rollers, revolving in oppo¬ 
site directions. This process is unskilful, and, there - 
fore, tedious and expensive. The picking and card¬ 
ing are little less so. A picul of cotton wool, or 
worth eleven dollars, sepamled from the 
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seed, costs, before it is spun intb coarse^ thread, 
dollars. The simple process’of dyeing the yam 
blue with , native indigo costs ten dollars more, 
and before th^ same y/tra comes out of the loom, 
in a fabric which is none of the finest, it has coi$t 
^sixteen additional dollars, or, ill all, above 4<50^r 
cent, upo^ the raw n^aterial; It takes ^00 days la¬ 
bour to sepaiyite the above quantity ci cotton wool 
from the seed, ^00 days additional labour to prepare 
jt Igr spinniiig, and 1000 days to spin it. Of'coarse 
cloth five s|kans Jbreadth, a cubit is the common 
day’s work of a Javanese weaver. This is a pic¬ 
ture of the rude condition of mknufactujjjig in¬ 
dustry, of the waste of labour and of time, which 
results, in an uncivilized stage of society, from im¬ 
perfection of mflchinery, from indolence, unskil¬ 
fulness, and the absence of the subdivision of 
labour.* 


* The process of weaving? and the rude apparatus with 
which it is done, are faithfully described by IVIr^Marsden. 
“ Their loom or apparatus for weaving (tunun} is extremely 
defective, and renders their progress tedious. One end of the 
warp being made fast to a frame, the whole is kept light, and ^ 
the web stretched out by means of a species of yoke, which is 
fastened behind the body, wh^n the person weaving s$ts down. 
Every second of the longitudinal threads, or warp, passes 
separately through a set of reeds, like the teeth of a comb, and 
the alternate ones through another set. •These cross*each 
other, aup and down, to admit the woof, not from the extre* 
mimics, as in ou# Idbms, ncr effected by the feel, but by tui^ 
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^ The Indian islanders are whoiryunactjuainted 
with the ‘art of inanufacturin''g fine cloths of any 
kind ‘y all their fabrics are of coarsct substantial, 
but dui-able texture. Neither have they attained 
the ait of communicating to their cottons the 
brilliant and fixed’ colours >vhich we admire so 
much in the fabrics of continental India. Their 
principal ca’ours are .blue and daik red, and they 
have always a dusky and gloomy hue, totally des- 
tltute of any elegance or brilliancy. 

Of calico printing they are, entirely ignorant, 
but they have a singular substitute for it. The part 
not intended to be coloured, or that which forms 
the ground in a web of cloth, they daub over with 
melted wax. The cloth thus treated is throvm 
into the dyeing vat, and the interstices takd the 
coloiu’ of the pattern. If a second or third colour 
is to be added, the operation is repeated on the< 
ground preser/ed by the' first application of wax- 
more wax is applied, and 'the cloth is once, or of- 
tener, consigned to the vat. The greater refine¬ 
ment that is attempted, the more certain >!sems to 
be th^ failure. This awkward substitute for print- 


iug edge-waysf. two flat sticks which pass between them. The 
shuttle (turak) is a hollow reed, about sixteen inqhes Jong, 
generally ornamented on the outside^ and closed at one end| 
having** in it a small bit of stick, on which is rolled the woof 
iir %ho^^^MaTsden*s Sumatra, p. 183. ^ 
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ing costs lOQ. per cent, at leas^, on the price of 
the cloi^. , * • * \ 

Unskilful as the manufacturing industry of the Ja> 
vanesc is, it generally excels that of the other i^lahd- 
ers. The nativW of Celebes, and the people of Bali, 
are the only tribes besides that*may be called con* 
*8iderable manufacturers of cloth. Tliere is little 
or no* variety* in the^r fabrics, nor ^o they, like 
the Javanese, aim at producing any ^diversity of 
mitnufactuie or pattern to gratify the taste or fancy 
of the consumer.* Yet, in consequence of the 
superior quality of the cottons of those eastern 
countries, the cloths of Bali and Celebes, for fine¬ 
ness and durability, rank before those oftlava or 
the western countries. 

Though the^poil of many parts of the oriental 
islands, and particularly of Java, would seem favour¬ 
able to the mulberry, and the mildness' of the 
climate in all, would appear highly favourable to 
that of the silk worm, the branch of industry con¬ 
nected with them has never been cultivated in tho.se 
countries. In Java, in particular, where the habits 
of the population, and, above all, the industry of the^ 
women, appear so suitable to-this description of in¬ 
dustry, an experiment deserves to be tried. Under 
the direction of the indefatigable and enterprising 
Chinese, it could hardly fail of success. 

The Indian islanders, it is evident, were Jtdught 
the use of sijk)>y the Hindus, for the coramodi^. 
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lv)tli in its raw an^ manufactured st^te, is called 
by every tr^e that knows its use by tiie ou(S name 
of Sutra, whifth is the pure Sanskrit one for tlie com- 
^ niodity. The raw insiterial is at present brought 
from China, and from this the Malay women 
mamufacturc a rich .thick tissue, more distinguish¬ 
ed, however, by the quantity of m.iterial which it 
contains, thap by the beauty’of the ^/orkmaiiship. 
Even the gold and silver thread which it contains 
is brought from China. The manufactured silks 
of* the Javanese are still coarser, Rpd far less 
elegant. 

Tlie Indian islanders, from very early times, ap¬ 
pear to' have been acquainted with all the useful 
metals. An examination of their languages points 
out, that the knowledge of the \|^rking of goM, 
iron, and tin, metals which exist in the country, are 
native arts, .whilst the use of silver and copper, 
the existence of^the first of which is only suspected, 
and that of the second very limited, they have 
acquired .from the Hindus, as their Sanskrit names 
distinctly point out. In Sumatra, where copper is 
phiefly found, I discover that it is generally recog¬ 
nized by a native name, but it is not by thi$,‘but 
the Sanskrit one, by v^hich jt is called among the 
more civilized tribes of the Archipelago, so that 
the knowledge of it, we may conclude from this 
fact, £'OuJd,not Kave been disseminated from a na¬ 
tive soui$e. 
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Gold, wbieli exists in its I native state, and 
abounds in. almost 'every couhtry of tlfiJ Archipe¬ 
lago, must have been the first of <he metals of 
which the use^ was ac(]^uired. In Java, massy or¬ 
naments of this metal, with images of the same, 
are very frequently^'discovered. No (Joins of it 
iiave, however, been found} nor do the Indian 
islanders, in ’remote time^ appear^to have ap¬ 
plied it to tlic purpose of a metallic coinage. Of 
thq art of* gilding, they appear in all ages "to 
have been ignorant, neither has the metal be^ 
applied to the pui'poscs of plate. Its sole ap¬ 
plication has been to trinkets and (mraments. 
In the art of manufacturing these, .liSe other 
rude people, they far surpass their other efforts in 
the* mechanic arts. 'Fhe filagree work of the Su¬ 
matrans is highly curious, but in these cases it 
may be remarked that all their efforts-are imper¬ 
fect, for while the carvtd work of an ornament 
is exquisite, the plain pdi'tion is as if it w'ere unfi¬ 
nished, for they ai*e ignorant of the art of burnish¬ 
ing the metal.* * 


♦ The /ilftgree work of *the Sumatrans is too curious 
lot to require a clislinct aHCCOunt We have it in the 
followittg accurate detail by ?vJr iMarsdcn:—‘‘ There is no 
circumstance that rcrlciers the iilagicc a matter of greater 
curiosity, than the coarseness of the tools employed ^in the 
workmansBip, and which, in the hands*of an Eifropean, 
i\’ould not be ^thought sulhcicntly perfect for the most or^ii- 
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, The highest everts of the skill.ojp the {ndiau 
islander^ i» naturally exerted on gold; on ‘the less 


nary fTarposcs^^ They arc rudely and inartificially formed by 
the goldsmith (pandei) from any old iron he call procure. 
When you eligage one off them to exCTUte a piece of work, his 
first request is usually for p piece of iron hoop, to make his^ 
wire-drawing instrument; an old 'hammer ohea^, stuck in a 
block, serves f^r an anvif; and I have seei. a pair of com¬ 
passes compoicd of two old nails tied together at one end. 
Ttie gold is melted in a piece of priuk or earthen rice pot^ or, 
sdmelimes in a crucible of their own making, of common clay. 
In general they use no bellows, but blow the fire with their 
mouths, through q joint of bamboo, and if the quantity of 
metal S;:, :he melted is conshlerable, three or four persons sit 
round the furnace, which is an old broken Jcwali or iron pot, 
and blow together. At Padang alone, where the manufacture 
is more considerable, they have adopted the Chinese bellows. 
Their method of drawing the wire differs but little from that 
used by 'European workmen. When drawn to a sufficient 
fineness, they flatten it by beating it on their anvil; and when 
flattened, they give it a twisty like that in the whalebone 
handle of a punch ladle, by rubbing it on a block of wood, 
with a flat stick. After twisting, they again beat it on the 
anvil, and by these means it becomes flat wire with indented 
edges. With a pair of nippers they fold down the end of the 
wire, and thus forni a leaf, or dement of a flower, in their work 
which is cut off. The end is again folded and cut off, till 
they have got a sujflicient number of leaves, which are all laid 
on singly. Patterns of the flowers or foliage, in which there 
is not much,variety, are prepared on paper of the size of the 
gold plate on which the filagree is to be laid. According to 
this, begin to dispose on the plate the larger coinpart. 
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valuable and tbe exotic ipateriall of silvp they he* 
stow snfallei: pains. • Rude images of ws metal, 


ments of the folmge, for which they use plairf flat wire of a 
larger size, and flit ttiem up with the leaves before mentioned* 
To fix their work, tliey^employ a gliftinous substance, made 
of the small red pea, with a bl^k spot before mentioned^ 
ground iS> a^ulp,*on a rou*gh stone. This pu^ they place on 
a young coconut, about the size of* a walnuti the top and but* 
ton^ being cut dlT. I at first imagined that'^caprice aloiie 
•might have directed them to the use of the coconut for this 
purpose; but f have^ since reflected cyi the probability of the 
juice of the young fruit being necessary to keep the pulp moist, 
which would otherwise speedily becotfte dry and unfit for the 
work. After the leaves have been all placed and 

stuck on bit by bit, a solder is prepared of gold filings and 
borax, moistened with water, which they strew or daub over 
the {)late with a feather, and then putting it in the fire for a 
short time, the whole becomes united. This kind of work on 
a gold plate they call karang papan ; when the .work' is open 
they call it karang trus. In executing the latter, the foliage 
is laid out on a card, or soft kmd of wood covered with paper, 
and stuck on, as before described, with the paste of the red 
seed ; and tlic work, when finished, being strewed over with 
their solder, is put into the fire, when the casd or soft wood 
burning away,.the gold remains connected. The greatest^ 
skill and attention is required in thn operation, as the work is 
often made to run by remaining too long, or in too hot a fire. 
If the piece be large, they solder it at several tiroes. When 
the work is finished, they give it that fine high colour they so 
much admire, by an operation which they jerra sapoh* This 
consists in mixing nitre, common salt, and alum, reduced to 
powder and moistened, laying the composition on the filagree^ 
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‘however, j^ave be^h discovered in JAva,* as well as 
small coins, showing that the ancient Jl^avanese 
practised the art of working it. 

Tae more difficult and importanjt art of working 
iron seems certainly one of native, and not of 
foreign growth. The word for-iron, and its modi¬ 
fication steel, are indigenous, and the name of the 
blacksmith, cs well as^the terms connected with his 
art; as axe, saw, bellows, nail, &c. are all 

nhtive. The whole of these are the same in eyery 
Fanguageof the oriental islands,^from whence may 
he drawn one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of ojvilization havmg been disseminated through¬ 
out freiSf one common source. 

Of the implements used by the native artists, 
the only one which is peculiar, and therefore re¬ 
quires description, is the bellows. 1 shall give it 
in the gi-aphic, though quaint language of Dam- 
pier, and along with it his whole picture of the 
state of the mechanic artif among the tribes of the 
Indian‘islands. 

“ There, are but few tradj/esmen at the city of 
Mindanao. The chief trades are goldsmiths. 


anti keeping it over a inodcrale fire until it dissolves aii^ be¬ 
comes yellow. J[n this situation the jJiece is kept for a longer 
or shorter titoe, according to the intensity of colour they wish 
the gdid to receive. It is then thrown inU/water and 
cleansed **'—Sumatra ^ pp. 178,11J9, 180. 
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blacksmiths, carpenters. Thlre are ijit two or 
three gofdsmiths; th^se will work in gold t)r silver, 
and make any thing that you desire*: but they 
have uashop Airnishcd yvith ware ready mad^for 
sale. Here are several blacksmiths who work ver)^ 
well, considering thq tools that, they work with. 
'^hcir belicms are much diffcijent from ours. They 
are madl^ of a wooden cylindei;, the trurik of a tree, 
about three fejet long, bored hollow lik« a pump, 
and'^et upright on the ground, on which the 
fire itself is made., 'Near the lower end there is a* 
small hole, in the side of the trunk next the fire, 
made to receive a pipe, through whith the wig4 is 
driven to the fire by a great bunch of fimfleiathers 
fastened to one end of the stick, which closing up 
the inside of the <?ylinder, dx’ives the air out of the 
cylinder through the pipe. Two of these trunks or 
cylinders arc placed so nigh together, that a man 
standing between them niay work them both at 
once alternately, one witlf each hand. They have 
neither vice nor anvil, but a great hard stonh, or a 
piece of an old gun,, to hammer upon; yet they 
will perform their work, making both common 
utensils and iron works about ’ships to admiration. 
They work altogether with charcoal. Every man 
almost is a caqienter, for they can work with the 
axe and adze. Their axe is but smal^ and so made 
that they, can take it out of the helve,* and by turn* 
ing it, make itn adze of it. Tliey have no saws > 
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•tut vrhen^hey raJike plank, they spl^t the tree in 
two, and*Wkc a plank of each part, plaining it 
with the axe and adze. This requires much pains, 
and4akes up a great deal^of time; but they work' 
cheap, and the goodness of the plank thus hewed, 
which hath its grain preserved entire, makes amends 
for their cost and paiqs.” * 

The existence of irqn ore, of sufficient richness to 
be worked,„on account of the metal, is very limited in 
the Indian islands; in Java there is absblutely q'one 
fit for this purpose, When, therefore,- we advert to 
this circumstance, and to the limited intercourse in 
aneijg^ times with 'foreigners, we shall bo inclined to 
considi^vhat the use of iron was rather a matter of 
luxury than utility; and 1 am strongly inclined to 
consider the absence or scarcity of this metal as one 
of the most efficient of the causes which obstructed 
the progress of the Indian islanders in civilization. 
Down to our own time^ %uch has, in general, been 
the high price of this commodity, that the Java¬ 
nese dor no more than tip their instruments of agri¬ 
culture with it; and the sm'aljiest bit of the metal, 
whei\ exposed, is as liable to depredation as gold or 
silver. The high repute in which blacksmiths 
were held by the Javanese; and the high rank they 
held, for they w<;re oonsidered rather as a privi¬ 
leged order ihan as artizans, may be adduced in 

• fc , . . a ' ' - , 
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► Dampier’s Voyages, Yol, I. p. 331,33?. 
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corroboration! 6f this remark. ^JPandeJthe word* 
for a blacksmith, in the Malay and Ja'^nese Ian* 
guages, means also learned and skilful. It ia high* 
ly improbable t;)iat persops employed inaninktliing 
to the humbler arts of life should, in a rude stat6 
of society, be so particularly * honoured without 
some extr^ordinaiy ciyise. The probability is, that, 
in ancient tiipes, iron was solely, or utmost solely, 
confined to the purposes of dress and of war. The 
jutifjty of these artisans in ministering towards fa¬ 
vourite passions, p^as what made the vulgar tra^ 
of a blacksmith, in ail probability, so much in re¬ 
pute in old times among the Javanese. * 

The principal skill of the blacksmitli^*frdisplay> 
cd in the manufacture of the spear and dagger, the 
natit'C arms of the Indian islanders. It would 
be superfluous to describe these well known; wea* 


♦ For the liigh value placed on iron we have abundant tes¬ 
timony. ** When they came to bartering,^ they gave gold, 
rice, hogs, hens, and divers other things, lor sonic of dur trifles 
of small value. They gave ten pesos of gold for Jpurteen pound 
weight of iron. One pesust is in value a ducat and a half.''— , 
J^igaf 'ella in Purchase Book IL*p. 40.—“ VVlien I asked any of 
the men of Dory,why they had no gardens of plantains and kuia- 
vansas, which two articles they were continually bringing froih 
the Uaraforas ; 1 learnt 5 after many interrogatories, that the 
Harafbras supply thern^ with these articles, and that the Papua 
people do not give goods for these iiecebsarios every lime they 
fetch tfiem; but that an axe or a chopping knife given once to 
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"Iwiig, whHth are linore faithfully represented in a 
drawinj^ tlian by the most Taboured' description. 
The extraordinary demand for the dagger or Jeris 
has given rise to a subdivi^jiion of labour in its fabri¬ 
cation, unknown to any other emplojrmerit. The 
manufacture of thd blade, of ^)c handle, and of the 
scabbard, are each ^listinct occu^iations. The 
shape of tbn kris varies with every pribe, nay, in 
every district of the same country;, and there is, 
aheording to taste and fancy, an endless variety, 
feven among the same people. T^hc burthensomc ex¬ 
uberance of the Javanese language furnishes us with 
fiftjj^r distiiiCt names for as many varieties of the 
kris, spiffing, that twenty-one ai’e with straight, 
and thirty-three with waving, or serpentine blades! 
The essential portion of the weapon, the blade, 
has a, handsome and imposing appearance, but is 
far from being skilfully fabricated. If ever the 
Indian islanders understood the art of tempering 
iron^ they have how lost it* The kris blade is but a 


Harafora man, makes his land or his labour subject to an eter¬ 
nal t&x of something orpthcr, for its use. Such is the value 
of iron; and a little way farther east, I was told they often 
used stone axes, having no iroh at all. If a Harafora loso^ 
the instrument so adv anced to him, t»c is still subject to the 
tax ; but, if he breaks it, or wears it to the back, the Papua. 
inan*)s^ obliged to* give him a new one, or the ta;^ ceases.’’— 
Forrest's Voyage to Nev) Guineaf p. lOp, 
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bit of ordinaj *7 iron; and thcr$ is no^ one in a* 
hundi'cd that) when'bent, recovers its elasticity. . 

The Indian islanders have attempted the manu* 
'facturc of muskets, but with little success } few the 
' lock is a piece of complex machinery, tar beyond 
their skill, and, indeed,'has nevei* been executed suc¬ 
cessfully out of Europe. In the fabrication of^the 
less peffe^, bift more’simple^ matchlocjjf;, they have 
been more fortunate; and in the armoury of the 
Raja of Riel ling, in Rali, I saw specimens which, 
for richness and bcality, exceeded any thing of thC 
kind with which my experience had furnished me. 
The entire barrels were richljf inlaid with j)ure 
gold, wrought with much art, and som^^fi^e, into 
flowers and festoons, producing a very handsome 
etfeot, and rendesing the workmanship an object of 
no small curiosity. 

In the tools of the artisan, and the implements 
of husbandry, iron is bnt very sparingly used. 
They cannot fabricate rfiles; the chisel and saw 
are small and bad, and the axe is still more con¬ 
temptible. The hoe hnd ploughshare are mere¬ 
ly tipped with a little iron, which, in the last,, with , 
the Javanese, is frequently Cast metal; for they, 
have recently acquired the aH of fusing iron in 
small quantities, in qne part of the coiintiy; but the 
application is confined, as yet, to this one purpose. 

Copper, and tin arc seldom used* in their*pure 
state, but mpst commonly, alloyed in a kind - of. 
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'bell metaljj^which applied to the pu^se of manu** 
' '&cturing diusical instruments/and canpon of small 
calibre* usually for the defence of their shipping. 
TbeHise of„lead is confined to the manufacture of 
musket bullets. It is designated in the different 
languages of the Archipclagb, by some adjunct* 
which implies* in th^ opinion of the natives* a 
modificatiomof tin; i^d it seems ndt to ha^e been 
known to .the Indian islanders* until, along with 
the use of gunpowder, they acquired it from^'the 
Europeans. Quicksilver, though khwvn by name, 
is not used, as far AvS 1 am acquainted* in any of 
theii^^^s; foiv of'gilding and plating they are ig¬ 
norant,''^M.equally so of the manufacture of mir- 
rom, and they have no ores of silver to be smelted 
with it. • 

The working of wood is an art in which no rude 
people have ever made any progress, and perfec¬ 
tion in it is of much later'attainment than in the fa¬ 
brication of the precious ‘metals. The most bril¬ 
liant fancy woods attain no lustre in the hands of 
the native workmen of the'Archipelago, and are 
hardly to be recognized as the same materials, when 
worked up by the cabinetmakers of Europe, lltc 
handsomest specimeds of native manufacture of this 
sort are the kris handles and betel boxes* and some 
curious carved work is now and then displayed in 
the which support their Pmtdapa*. A ebn- 
aidmlble share of bwbaric magnificence is also dis- 
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played ^mon^ the great, in their state l^ds, which^ 

, as well as being curiously carved, are,' gaudily gilt 
and painted ; but for the two last ornaments, .the 
natives are indebted to* the ingenuity’of the ChUj 
nese, who are^^ways the workmen. | • 

^ The most cohsiderable exhibition of carpentry is 
dis]day^ddn tl^cir boats and shipping. Of these 
there exists an endless variety, from \hc smallest 
canpe,.^^lQwed out of the trunk of a tfee, for tj^ie 
navigalwm of the,rivers, to vessels of forty an^ 
fifty tons, wJiich mavigate the 'Archipelago from 
one extremity to the other. The variety, in form 
and construction, is not less remarkable. Thtifee of 
each separate nation or tribe have a (ifstinct cha* 
racter, and the vessels of the same tribe, sometimes 
on principle, but oftener from caprice, are very 
various. The smaller class of veskds are usually 
safe and swift, and may.be considered extremely 
well adapted to their pinposes. As they become 
larger they become unsafe and dangeroijs, and 
the failure of the native architect is constantly 
proportionate to the magnitude of Ins attempts.^ 
The materials of ship-buUding are so'abundanl and 
so excellent, that the ^rchipehigo is, from. this 
amoii^gi|ny other causes, admirably suited, when 
its popmation shalf have acquired ingenuity! and 
civilization^ to become a great mari'^ime and.c'nm- 
merciid country. * 

- 1 _ 1 ___•',' 

j^riie following account, from Dampicr, i.s a nJ 9 St faithful 
VOL. I. , V 
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• There J^’C two dfrts of the Indian*^landers so ro- 
timatcly aftd immediately connected .with the ac- 


picture of the best description'’ of the vessels of the Indian 
islanders When the sultan visits his he is carried 

in a small couch, on four men's should ersj, with eight or t^n 
armed men to guard him} but he never gocs^far this way; 
for the country is very woody, and they have but little paths, 
which renders It the less commodious. When he takes his 
pleasure by water, he carries some of his Wi27e8>|||^gc with 
^jim. The ptoes that are built for this pug;>ose,' hre larg'e 
enough to entertain 50 or 60 persons, lor more. 'I’he hull is 
neatly built, with a round head and stern, and over the hull 
ther^is a small slight house* built with bamboes; the sides 
are made'Sj^with split bamboes, about four foot high, with 
little windows in them of the same, to open and shut at their 
pleasure. The roof is almost flat, neatjy thatched w'ith pal- 
meto leaves. This house is divided into two or three small 
partitions or chambers, one particularly for himself. This is 
neatly matted underneath, and round the sides; and there is 
a carpet and pillows for him to sleep on. The second room 
is for his women, much like tlm former, llie third is for the 
servants^ wdio tend them with tobacco and betel-nut; for iliey 
are always chewing or smoaking llie fore and after parts 
of the vesser'arc for the mariners to sit and row. Besides 
this they have oaitlayers, such as those I described at Guam; 
only the boats and outlayers here are larger, 'i'hcsc boats 
are more round, like the half-moon almost; andj;he bam¬ 
boes or outlayers that reach from the boat are al^^rooked. 
Besides, the boat is not flat on one side here, as at Guam; 
but {lath a belly tod outlayers on each side; and whereas at 
Guam there^& a little boat fastened to the outlayers, that 
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tual tonilitioiland history of the ptogre^ of society, 
among theiha that they will demand * details of 
. somewhat greater length than I have thought it 
necessary to bestow upon the rest. Tliese are tl^e 
arts of fishing and manufactu];hig salt,, on whith 
tjm supply of food, and, consequently, the advance- 
m^t «of«popvlation*and ^ivilizatioi^ so mainly 
hinge, in regions of the nafure of those inhabited 
by jthe Indian islanders. - . * • 

• The seas of the Jndian Archipelago are stored 
with vast abundatice of the finest fish, and the In¬ 
dian islanders arc expert fishermeq. There is no 
art which thCy have indeed carried to su'*h perfec¬ 
tion as'that of fishing. The nature of'the climate 
allows them to ^practise it, with hardly any in¬ 
terruption, from one end of the year to the oth#£ 

■ .lai ^ ■ I . .. . 11 .1 m 

lies in the water^ the beams,or bamboies here are fastened 
transversewise to the outlayers on eaeh si je| and toutti, not 
the water like boats» but one, three, or/our foot above the 
water, and serve/or the bargemen to sit and row and paddlp 
on, the inside of the ves'bel, except only just afore and 
abaft, being taken up with the apartments for the passengers^ 
'Flierc run across the outlayers two tire %f beams for the 
paddlers to sit on, on each side of the vessel. The lower 
tire of these beams is not above a foot from the water; so 
that, upon any the least reelij^of the vessel, the beams arc 
dipt in the water, and the men that sit i^re wet up m their 
waste, theinfeet seldom escaping the winter* And thus, as 
all ourVessels are rowed from within, these are paddled from 
witjiout.'*—-BawpiVr’s Voyages^ Vol. I# pp. 335, 33(5. 
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irhe fishin^'boats proceed to sea'with the iahd< 
breeze, at a’h^eariy hour of the morning, and re¬ 
turn a little after noon, with the sea-breeze. The 
‘principal supply of fish is.obtained by drag-nets, 
and by traps or snares, consisting of inclosures, 
formed with mueh labour and skill, by driving 
stakes or palisades iriio water ol' sever?! fjitly;fins 
deep, on bSnks. much frequented by fish, and 
to .which nfcts are secured. These are to be seen 
iq great numbers along the nprth coast of Java,, 
through the straits'of Malacca, and in many other 
situations, hashing, with hand-nets is very frequent. 
With- tlm hook and line the islanders are less ex¬ 
pert than fiiuropeans, as their tackling is less skil¬ 
fully fabricated. 

'JThe river-fish of the Archipelago is neither so 
good iior so abundant as the sea-fish, and the fish¬ 
ery is generally little practised. 

In Java, but, I believe, there only, the salt marshes 
of the coast have, in many situations, been embank¬ 
ed for rearing and feeding, sea-fish, and these af¬ 
ford a large' supply. I imagine the practice may 
have*l)een introduced from China, or some of the 
countries lying immediately to the west of that 
empire. In these ponds or marshes the fish are 
easily taken for use with a hand-net. {* 

B-iyer-fish ^e taken in vai’ious ways,—-hy drag- ' 
?iets,-^by temporary dams of stakes,—and occa- 
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sionally^ they)ai*e speared, or stupified *by casting* 
into the water some‘narcotic plant. * , ^ 

It is not the practice of the Indian islanders to 
eat their fish in. a fresh state. It is almost aUvays, ‘i 
with a view to economy, salted and dried. In this 
form it is not only consumed in large quantities by 
tb^nhahit^ts of tho coasts but forms a great ar< 
tide of into-ijal commerce, «nd is trsflismitted, in 
the^ course of.traffic, throughout the whole Archi- 
.pelfcgo. ^ . * 

There is one mode of preparing and using fish, 
of so peculiar a. nature, but so,universally in use, 
that it is worth a detailed description. This pre^ 
paration, called by the Malays hlacfn^ig, and by 
the Javanese trasi, is a mass, composed of small 
fish,* chiefly prawns, which has been fermented, and 
then dried in the sun. This fetid preparation, so 
nauseous to a stranger, Js the universal sauce of 
the Indian islanders, more general* than soy with . 
the Japanese. No food is deemed palatable with¬ 
out it. 'lliat* it has peculiar merit is unquestion- 


* They stoop the root of*a ceftain climbing plant, callr<l 
tuba, of strong narcotic qualities, ii! the w^^ 'wliere the fish 
are observed^ which produces suth an they become 

intoxicated, and to appearance dead, float bn the surface of the 
water, and arc taken with the hand. This is generaJj^Ymado 
use of^n tife basons of water, formed by the ledger of coral 
rock which, ha^in-; no outlet, are loft full when the tide 
cHjed,’*~i\/cm/c« 5 Sumatra, p. 186. 
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^ble, for f()reignei‘s sdon become as' {tartial to it as 
natives, ai(d its use extends‘to every country of 
the tropics from China to Bengal. Dampier de¬ 
scribes it wkh perfect accuracy, as .follows : “ Ba- 
laphaun is a composition of a strong savour, yet 
a very delightsom ^ish to the jiatives of this coun¬ 
try. To make it, Aey tjp'ow the of 

shrimps and'small fish into a sort of, weak pickle, 
made with <fialt and water, and put it into a tight 
earthen vessel or jar.. The pickle being thus weak, 
it keeps not the fish-. i^rm and hard, neither is it 
probably so designed, for the fish are never gutted. 
Therefore, in a short time they turn all to a mash 
in the veSstsl; and when they have lain thus a 
good while, so that the fish is reduced to a pap, 
they then draw off the liquor into fresh jars, and 
preserve it for use. The masht fish that remains 
behind is called balachaun, and the liquor poured 
off is called nhke-mum. 'I'he poor people eat the 
balachaun with their rice. ’Tis rank scented, yet 
the taste is not altogether unpleasant, but rather 
savory, after one is a little used to it. The nuke- 
mum is of a-^ale brown, colour, inclining to grey, 
and pretty clear. It is also very savory, and used 
as a good sauce for fowls, not. only by the natives, 
but also by many Europeans, who esteem it equal 
with soy.” ♦ » 

a « M 

_ 1 _:- 


* Dampier’s Voyages, Vol. II. p. 88. 
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Java, ia tHe onl^ country,of the Archipelago 
in which the manufacture of salt is ckrried on to* 
any extent. The processes by which the Javanese 
obtain salt are not complicated ojieratioiis, dc-« 
inanding a refined exercise of skill, care, and 
Jpgenuity, but a'simple art,' well suited to the 
l>ebple vdio practise* it. Ai situations on the fiat 
north coasf 4)f the island of Java, whhre the soil is 
of. a clayey nature, and free from dark loam, both 
requisite qualities .towards the success of the pro; 
cess, the saft water is admitted through a succes¬ 
sion of shallow square compartments, in each of 
which it receives a certain degree of concentration, 
until arriving at the last, the water completely 
evaporated, and^ the salt left behind, requiring no 
farther preparation, but fit for immediate use. The 
salt thus obtained, though discoloured by idmix- 
ture with some adventitipus ingredients, is remark¬ 
ably free from those sep(ic, bitter, and deliquescent 
salts, consequent to a more hasty evaporation. This 
manufacture goes on during the whole of the dry 
half of the year. To the success of the operation it is, 
as already mentioned, necessary thatthe soil’should 
be of a clayey nature, tq obviate absorption; that the 
shore should be fiat and extensive, to give easy ad¬ 
mission to the bi'ine; and that high mountains 
should bp at a distance, that the’process piay not 
be ^ndered diifibult or precarious by the heavy 
rains that are consequent to their vicinity. 11 is 
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tfie absence of this combination of favourable cir¬ 
cumstances,Avhicli rendci's the manufacture of salt 
impracticable in most of tlie othcj' countries of the 
«4rchipeJago.* . ♦ 

On the boisterous south coast of the island of 
Java, the shelving nature of the' shore, and the 
porous quality of thd soil,«will iio*- 
the practice bf the cheap process no\v described, 
and the natives have recourse to another, which, ^ 
it is altogether singular, may be,worth describiiSg. 
The sand on the bca!cl^»being raked, anil smoothed 
Into the appearance pf ridges and furrows, as if in¬ 
tended for cultivation, the manufacturer having 
filled a pair watering-cans from the surge, runs 
along the furrow, sprinkling the contents in a 
shower upon the ridges- In a few minutes the 
powerfhl effects of the sun’s rays have dried the sand, 
which is then scraped togfisther with a kind of hoe, 
and placed in rude funnels,, over whicli is thrown a 
given quantity of salt w'ater, by which a strong 
brine is immediately obtained, The peasants trans¬ 
port this brine to their hovels, where it is boiled, 
in small quantities, over an ordinary, fire, and a 
salt is obtained, which is necessarily impure in con¬ 
sequence of the haste with which the operation is 
performed. This inferior salt'costs fourfold as 
much‘s the better product of the north coast. 

The ,||^cess of manufacturing^aftpefre and'gww- 
powder will demand a short account. ' Saltpetre ,^is 
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obtained bykboiling the soil of caves frequented by 
bats and by birds, chiefly swallows, l^iis soil is tlie 
decomposed dung of these animals, which common¬ 
ly fills the bottom of the caves to* the depth gf 
from four to six feet. * The supply thus obtained 
Js precarious and limited, and the cost of the nitre 
c^ig^n/^ntl^ high. , The • commodity may always 
be more cjieaply imported from Hindustan than 
manufactured. No country, indeedf can vie^with 
the continent of India in the cheapness and faci^ty 
with which saltpetre is produced, for the climate 
disposes to the ready formatiqn of the sdt, and the 
soil employed has in itself the extraordinary powers 
of rej'i'oduction. From this circunistauce, it hap¬ 
pens, that while most other productions of the soil 
arc to the full as cheap in Java as in Bengal, saltpetre 
is yj- tildes dearer; for a hundred weight^ is pro¬ 
duced in the former country for If- Sj[>anish dollars, 
and in the latter costs .5-^-. 

Native sulphur is found in all the pseudo-volca¬ 
noes of the Indian, islands, in great purity and 
abundance, and there is no want‘of the proper 
woods for charcoal, 'flie high pvice of thfe princi¬ 
pal ingredient, saltpetre, however, and the ntde- 


* A cubic foot of this earth, mtNvuriug seven^ g.iljons, 
produced^ on boiling seven pounds fourteen ounces of siilt- 
pelre, and a socond experiment gave a ninth" part more/^— 
Jjilarsdens Sumatra, p. 173.' 
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ne^ of manufactnring industry incident to tho 
sEate of socidliy among the islanders, are sufficient 
to explain the high price and unskilful manufac* 
tore of' gunpowder among them. Gunpowder is, 
jndeed, one of the most highly-prized of the Euro- 
' pean articles of import, which tact, in a word, ex- 
plains the imperfection 'of thair own, I 
doubt that the Indian islanders were instructed in 
the manufactflre of gunpowder either by the Arabs 
oi^^Europeans, or at least that it is, not of native ih- 
vention. The compWMwd word wHch expresses it 
is the same in every language of the Archipelago— 
is not like parallel words of us general use, one of 
the great .Polyt:esian dialect, but a Malayan word, 
that is, a word of the language of that people with 
whom t,hc western natimis had their principal and 
cailiest intercoui'se. * 

Of the arts pi’actlscd by, the Indian islanders, I 
have now furnished suffici^mt examples to enable 
the intelligent reader to form a competent judg¬ 
ment i to be moi’e particular, would involve me in 
triding details, which would serve no puqmse but 
to tire his attfficion. It will be seen, that, in the 


* Thu word is ubal^badcl, which may be literally translated 
gull materials, Ubat^ In the Malay language, means medi¬ 
cine, remedy, and moierials, or ingredients ; but in the other 
i’olyuesian languages it has ud signification but in' ifs com¬ 
pounded form expressing gunpowder* 
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alts wjiich iftiinister to the mpte necessities of lifet 
and in those which are calculated to gratify the un\ 
refined vanity of semi^barbarians, they have made 
considerable progress. They raise a'plentiful sup^ 
ply of food: holding the nature of the climatb in 
.view, they arc noft ill housed; and their skill i^ 
je«r94loay ena]iles them to* supply themselves with 
such trinkets as suit the taste of a s'emi-barbaroua 
pQopIc. As is always the case in a st^e of soc^ty, 
where the degree pf tranquillity and freedom do qpt 
exist which render the pOidfU the best patron of 
the skilful artisan, the most ingenious artists are al> 
ways found to be retainers of the great. * Like all 
men in this state of civilization, the^’ are excellent 
imitators, and copy with astonishing accuracy. It 
would be difficult, for example, to fu^ish a 
Javanese with any specimen of European, work in 
gold or silver, which would not imitate with 
great precision, sometimes, indeed, with such 
nicety, that it would almost baffle the skill of an 
experienced artist to discover any difference be¬ 
tween the copy and original. Tins accuracy qf 
imitation, however, it must be reni^ked, is con¬ 
fined to labour purely mechanical, for when any 
application ^ of principles is required, or when 


* Thfe king of Achin,” says Braulieui “ entertains llirce 
hundrrd goldsmiths in bis castLe, besides a great iiitioy olbey 
artisans.” 
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the use of nice tools is implied, ^eir failure 
is* complete.^ Their cabinet ivork, in imitation 
of that of Europeans, is never fully finished; 
tj^cy cknnot make a good lock ; they cannot tem¬ 
per .steel or iron, and, therefore, their cutlery is 
rude to the last degree. TJiey do not seem 
ever to have been acquamted w^ith the manu^i^^jjjtibr^ 
of glass. I* remembef having once seen two 
antique Hindu images of this material, found 
in .lava, but never heard of any other speci¬ 
mens of the same kind* and niu^t cm^clude they 
were brought froin^ the continent of India as 
rarities. It is more surprising to fiud the In- 
ilian islanders,,ignorant of the cutting or polish¬ 
ing of the precious stones. Their diamonds are 
cut for them by the natives of Coromandel, and 
the rubies and sapphires, which they often wear, 
they always iise in their rough state. 

With all thek* defects, defects inseparable from 
tlieir condition in society, the Indian islanders have, 
as labourers and artists, maqy valuable qualities. 
They are persevering and docile, have robust 
fl’ames; and ««e happily devoid of that incura¬ 
ble bigotry, in the use of their own tools, and the 
application of their own processes, wliich character¬ 
ize the natives of India. European saws, chisels, 
plancsy ^and axes, are readily used by the Javanese 
artisan, and even day-labourers and husbandn>ea 
do'n# Refuse to work with European'implements 
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when fheir Superiority over their own is made oli- 
vioiis to them. With this nation at Iq^t, we mighl 
therefore-expect, under favourable circumstances, 
a progressive*improvement in the mechanical artiA 



CHAPTER 11. ' 

I 

DRESS. * 

f 

Division of the Sjibject.^Ori<rinal dress of the Indian island* 
ers,—Taught to clothe thetnselves in cotton fabrics by 
the Hindus,—Enumeration tf the principal*portions^ of 
mdress, — Varieties,—Ornamental portions <f ^ress,*-^Mode 
Vdcaring the hair,*^aMasticpractices for improving the 
natural beauty of the, body,—Practice of blackening and 
fling the t€eth,~Of flattening the heady distending the 
lobes of the ec^Sy Vse qf cosmetics^ with the view of 
improving the complexion. 


U n6eji the head of Dress must not only be includ¬ 
ed the manner of clothing for necessity or com¬ 
fort, but such fantastic and extravagant practices as 
the Indian islanders have recourse to, with the view 
of embellishing or beautifying their pei'sons. I shall 
consider thiso curious subject under three heads. 
1. Such parti^f dress as are connected with utility 
or comfort; 2. The extrinsic portion of dress 
which relates wholly to vbnity or luxury; and, 
S. 1 shall treat of the fantastic practices to which 
the Indian islanders have recourse, with the view 
of improviug the natural beauty of the human 
bodyv"^ 
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Most of the sarage tribes of the Archipelago gi^ 
iu a state of perfect nakedness, with the exceptioii 
of that slight covering which human nature is no 
where so wanting in delicacy as not to suggest tht; 
propriety of supplying. Children of both sexes go 
entirely naked every where to the age of six and 
se;v!.\i,ygj,rs. For suc|^ a covering as the rude savage 
requires, thp forests of a> tropical i?limate afford 
abundant and obvious materials. The original cloth- 
, ing of all the inhabitants of the Indian islands was 
probably th*e baiik of a tree,, .out-and dressed into 
the foim of cloth, the same that is in universal 
use among, the South Sea islanders, and which we 
term Otaheitean cloth. Though su^Ji clothing has 
generally given way to the use of cotton cloth, 
traces of it may* still be found among some of the 
less improved and more primitive races. 

Before the Indian islanders understood the use 
of cotton in the fabrication of clothing, I think it 
not improbable, as I have stated in another place, 
that they raanufactuyed cloth in the loom of the 
filaments of some of their native plants. I am 
led to form such an opiniop from .4hc great va’< 
riety of such plants which exist in the Archi> 
pelago, and by a reference to the various dialects 
of the people, which prove, that dl words direct- 
ly connected with the process of weaving arc na¬ 
tive, >and‘not exotic terms. The plantain, or ba-' 
nana tree, most probably afforded the principai 
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material of such fabrics. To this Avfj the fibrous 
matter of tlite_ plantain is manufactured into cloth 
in the Philippines, and the humbler classes are there 
ehiefly clothed with it. 

The cotton plant, ^and the knowledge of the fa¬ 
bric wove from its wool, were,, beyond doubt, in¬ 
troduced into the Ar6hipelago by Ji i n dus. 
Cotton now affords the grand material,of the dress 
of the Indian islanders every where. ' . 

With respect to the habit or,, garments of the 
Indian islanders, two^encral remarks may be pre¬ 
mised. In character,' their dress is neither the 
tight, close, neat habit of the Europeans, nor the 
loose flowing fol)e of the Asiatic nations of“ the 
continent, but a sort of medium between the two. 
It certainly wants the grace and elegance of the 
latter. ‘ 'Fhc principal portions of dress are nearly 
the same for both sexes. 

The eai’liest, and most indispensable portion of 
dress, the covering of the waist and loins, is still 
the most important. One description of it is near¬ 
ly universal among all the tribes of the Archi¬ 
pelago,'tod i^tommoa to both sexes. This is what, 
in the Malay lauguagej is called a sanwg, a word 
which literally means a covering or envelope, and, 
in fact, describes it« use. It is a piece of doth, 
generaliy coloured, six or eight feet Ic'ng, and 
three. or four feet wide, usually sewed at both 
cnds. ' V'^Chis sort of petticoat, which is common to 
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both sexes, is^of the same breadth above and be¬ 
low, and is not secured to the 'body by jiny perma-. 
’ neiit coiitrivanco, but the upper part being contract¬ 
ed to the size of the waist, the superfluous pwjtion, 
as occasion requires, is twisted witli tlic hand, aiuV 
" tucked in between the rest of rtic garment and the 
body of the wearer. U'ith the .Javanese, this portion 
of dress,” wliicfl they designate by the^words bdbiib 

and dodol, is fiot secured at both ends, but occasion- 

« 

ally',expose5 the legs in walking, and falls in a dra- 
J)ery clown to tlie dncles. Tlie^ tribes of Sumatra 
and (Y'lebes consider it a scandal to expose the 
knee, and witli tliein it is always sewed at both 
ends. When the hitter wear, as they generally do, 
a kind of short breeches, they occasionally disen¬ 
gage the sarnn^itwa the loins, and throwing it 
transversely over one shoulder, use it in tlm man¬ 
ner of a iScots Highlander’s plaid. 

Tills principal portion* of dress vj not the only 
one worn as a covering for the lower part of the 
body. 'Jiic Malay nations usually w’car a* pair of 
thin drawers, and the Javanese, occasiqjially, cither 
a jiair of similar drawers, which fall a^littlejiclow* 
the knee, called pauji-pmij), or a pair of loose 
pantaloons, like those of* the Mahoniedans of Hin¬ 
dustan, called chlilana. These q'ortions of dress 
belong only to the male sex, and .over them the 
sarun^ or dodot is always worn. • The various . 
portions of dijcss now enumerated are usually fixVcI 
v on. r. o 
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by a zone or'sash, commonly of silk, tlie manufac- 
.ture of the country, from the raw produce of China, 
or imported- ready made, under the appellation of 
chinfie, from the peninsula of Hindustan. 

' I'lic secoiid great portion of dfess is the coat, 
called by the Malays haju, and by the Javanese 
kdlambi and rasuknn. It i'.' of more various 
forms than the preceding article, l)u^ ma^'^eheral- 
ly be descrit»cd as a frock with sleeves, longer or 
shorter, according to the sex or ’nalion of the 
weiu'er. It seldom reaches below the hips, with 
the Javanese incii, anct it has a‘row of buttons in 
front, and with tl’.e wouicu of the same tribe, it 
is open only at the neck, slip])ing over the head in 
putting it or.. With tlie Malays of both sexes 
the baju is entirely open in front. 

The waistcoat of the man, or bodice of the 
women, is of considerable variety. The Malay 
one is, with the men, a tight vest, with a row of 
buttons from top to bottom,—with the women a 
plain unopen vest, intended to afford concealment 
and some protection to the bosom. The aarung 
.very frequently covers the latter, reaching to be* 
neatirthe ^ms. With'the male sex this jmi-tion 
of dress is generally altogether wanting among the 
Javanese, and the women of that nation supply its 
place by apiece of cloth called a k&mban rolled round 
the Body ^nd over the breasts, in such a manner as 
to and ultimately to disfigure them. The 
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Sundas. or inhabitants of the western mountains of 

• • • • 

Java, leave the bosom entirely nake^f and experi¬ 
ence ncitlicr sliame nor scandal from being seen 
in this state ol' exposure. ’ • 

The ancient practice of the Indian islanders 
with respect to the head, appears to have been to 
leave it uncovered the Balinese still adhere to 
this practieg. The Mahemcdan trtbes invariably 
wear a sligltt covering in imitation of the tuilian 
, of the western nations. It is, as its name * im¬ 
plies, a sniall handkerchief, >rhich usually leaves 
the crown of the head bare. ,On journeys a wide 
umbrella hat is frequently used by all classes to 
protect them from the sun. ^ 

The legs arc always bare with both sexes, and 
very commonly the feet too, though now and then, 
in imitation of the Arabs, the men, an)ong.Somc ol' 
the western tribes, wear sandals. 

■'a ^ 

The Javanese, as in other matters, take the lead 
in dress, and with them its refinements and extrava¬ 
gancies are carried to the greatest excess. Besides 
theireveryday’swear,theydivide the iilalo dress into 
three descriptions, which they respectively denomi¬ 
nate 7'qjapiiiran, or the royal dress, pasowanan, 
or the court dross, and prajuritan, or the war dress. 
The first is used by the sovereign festive occa* 


* ^afiitangan, liundwifAn*.' 
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'sionsj.but by all persons of inferior condition only 
■ivhen bridegrooms. The second is used by courtiers 
’ when in the royal presence, and the third by per- 
»sons bf rank when they go abroad, pr on journeys, 
&Cu . In the royal or court dress, the upper part of 
the body is bare, and sinoarejl over with a yellow 
’ cosinetic, and a profusion of gold (»mameijjg is, in 
deliance of Wabomedav precept, worn on the arms, 
wrists, breast, and head. Their long hair is then 

^ s 4 ^ 

thrown down over the back in a loose twisted forra, a 

*1 

peculiar head dress, Jjeing a modification of the cowl 
worn by the Arabs, is used. This is a light cylin¬ 
drical cap, of five or six inches high, and frccpient- 
ly of white cloth stiffened with starch, so as to be 
translucent. 

The adventitious and purely ornamental por¬ 
tions O’f dress among the Indian islanders consists 
of flowers,—of gold ornaments,—and of diamonds. 

•I 

Pearls are never worn by them, and the other gems 
very rarely, except in finger-rings. Silver orna¬ 
ments are held in very little esteem. Gold is 
worn in the fonn of finger-rings, of bracelets, arm- 
lets, ew-rings, and in,that of plates for the breast 
and forehead; most of these, however, only on 
festive occasions. 

Among the men, it appears to have been the 
ancient prakice< of all the races to cut the hair 
short, and the Balinese still continue to do so. 
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Having no covering for the head,* and the coarse^ 
strong hair natural to them, standi^ erect like 
bristles, the men of tliis tribe have a ferocious and 
forbidding look* Among the Javanese, both* meiv 
and women take a pleasure in^cuitivating the iiAir. 
It is, indeed,'the chief object of attention among 
the women, vyith wlipm it *is bound in a knot be¬ 
hind the hca^l, called a gUung. In ftill dress, the 

hair is intewvovcu vvith Howors, which swell the 
• • , * 

, whble to an extravagant size. Wreaths of flowers 

arc, on such occasions, »ispeaded from the ears 

and other parts of the head. .The flowers used at 

such times are the mdlatit or Arabian jessamine, 

and the ckumpaka, both of which, iy Java, in the 

vicinity of largc^ towns, ai'e extensively cultivated 

for the purpose. 

Of the extrinsic portions of dress, tire Jeris 
must not be omitted. ^ It is invariably worn by 
the men of all ranks, wliethcr dressed or undressed. 
In full dress two are often worn, and sometimes 
three, and even four. The value and beauty of 
the weapon is a test of the rank or \vealth of the 
wearer. Sometimes tine \woden sheath has no 
covering, and in the progress of rank and riches 
it will have one of copper, of silver, of suasa, of pure 
gold, and of the latter metal set with diamonds. 


* A small while fillet is worn round the head as lire signal 
of hostility, but on no other occasion. * 
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' Among articles of dress, though net immediate- 
fy appended to the person, may be included the 
indispensable ones of the betehbox, and the nm* 
Jirella^ the latter, according to its quality or colour, 
being the chief mark or order of office or nobi* 
lity.* • 


♦ Jn Drake’s voya^jes in l^urchas, we hafe the following 
ver^ curious and accurale picture of the costuipe and ri^de 
vliagnificcnre of the islanders. It is tl^e king of Ternate who < 
•ifl described“ The king at Iftst came in,«gimrded with twelve 
launces> covered over with a rich canopie, embossed with gold. 

’ Our men, accompanied with one of their captaincs, called 
Moro, rising to meet him, lice graciously did welcome and 
entertainc thcm.i Hee was attyred after the manner of the 
countrey, but mou- sumptuously than the rest, I'roin in ,, 
waste (low lie to the ground was all cloth of gold, and tUc same 
very rich s his logges were bare, but on hi» feet were a payre 
of shooes, made of cfirdovant skinuf'. In tlie atlyre of his 
head were finely \vrcathed hotrpod lings of gold, and about 
his ncckc hee had a chayncol peifect gold, tlie links whcivoi 
were very groat, and one fohJ double. On his ringers hee had 
aix very faire jewels^ and sitting in if is chayre of estate, at Ids 
right JiAnd stood a page with a fanne in his hand, buMthing 
dnd gati^ring ay re to the king. The f.inno was in h‘nglh 

two foot, and in bredth one loot, set with eight saphyres, richly 
ombroydered, and knit to a stufio^ three foot in length, by the 
which the page did liold and moove it. Our gentlemen 
having delivered their message, and received order accordingly, 
lurenced to depart, being safely conducted backe againe 
the kin^s councell.’*—PwrcAor’s PUgrims^ Vol. I. 
56 . 
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Of the extravagant practices to which the Indiaii 
islanders have recourse, with tbe view improving 
the natural beauty of the human form, the most 
remarkable universal is that o\' filing and 6/ucA-j 

ening the teeth. With the fir’.t tribe that prac<i8> 
cd it, it had its origin, no doubl:, m that hbsurd pro* 
pcnsity of all savjiges, to attempt to improve *the 
natural form^of the body Ijj' their o\w absurd and 
extravagant .efforts. This piii-ticul.ij’ inodiiication 
^ of the practice is, however, so arbitral y in its cha^ 
racter, that*it inijst, like many* other common cus¬ 
toms of the Indian islauders, he looked upon aa 
the institution of the same triiie which spread itif 
language and civilization over the whole improved 
rfyjitions oi’ the Archipelago. Barbarous as it Inay 
a]>]>ear to us, it is very probable that it was consi* 
dered, in the progress of improvement, as a marli 
of chilization. None of the savage tribes, whosd 
languages have little or nothing irt common with 
those of the i ivilized nations, observe the custom 
of hling and blackening the teeth. *' 

'J'he teeth are filed and blackened ‘at the age of 
pubeity, and the operatipii ii) a necessary prelude 
to marriage. When they would tell us that a girl 
has arrived at the age of puberty, the common ex- 


* llio cviloin u( blacktniiij thr te< th v mmon to Ihcltf* 
• * 
tlian i^Undiib with many or the n<t(i( iis ol ihr Continent^ out 

that oi Aling th^m is pucuhar noti natniia). > * 




\>ressiQn is, “ She has had her teeth ^led.’* The 
practice, as ^ar as regards the‘men, is equivalent 
hmong us to throwing aside the boy’s dress, and 
^suihing th^t of the man, and with the women, to 
that perhaps of our young ladies making their hrst 
appearance'at public places. The ceremony with 
the young women is often delayed for a year or two, 
when there ir no immediate prospect of a match 
for them. * 

» "ilte operation is confined chiefly to 'the up^Ver 
canine teeth, the e^es pf which, arc filed down, 
and rendered perfectly even, while the body pf the 
tooth is rendered concave. The patient is thrown, 
for this purpose, on his back, and an old woman, 
by a very tedious, anA rather a painful procesr, 
grinds the teeth into the desired fdrrn writh a bit of 
pumice-stone. An indelible black is easily given, 
after the loss of the enamel, by the application of 
an oily carbon,' procured "by burning the shell of 
the cocoanut. The two middle upper canine teeth 
are left 'white, and sometime^ covered with a plate 
of gold, the« contrast which they form, in cither 
6ase, with the jet black of their neighbours, being 
looked upon as becoming. A few indivi¬ 

duals, more whimsical than'the rest, have the teeth 
filed into the appearance of a saw. 

Habit has rendered the filing and blacking of 
|h6'''te^ so familiar to-those who practise it,4.that 
the^lPhk upon it as a real beauty, and white teeth^ 
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which they otherwise possess in perfection^ 
are in’great disesteem. They will ^metimes ex¬ 
press their contempt of white teeth by saying, thrft 
“ men ought not to have teeth like those of dogs or 
monkeys j’ and it may indeed be suggested, as a 
thing not improbable, that flie first institution of ‘ 
the practice may have had its origin in a rude ef¬ 
fort of improvement* on th^ part of ^Jlie first savage 
tribe that iJegan it, lo distinguish itself from the 
btwsts of’the field, and those ruder savages thaii 
themselve*,whopearlyreqpmblfd the former. After 
the young sultan of Java had had his teeth duly 
filed and blackened, according to custom, one of 
the chiefs asked me, with perfect earnestness, if I 
^d not think his highness’s looks \erij much im- 
p/'oved ? and v?as surprised that I did not agree 
with him. When the elder sou of the chief of Sa- 
marang, one of the very interesting- youths who 
were educated at Calciitta, visited* Bali, the rjyah 
of Blelleng, one of the sovereigns, of that island, 
was informed of the, circumstaiioi^^'and Asked his 
opinion of him. He approved of his looks, man- . 
ners, and conversation, but added, “ it was.a thoft- 
sand pities his teeth were white.” 

Of the universal pi*actice of savages of staining 
the skin to improve the beauty, or to give, in the 
opinion of those' who follow it, aonorc terrijjle as¬ 
pect to*the warrior, ■ there are dot many relies 
among the •civilized nations of the Archij^lago. 
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In the Philippines, the practice of tattooing ap> 
pears to be s^ill continued, and'was at one time so 
fi'equcnt, that the Spaniards gave to some islands 
of th&group,, from this circumstance, tlie name of 
t!ic %PintadoSt or islands of painted men. 

Of practices of thfe same .nature, less general, I 
may" mention that of some tribes of flattening the 
noses and coiujiressiiig ^ the foreheads of infants 
while the bones are yet cartilaginous; ‘the practice 
of distending the lobes of the ears to a fnonstreiis 
size, and that of pcipittipg the najl of one or more 
fingers of the hand to grow to an extravagant 
length, in imitation of the Chinese nations. None 
of these practices arc general, and among the 
more civilized'tribes all of them appear to be 
falling into disuse. The Javanesfe, for example, 
ridicule, and consider as a deformity, the enor¬ 
mously disten^d apertures in the lobes of the ears 
of the women of Bali. It ‘is not improbable that, 
in the course oTa little more civilization and refine¬ 
ment, th'c abs^jl practice of jfiling and blackening 
the teeth will.also be abandoned. 

‘ The* usca)f a coloured cosmetic to improve 
the complexion is still continued by all the civi¬ 
lized tribes, on festive occUsions. Upon all oc¬ 
casions of state and ceremony, the Javanese of both 
sexos liave the face and upper part of the bo|^y, 
arid limbs, (as far as their feelings of delidacy.will 
to expose them,) covered v«th a yellow 
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cosmetic, appKed iu a fluid form, consisting of or- 
pimcnt and perfumed flowers. Many pf those por¬ 
tions of dress used on common occasions are discon¬ 
tinued on these, and we may truly say»of the!jjvva'» 
nesc, that, when in full dre^s, they are alm’bst 
naked. 
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Mode of conducting a rs among all savages nearly the same ,— 
bhilized tribes may be described as an armed 'pai^ulalim ,— 
Native weapons —Poisoned x\}eapo7is ,— Use (he bow and 

arrow, and of the sUn ^,— The spear.—The kris .— The 
sword, —Fire arms:—Can non.—Small arms. —Military 
character of the country inhabited by the Indian idanders, 
and how it affects their mode of conducting wars.—Different 
descriptions of militaiy force.—Modes q/' levying troops/—- 
Of declaring war end organizing the military jorce.—yiode 
of fighting.—Mode of provisioning the army.—Conduct /o- 
vmrds the dead, wounded, and prisoners.—Anecdotes in /V- 
liist ration. 


There is so little diversity in the inode of con¬ 
ducting wars among coinniuiiities in the lowest 
/stages of civil existence in every part of the world, 
that an account of it among one or two tribes is 
an account of it among all. We are familiar with 
the disgusting picture, as it presents itself among 
the savages of America, and I rest satisfied, that 
the llostiliUes of the savages of the Indian islanders, 
did we possess the most intimate knowledge of 
thendif would afford very little variety. This 
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knowledge, however, we do not possess in any 
anthentlc degree, for the 2>eculiar cn;ciimstanceS> 
under which w’e are placed, with relation to the* 
least improved, portion ol’ the inhabitants of the^ 
Indian islands, deny us the means. They nre 
driven to a distance from us, by the pei’Secution of 
their more powerful^ and •civilized countrymen, 
and the pccufiar ferocity 0/ the mamicrs of most 
of them is ^Iciilated to discourage all peaceable 
^intercourse with them. For these reasons, fny 
account of* the ,art of var junong the Indian 
Islanders will refer chiefly to the more civilized 
nations, and I shall only make occasional reference, 
for illustration, to the art as it is managed by the 
sS^age tribes. This subject may be .arranged un¬ 
der* the silt following heads,—an account of their 
weaimns,—of their mode of levying trooiw,—of 
the provisioning and internal management and 
discipline of the .array,—of their mode of fighting, 
—of their treatment of the de.ad, wounded, and 
prisoners,—artd, lastlj*, of their use of the kight of 
conquest. 

'llicre is no tribe or nation of the Indian islands 

• » 

that has made such advance in social order, and is 
possessed of a govemnfent of such vigour and in¬ 
telligence, as to afford such protection to the lives 
and .propeities of its subjects, as to*cxoncratej:hem 
from the necessity of bearing arras in their own de¬ 
fence. Fr(jA« the age of puberty to death, every 
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male is armed to protect himself, his family, and 
dwelling, J\n<l such is the inadequacy even of tlus 
'precaution, that the inhabitants are compelled, for 
^muti'ial protection, always to assoc;iate in villages. 
The inhabitants of the Indian islands are strictly, 
then, an alined population. 

Among the savages of all nations, we find the use 
of the club, <hc sling, and the bow and arrow, the 
first and universal weapons of all mankind. To these 
the Indian islanders add the tube for discharging 
arrows, wlnth are .sometimes poisonecT with a pre¬ 
pared vegetable juice. The Balinese aic the only 
tribe, in any degree civilized, which retains the ge¬ 
neral use of this practice. The more powerful na¬ 
tions have long given it up, we may presume, latlrii* 
from an cxpciienec of its ineffic.vcy, th in fiom any 
conviction of the iminoiality or hisencss of the 
practice. The Javanese lnstoiian>, in rendering an 
account of a w&r conducted by the sultan of Mata- 
ram against the people of Bali and Blambaiigan, as 
long ago as the year 16J9, mention the use of poi¬ 
soned arrows'on the part of the founer, as an extra¬ 
ordinary ch'sumstancq new to their countrymen, and 
which excited at first some alarm. The poison 
made use of on «uch occasions it is known, by ex¬ 
periment, must be applied in considerable quanti¬ 
fy*. aiid for a length of time, even to the smaller 
t^mals, to destroy life, and this even where it is 
mo«t 4 ^ilfully prepared and most re,.(^ntly used. 
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'When appli^ after a short exposure to the air» 
througK the wound nf an arrow immediately with-t 
drawn, the’^^^ility is, that ft would not prove fa*' 
tal to the human frame once but of t^n thousand 
times. In the use of the bow and arrow, and the 
sling, I do not discover that the Indian islandeia 
have acquired any extraordinary dexterity. Tire 
Javanese are extremely fond of the eT^rcise of the 
bow and arr^ as an amusement, but are any 
thiAg hut‘skilful in the use of it, and selddm 
succeed in*throwing the, an’o,w above a dozen 
of yards. In the attack upon the palace'of the 
sultan of Java in 181^, the Javanese threw stoned 
from slings in great numbers, but without inflict* 
a serious wound, or even dangerSus contusion, 
in Che period of tWo days. 

The knowledge of iron must soon have, in a 
great measure, superseded the use of these less per* 
feet weapons, and given ‘rise to that of the spear 
and kris. 'rhese may be* justly styled the favourite 
weapons of the ludftn islanders. They* adonr 
them in a thousand fanciful ways, and .take a pi4de 
in wearing and displaying them. A short spear.is* 
in use among the Malays, and nations of. Celdbbs, 
and, occasionally, by the latter, a kind of javelin, 
for using as a missile weapon. The Javanese wield 


a more formidable weapon,- often twelve, or pven 
fourteen feet long, in the use of which they possess. 


individually^} great dexterity. I liave seen a Java*' 
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nese pierce a full grown tiger, ranging at liberty in 
a squai'e of considerable extent, to the heait, with 
h single effort, and without parting with his spear. 
It is 'difficult to imagine a more formidable wea> 
poR for offence or defence, in the hands of reso¬ 
lute men, taught by' discipline to act in concert. 

The kris, or daggci> is a weapon fitter for assas* 
sination thau, war, though it be (piite "improbable 
that its use is to be ascribed to an}'such origin; 
neither can we ascribe it, with any prbpriety» to 
the partiality of th(j islanders for ^ close encounter}' 
for such a supposition is contrary to what we know 
of their mode of warfare, as well as of that of 
all men in a similar state of society. The use of 
the kris had, in all likelihood, as mentioned in 311/;'“ 
ther place, its rise in a more vulgal-, but more effec¬ 
tual cause, the scarcity and dearness of iron, in a 
country where, without supposing a foreign inter¬ 
course, it must- have been' scarcer and dearer than 
gold itself. It is not to be supposed, without a 
cause so adequate, that the „ Indian islanders, any 
more than other semi-barbarians, acquainted with 
the use of iron, would have neglected the useful and 
formidable sword for the trifling, ineffectual dag¬ 
ger. That the Indian islanders have continued 
the use oC their favourite weapon after the cause 
has, Jn a great.measure, ceased to operate, need 
not be attempted to be accounted for, to those who 
ace aware of the obstinate adlierence o,' barbarians 
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to ancient and cu$toni, particularly in an a^r 
in whicli national pride and vanity are engaged. ^ 
The Javanebu ascribe the invention of the kris* 
to InakQrio Pali, king of Janggolo, in the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century of our time, in th^ 
chronology of a civilized peSple a modern 
but with the semi-barbarians of the Indian islands, 
the %ra of faVIe and* romance; so tl^at the asser¬ 
tion, like thaNof the Greeks and Kninuns respect¬ 
ing^ the plough and the loom, amounts to no more 
'than a declaration of iguorancCj The strict adher¬ 
ence to a foreign costume in the si^ulpturcs-of the 
more ancient temples of Java,’does not enable ua 
to trace the kns to their times, but the relaxation 
this principle in the temples in the mountain of 
L'iIIlu shows us*several examples of it as far back 
as the beginning of the fifteenth century. , 

In single cig^bat, the speui' and kris arc used al¬ 
ternately, the fight coiinbencing with the first, and 
ending with the second. A mock action of this 
sort, with shoathed spears and wooden daggers, 1 
have seen at the coui’t of the sultan of Madura, 
maintained with considerable dexteiitY, an^ with 
so much spirit, that it’ was’ necessary for a, mo¬ 
derator to stand by to* part the combatants when 
the duel had the appearances^ it often bad, of be¬ 
coming something more than fictitious. Practice 
gives deaterity even with a weapon naturally so 
<'ontcmptib^^ as the Art’s. In the ycar481tt, when 

VOL. I. p 
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some English gentlemen were present at one of 
^he hunting excursions of the people of Celebes, a 
wounded boar took shelter in a thicket, and kept 
,the ‘huntsmen at bay. An aged ,chief who was 
present observed, that but for fear of defiling his 
favourite 1cris, he would attack him. A young 
fellow of the party thinking this a piece of gascon¬ 
ade, and being less scrupulous in respect to his 
weapon, made him a tender of Itr 'I'be aged 
huntsman accepted it, stole round the thicket, ‘and 
with a single blov' laid the animal m'otionless at 
his feet. In ^le same manner an alligator has 
been often attacked and destroyed. 

Bucklers appear naturally to have been in ear¬ 
ly times frequent, but have been much disc(y!i- 
tinued since the prevalent use* of small arms. 
Coats of mail, consisting of iron net-work, are 
still used by the natives of CelebiSs, and afford 
some protection against the spear, the kris, and ar¬ 
row. A chief of Celebes, conversing with me on 
the subject, observed, with regret and disappoint¬ 
ment, that 'they afforded no protection against a 
"mushet ball! 

.The sword was not introduced into Java until 
the year 1580, after the P&rtuguese had been near 
seventy years engs^lpd in the traffic of the eastern 
ishu^ds. was probably introduced earlier iii the 
western rdbuhtries, where there was iitore .intcr- 
cour^^with Europeans, and where isfin sooner be- 
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camei ip consequence, abundant^ The spear, and 
not the sword, however, is still the favourife wea' 
pon of the horseman. » - 

Of the manner in which firc-arms'were intro-# 
duced among the Indian islanders, and of the pe> 
riod When they first«cmploycd them, I can discover 
no distinct rqcord, nor does language afPord us 
any assistancj^ in the inquiry. As ft is acknow* 
led^ed, however, that the nations of Asia w^rp 
.acquainted with the use of an imperfect artillery, 
and with the iniflention Of gudpowder, it is pos¬ 
sible that the East Indian islalfdcrs Were not. 
indebted to the European nations for their first 
knowledge of fire-arms, but may Jiave acquired 
iK.in the course^ of their commerce with China. 
The cannon of the Indian islanders were made 
of brass, and not of iron. They are looked* upon 
with that veneration with which fear and ig¬ 
norance has induced all i;ude people *to contemplate 
those terrible and destructive engines. From the 
same principle, the Ihdian islanders dignify cadh 
piece with some strange and pompous name, as'our 
European ancestors were.wont to do. ' * 

The use of small arms the Indian islander^' vn- 
doubtedli/ acquired from the Europeans. The 


• i 

• The swoi;d is frequently sculptured on tjie ruins aoti« 
quitics*in but these ure in design so puVely exotic^ that 
no inference can be safely dmwn^from the faett * 
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matchlock they call by its Portuguese niwe> the 
'firelodc by a Dutch, and tlie pistol by a Dutch 
or English one. The matchlock was not employ- 
,.ed *n Europe, for ten years after .the Portuguese 
conquered Malaccja; so tliat, if Europeans had 
‘observed the use of it among the islatiders, they 
could not have failed* to h^ve noted so extraordi¬ 
nary a fact, (when so .frequently engaged in hosti¬ 
lities with them. * 

A. few small cannon, for the defence of shipping, 
are of domestic manufacture, but, in* general, all 
kinds of fire-arms, and every sort of ammunition 
attached to them, are of Europemi importation; 
for, whatever is of their own fabrication is, as for¬ 
merly observed, bad and inefficient, a fact whi^ 
is sufficiently attested by the well known circum¬ 
stance, that fire-arms and ammunition are in great¬ 
er demand in the Indian islands than any other ar- 
,Icicles of foreign importation. 

In the use either of artillery or small arms the 
Indian islanders are extremely unskilful, and ex- 
p^ss tliat wonder at the dexterity of Europeans 
* which is the result pf a convictiim of their own ig- 
m^^ce. They are apt superstitiously to ascribe 
to every European an instinctive knowledge of the 
use of fij^<^an»s. Hiis inexpertness arises from the 
ymnt of practioe necessarily incident to scarcity of 
and ammunition, and to the piticficc of pur- 
the chace by other means. 
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Tk(&,n^lUcify force of the l&diait islaiid'efs rHitf 
be divided into three descriptions, an infantry, 
cavalry, and a navy. ' 

The country of the Indian islandel^ is' Strictij* 
what is characterized in military language by fito 
name of a close country. It generally^ound^fh 
woods, most .frequently fn stupendoullFfores^; 
tljp very habitations of men ^are thifek groves of 
tre,esj it .abounds in mountains, fastnesses, qyo- 
.rasses, and frequent rivers. A comp^ativel'y. 
trifling portion of it only Is cultivated, and of 
portion the principal part is no better than a morass 
for half the year. Excluding the little that has 
been done under European influcqjce, they have 
no roads, but iq place of them', at best wretched 
pathways. The maritime tribes inhabit the mouths 
of rivers and the marshy coasts of the sea. ‘They 
are fishermen and petty yierchants, and their ch'fef 
intercourse is naval. Thjs character of the country 
determines the description of military force em¬ 
ployed in their wars.' Infantry is the prevadfng 
force, and the fishermen naturally cbnduct thbir. 
wars principally on water. Cavalry may be ihther 
looked upon as a matter of pomp and luxury thhh 
an useful arm of war. The great and their reudift- 
ers are mounted upon horses, and in Java and Ce¬ 
lebes the^ are numerous. The l&tter ishqid, in' 
partiimlar, ^ntarns extensive plains, so unfrequent 
in the rest, Vherc horse might be emj^Ioyed fdt 
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the purposes of war with advantage.^ The horses 
hf that island, too, are superior iu size and strength 
to those of any other of the Archipelago, and the 
diahit of following the chace on horseback makes the 
people bolder and rpore expert riders than any of 
the rest of the tribes. The Javanese are very bad 
riders, in many coUntriesi of the Archipelago, 
the horse is unknown altogether. Thp very best of 
the horses of the Archipelago are, however, it must 
be noticed, under any circumstances, unfit for the 
business of war, foi^thcyure too light arid small for 
the charge, being, throughout, pontes not exceed* 
ing thirteen hands, and seldom equalling it. Such 
as they are, 1 do not understand that any attempt 
has ever been made to train them to charge in h 
body, for the purpose of overwhelming a moss of 
infantry, or to use them to make the best of a vic¬ 
tory in pursuing a routed enemy, the only proper 
purposes of a cSvalry. 

The naval force of the Indian islands is certain¬ 
ly the most formidable, and the bravest. A mari¬ 
time life of any kind is, to a certain degree, a life 
of difficulty and hardship, which engenders a 
large share of cOui’age, activity, and enterprise, 
even without systematic discipline, which, except 
with nomade -tribes, or hunters, alone insures 
thenu in land force; and, consequently, the 
moritbne tribes of the Archipelago 'tmtiirally 
disth^ished beyond those who live 'the tranquil 
life of hufeandmen, by superior courage and h^- 
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^ihoodt Javmese, though more civilized^ 

and, therefore, more capable of subordination, ani 
better furnished with the munitions of war, are 
hardly a matoh for the inhabitants *of Ce/ebes* 
In the year 167‘2, as will b|p seen in the histo* 
rical part of the work, a band of fugitives from 
Celebes, two {housan^ in humber, laid waste the 
eastern extremity of Java) and subjected some 
of^the finest* provinces to ttfeir authority. TThe 
^sulfan of Mataram sent a large force against them, 
and a battle was •fought, nn wHich the Macassars 
feigned a flight, and dispersed iti the neighbouring 
woods. The Javanese attempted no pursuit, and, 
elated with their supposed victory, ^encamped on 
ti;e field of battle, without taking any precautions. 
At night they were surprised by the Maoassars, 
and routed, without attempting any resistance. 

The sultan of Mataram, incensed at the dis* 
grace which thus befcl his arms, fitted out a still 
larger expedition, which he sent by bis war>bosts 
to the cast. Tlie Jai^anesc expedition effected a 
landing, and was instantly attacked, on the beach, 
by the Macassars, and totally, overthrown, tbTough 
in a small degree supported by the Dutch. The 
fugitives took to their boats, but the Macassars also 
taking to theirs, and having a still more marked su< 


periority in this mode of warfare, tiiey pursued the 
discoBifitcIlVavanese, sunk and destroyed many of 


tlieir shipping, and thus gained a naval victory in ad** 


dition to that which they had gained by land. It is 
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from the Javanese writers that I bnrrdw the account 
'of the defeat and disgrace of their countrymen. 

In despotic monarchies, or in aristocracies equal> 
)y arb'tiary,*where the great mass of the people is 
in a virtual, if not in a nominal state of slavery, 
and all are armed for protcclinn against the violence 
of each other, it is not diihoult to imagine how a 
military fored is commonly raised. the despotic 
government of Java the sovereign issue,s his man¬ 
date to the governors of provinces, and from tliem 
it proceeds, in succbssioif, to the heads of villages, 
who select the peasants that are to form the levy. 
The lands of the persons so selected are cultivated, 
in their absence, at the evpence of the village asso^ 
eiation, and they are provisioned ,by the sovereign 
during the period of their service, but get no pay. 
Tliese form, of course, an armed, but undisciplin* 
cd mob. A better description of troops are those 
about the person of the soveiTign, for the purposes 
of pomp and ceremony. These are better armed, 
regularly paid by assignments of land, and have 
little discipline. The governments of all those 
countnes have the ‘military character naturally 
impressed upon them, throughout all their de¬ 
tails ; no distinction is any where to be traced be¬ 
tween civil aifd mititaiy employment; and the 
titles^ .olhces,, ahrii authorities, under Which the 
people live, in the provinces and village^, are Clrans- 
fiirred to the organization of their arihies. Some 
Indian names are applied to the superior offieds. 
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The cqnunaEfl9er-in-chief among the Javanese 
for example, designated by the Sanskrit name of 
Sempati, and the leaders of divisions by that o^ 
fFado?io, botK Sanskrit words. • * , 

Among the more warlike tribes of Celebes etfery 
individual capable of bearing arms musk appear in, 
the held if suipmonet^ \V dt is there determined in 
the council of the state, when the as'serabled chiefe 
tajfe a solemn'^tath binding themselves to the prose- 
, cufion of it. This is one of the most imposing ce¬ 
remonies of these senii-barbarislhs. The banner of 
the state is then unfurled belove them, and sprink¬ 
led with blood. Each chief, in succession, dipping 
his kris in a vessel of watei', drinks of the conse- 
crated liquid, and, rising from his seat, dances 
round the bloody banner, with wild fantastic mo¬ 
tions, brandishing all the while his bare weadpp, as 
if about to plunge it into the breast of his^Plkny. 
In tliis attitude he repeats the oath*in an enthusias¬ 
tic tone, pronouncing some dreadful imprecation 
against lumsclf shoufd he violate it, such as,—that 
his favourite weaiwn may prove more injurious to 
himself than to his fop,—or that hi:r head may 
be cut off when he is left on the field,—or that 
his heart, should he 'fall in battle, may be de¬ 
voured by his enemy. I was present during a 
ceremony^ of this nature, at Matassar, in .1814, 
whem tfie'i native allies of the European autho¬ 
rity took all oath to prosecut* a war against die 
state of Beni. 1 was particularly struck by the 
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ingenious flattery with which some* of the chie& 
Expressed their devotion to their new ally. ** Ob* 
serve me, you English,” said one, “ prepared to 
l|ve hnd die with you. I am as a, spear in your 
hadds, ready to do execution in whatever quarter 
directed.” * “ I shall be in yoqr hands,” said ano¬ 
ther, “ like a skene of'white^thiead, ready to as¬ 
sume whatever colour tlie skill of the dyer may 
please to give it.” iiome of the mdst reflned of 
thei« flatterers, I afterwards learnt, were remaVk- 
able for their want of good faith !«* 

* A similar cere as prdctisi*d at Mindanao, ib vciy 

happily described by Dampier. After this most of the men, 
both in city and couiitiy, being in arms before the house, be¬ 
gin lo act ns if they were engaged with an enemy, having such 
annb as I described. Only one acts at a time, the rest make 
a groat ling of two or tliiec hundred )fdids round about him. 
lie to exercise conies into the ling with a great shiiek 

or tw^Rmd a horrid look ; then be fetches two or three laigc 
stably strideS9 and lalls to work. ^ lie holds his broad sword 
in one hand, and his lance in the other, and traverses his 
ground,le&ping from one side of the fmg to the othei, and, in a 
menacing posture and look, bids dc dance to the enemy, s\hom 
hib fancy frames to him ; ioi theie is nothing but aif to op. 
pose him. ificn he sCampfi and ^lakcs Ins head, and, gunning 
With his teeth, makes many ruful faces. Then he throws his 
lance, and nimbly snatches out his cresset, with which ho 
hacks and hews the>air like a madman, often shrieking. At 
last, being almost tired with motion, he dies to the middle of 
the ring, r.he^he reems to have his enemy at his mercy, and, 
with two or three blows, cuts on the ground as il^he was cut¬ 
ting oft his enemy^s hoj||. By this time he is a^l of a sweat, 
jmd withdraws triumphantly out of the ring, an«) presently 
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Tlie naval armaments of the maritime states are. 
levied in the same inanner, and necessity has points 
cd out, in this situation, a peculiar strictness of 
discipline. The lakiimana, or admiral, on 'this 
principle, has delegated to him the whole power* of 
the sovereign when ^e proceeefs on actual service. 

The discipline oj the army is maintained by a 
more violent and summary execution than ordinary 
of those custoihary laws which obtain in the rcspec* 
tive*statc8 m periods of peace, but, above all, by l!he 
superstitious devotion of the poople to their lead- 
eis, and of these to their sovereign. Thete are 
few punishments short of capital ones, and the lives 
of the people are held as nought. The opinion of 
tiie chiefs on this last point is une'^uivocally ex¬ 
pressed in an anecdote which 1 shall have occa¬ 
sion to relate in the chapter on the History of 
Java, where a Javanese chief tells his Chinese 
ally that the lives of* the people are consider¬ 
ed by them of no consequence,” and “ that ho 
may exterminate the M»ldiery if he but regiird the 
lives of the commanders.” The monarch, in .his 

another enters with the iiko bhricks and gesture. Thus they 
continue combating their imaginary enemy all the rest of the 
day; towards the conclusion of which the richc&t menaett 
and at last the gcneial, and then the sultai>| concludes this ce* 
rimpn^. and the general, with some of* the other gieat 
men, are in aimoui, hut the ^rest have none.**-—-jOflwi/werV 
Voyages^ Vol. f. pp. 3JO, 340* * 
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tunir disregards the lives of the chiefs, and main- 
s fains discipline by the terror of frequent executions. 
In the years lG^8 and 16S9> the sultan of Mataram, 
palleti by the Javanese the great, sent a numerous 
forhe against the Dutch just established at Batavia, 
with the View of expelling them from the island. 
As is sufficiently knowrf, the davanesf were compel¬ 
led to raise the siege, wi^h great loss. Sufficient bra¬ 
very was displayed, and no fault was a^bablc to (he 
generals but want of success. This want of success,, 
however, the sultarf punished by sinding the public 
executioners to the, camp to take the lives of the 
commanders. Jiahu Rakso, a chief who had distin¬ 
guished himself by his gallantry, and had been 
wounded in a gallant attempt to take the European 
fortress by storm, was executed, and so was the 
chief commander, the Prince Maduro Rdjo. These 
commanders themselves had not been idle in the 

t 

e^tercise of thchr authority^ for when the Javanese 
raised the first sic^c, the Dutch found dead 
bodies, ‘decapitated or poignaMed, and in other re¬ 
spects mutilated. These unfortunate persons had 
been executed for ft^j^ng.in an attempt to carry 
the European fortressxhrec days before. When the 
Javanese retreated the following year, a similar scene 
presented itself, and the air was tainted by 800 
putrid hoifllbs, wfHiich the Dutch found, disfigured 
with wounds, and stretched out in rank and* file. 
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in the attitude and positimi in which they had 8U& 
fered death* * * 

Of the difficult art of suppli/ing an anmf veiih. 
subsistence, ui^derstood^y by natiotaRin the hi(i^ 
est state of civilizatio^Rt is needless to insist, i!bit 
the barbarians of th^ Indian isfands are wholly igno;; 
rant. When in thejr own country, native anflie# 
are maintained by irregujar contribution, which 
deserve ratbet to be called extortion, and in that 
of ‘the enemy by a more avowed plunder. When 
naval expeditions are undertaken, the prospect of 
distress, from a dearth of provisions, becomes more 
apparent to them, and a little more foresight is 
then displayed. Every individual embarking fur¬ 
nishes himself with a stock of provisions, and ia 
at his own charge like the ^udal militias of our 
forefathers. 

llic Indian islanders arc capable of great efforts 
of abstinence, and satisfied with a very moderate 
allowance of what would appear to an European 
very indifferent fooch When hostilities aiipeared 
inevitable between the European power and the 
sultan of Java, I was discounting with ^ native of 
good sense, on the probable consequences, and 
urged that the want of provisions, resulting from 
their improvident habits, would disable the Javl^ 
nese from supporting a protracted contest. He 
begged ilie not to build on any hope* of this'nature, 
strongly regiarking, that, in case of necessity, 
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Javanese could subsist on the very le&vbs o^ trees.*’ 
• *In many of their wars, they had, in fact, after the 
country had been laid waste, fed on wild roots and 
Jthe *tender« leaves of for||^lants.« In their own 
climate, the vigour and suWroleness of their frames 
enable them to support a degree of fatigue, expo¬ 
sure, and privation, ufider 'ifhich the constitutions 
of Europeans, or eveiv of the inhabitants of Asia, 
of higher latitudes, would soon ^ink. In |thc 
island of Ceylon, a climate even worse than their 
own, they are found by experience to Ibe the only 
description of foreign troops capable of withstand¬ 
ing the inclemencies of a campaign. 

Notwithstanding all this, their great improvi¬ 
dence exposes* them to much hardship and suffer¬ 
ing, and is tlie prin^al-cause of their inability to 
effect-any considerable and permanent conquest. 
In the yekr 16^5, the ambitious projects of the 
sultan of Matmam raised against him a host of 
enemies, and the chiefs of the whole of the eastern 
district! of Java, and of all Madura, nlarchcd with a 
very large force to attack him. They had not yet 
reached his frontier, ip their march westward, when 
their entire stock of provisions was exhausted, and 
^e then desolate state of thb country afforded them 
no relief. They were,” say the Javanese writers, 
" coqtpelled to feed on the bark of treesj^ and a few 
wild tfbWs whfeh they gathered in the forests.’? It 
waa^ffie inclement season of the pcrmdical nuns. 
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and want and fatigue brought on the most fatal 
disorders. Tlie pedple of i^ataram attacked them 
in this state of distress, and few of this large forc^ 
returned to their own country. , » 

Desertion as well tts disease are inseparable 
from armies so constituted, and so managed. The 
Dutcli assert, that of the £rst army of the king^ 
of Mataram, which &esie^d their ^cw capital of 
Batavia in 1028, the numbers, amounting, at 
firit, to IWjOOO, were reduced, when they r&is- 
*ed the siege, clyedy by (^mino and desertion, to 
10,000. In the following year, a still larger ar¬ 
my renewed the siege, and weie soon reduced, 
by the same means, to half their original numbers. 
It is probable that these accounts are greatly 
ovenated, but tUe fact of prodigious mortality and 
desertion is well authenticated, as well as pro¬ 
bable. The country in the vicinity of Batavia is 
sterile and uncultivated, compared to the fertijfs 
provinces occupied by *the princes of Mataram, 
and it is impossible >t could have afforded sub¬ 
sistence to the improvident multitude thus, as¬ 
sembled within so narrow a compass. , , 

From the peculiar chmeter of the country they 
inhabit, and their own conditioimn society, we are 
not to look for a bold and decisive wwdc of carrying 
on weramong the Indian islander8.\Thcir hostilities 
arecynduetedby artificeand stratagemr, and they seek 
for that confidence which discipline does not affbi:d 
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them—in the sheltei' of advantageous ground,— 
«the cover of houses and palings,—or in petty re- 
''doubts, whcn^tliey arc in an open country. They 
arc* seldom anting in individual courage, and 
^when, by such means as now mentioned, they arc 
supplied with the cbufidcnce which discipline alone 
is' adequate to confer, upon a livilized army, they 
may be considered as formidable e'ueinics. They 
appear pusillanimous in offensive aivi open vvarfaie, 
but certainly respectable in a war of defaLce. 
Were they capable of^ acting .^stciuatically anu 
, perseveringly on this, principle, they might defy the 
most numerous and most disciplined foreign iii' 
vader ; and, in fact, and throwing political intrigue 
out of the question, have actually done so on seve¬ 
ral occasions. It is on the same principle, that Ku- 
ropeaii nations liave found the pra/tiis or vessels of 
the Malays, and other maritime tribes, so dangerous 
to attack. running* into shallow water, they 

escape the effects of artillery, aud w'hen pursued 
by boats, have been genci'iUly found more than a 
match for the most gallant crew of British seamen. 
The. complex frames of bamboo, hrhich form tlieir 
decks, give protection to their own crews, and an 
opportunity, wi^ their leng spears, of attacking 
their assailants jf and many tragical experiments 
prove that it j/ either unsafe or impracticable to 
gtt^pt capturing them by boai'ding. ' > 

, 'lichen hostile armies attack each other, they 
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©onstryct peCliy redoubts of two or tlitec feet in 
height, capable of affording them protection fb 
their favourite sitting postui'c, against small anca 
and missile weapons, lliese are occupied by t£ie ad¬ 
vanced parties ; and from th^m a braver matt Vban 
the rest will advance and challenge an ihdividuall of 
the opposite Qarty, aBil a single combat will ensile. 
The passions of the particsv being heiited by the re¬ 
sist, those belfind the entrenchments will occasiod* 

, ally quit their cover, and thus the action according 
to circunistancesnvill become nfore or less general. 
Commonly speaking, their battles are a series of 
personal, or at most of partial rencounters, and 
their armies are utterly incapable of any great or 
concerted movement, by which the fate of a battle, 
or the fortunes of a nation, might at once be decid¬ 
ed.* 

* The sultan of Mimlanao sometiniob makts uar with fau 
IKigliboiu^ the raountainccis oi Allooicb. ir wt«Lpons aie 
swoicls, Idiicts^ anJ some hanJ-ert sset", Tiie cresset is a 

small thing like a bayonet, wliich they always wear in Wjar or 
peace, at work or (flay, from the griatest of them to tbejpoorcsc ' 
or meanest peisons. They (fo nevn mcft each other so as to 
have a pitched battle, but^ they buil\smdH works or loits of 
timber, wherein they phiiit little guns, lie in bight of each 
other two or three months, skirraishiiW every day ill binall 
paities, and sometimes suiprising a hre»t.woik ; and what* 
ever fide is like to be worsted, if they havif no probability to 
escape by flight, they sell their lives as dear as they can; for 
there is seldom any quarter given, but the conqueror tots a*nd 

VOL, !• Q 
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It does not appear that either humhnity. or the 
of war, among even the most civilized nations of 
' j^hh Archipelago, disclaim any possible mode of hos¬ 
tility, likely to injure an enemy. The Balinese, one 
^of the most civilized tribes, we have already seen, 
poison their darts, and others<do the same thing 
with their /crises. Tlie suj^ly of .water is too 
shondant in thb countries they inhabit to give them 
anys^pportunity of attempting to poison streams or 
wells, or without doubt they would try it. In the 
year 1623, the great sultan of M&taram achieved 
the conquest of Surabaya by poisoning, or, at least, 
rmidering noisome, the stream of the river which 
leads to it, and thus forcing the inhabitants to sub¬ 
mit. This feat is commended by the Javanese 
writers as a masterpiece in the art of war, and, of 
course,' not a hint is given-of the baseness of the 
transaction. 

The conduct which the Ipdian islanders observe 
towards the dead, wounded, and prisoners, is mark- 

4 * a 

ed by the same want of generosity, and the same 
^inhumanity. Which on this subjeel^s found to be 
the intariable concomitant of all the early stages of 
civilization. Somr of the savages of Borneo de¬ 
stroy their prisone/s, and devour their flesh. One 
nation of Sumatty, acquainted with the art of vmt- 
ing, au^ pqjjisessra of books, are well known to be 


ha/ikii to pieces.”—-Pampier'* f'qyages, Vol. I. 

pp. 338 
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cannibals. Among other tribes, the sculls of 
mies are piled as trophies round their habitatioil^ 
and it is alleged that, with some, a youth js 
entitled to a wife, until he has produbed the 
of an enemy. Among the people of Cele|f^< 
when an enemy falls wounded, the victor stpi^ 
off his head, and placing it on the point of a 
bears it away^in triumph th his part/. This, how^ 
eucr, is far from being the utmost length to w^ch« 
• they proceed, for on some occasions they actually 
go so far as to devour the* heart of an enemy, cither 
to gratify revenge, or a^ravate their usual ferocity. 
This practice is by no means unfrequent, and there 
is hardly a warrior of note who, at, some period or 
other, has not .partaken of this horrid repast. I 
saw several who had done so, and one person coolly 
observed, that it did' not differ in ta^e from the 
0^1 of a goat or bufFalo^ but another less hard|ped 
assured me, that he did not sleep for three nights 
after his meal, so haunted was his imagination at 
the thought of what he had done. 

It does eternal dishonour to the Dutch thi^lhey 
permitted themselves to'be qdict spectators or such 
transactions as these pn tlie ^rt of their allies. 
They were in the habit of receiving from them bas* 
ketfuls of their enemies’ heads asyaluable ^ 


* In the seci«t ji^urnal kept by one of the t;overnor$ of 
MdCdSsar, weiiavc several cntiRb tccordiug the receipt oi 
pi <’S4 ti ts. i ihdi I Iransc ri be tv o of them : 
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do not find that the Javanose, wfien their lios* 
passions arc aroused, are in any respect less fe> 
rocioifs than their ueighbunrs. In tlic last great 
l«aV,in Java,' MangkunSgoro having‘‘gained an ad- 
, vantage over the Dutch, and Su&unan at Wtidi, in 
the j)rovince of Pajang, annouueod his success to his 
coadjutor Mankubuini, by letter, transmitting to 
him, at the saftie time, “ the ears of the enemy kil¬ 
led,pr taken in action.” I shall translate the fli* 
teral account of it from a history of the \var, written 
under the eye of ivfangkubumi. The Pangerau 
Adipati sent his father’' a messenger without delay, 
forwarding the ears and prisoners of the former 
Jbvr strings. [The messenger arrived in due time 
at Banai'an, and presented what„he was charged 
with to the monaich. The prince, having read 


*KThurs(la3, J^wjuiy 1777—In tlic morning tlir 

Doni intcrpictu cjmt to tht c.is’h, atcom])dni<<l by a mrssen. 
4,(1 fiom,Dalu narin^.(ng, wiip pnvnUd to I{is excellennf, in 
a ba&Lit, iuur PinMiius’ head'', said to be the Iiiadj of Kramg 
DonSala, and di tliiee galarangs,’’ (a and three infciioi 
chicftH^ • ^ ^ 

“Iriday, 30lh.—lyvc heads more were hiought to hu 
ftcelleitcj/ this moiiyng, reported to^ bt those of some chief*- 
of the ciiimy, taken/ piisoncis in the artion at Tikcre ytster. 
day,s\h(ii they ssor^if(.ilrd, and puisued with the loss of fit 
iy meiT, ,hy ranchan > ” 

* ’I'he teSlUs son and fathei arc here used, occnrdingsto tlie 
man nefiW Uk j)ooplc, lo <*\prcss tlsp tcUtiftc ranks of the 
partiei. 
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the letter, apjsiaudcd his son for the victory he ha4 
gained, and for tKc ears and prisoners he ha4* 
transmitted. He forthwith directed the ears to 
sliced, and ste^ved along with the de&h.of 
and with spices, and he gave the mi:£tui'e to*hi9 
people, directing t|iem to eat it with • rice. 1^ 
did this, he said, because* In', followers were^O^ 
present in the fight, and^ had not,obtained the 
eats of an enemy in battle, and that, by thus par* 
tiiilng of’them as food, they might not be pdl td 
shame because tlicy were absciht from the fight j 
he wished as if it were to insjjiie his anny With the 
same feelings as if they had been actually engaged. 
The people eat, one %nnd all, and bow'ed in respect¬ 
ful silence.” * * 

The conduct of Mangkunagoro was not less fe¬ 
rocious on the same occasion. The Bugis and 
Balinese prisoners, from the reputatidti of their 
bravery, he spared to fight his future battles, but 
those of the half brcetl of those people, and all his 
.lavanese pris'oners. Re massacred in cold’blood; 
and it was the e 9 F 8 of those unfoi lunate persons J.hat 
he transmitted to Mangkiibuiqi, and which became 
the materials of the abomiiiablcyfeast of the latter. 

I shall relate one Aiore of me actions of this 
same MangkunSgoro, who, it i\iay be remarked, 
was less fa’oeious than any of t^e^ contemporary 
chiefs. 1 give it in the woids of the liistorian 
ef his own aoctions, compiled, as usual, under bis 
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titm eye. Jayeng Rono, a man of Jiumble birth, 
•md been a retainer of Mangkun^oro, but 'quitted 
fiim to follow the fortunes of his rival Mangkubu- 
the quarrel of these chiefs. Aftm* a 
Mangkubumi gave him his daughter in mar> 
tiage, in gratitude tor which he made an attempt 
to Seize upon the person of MaugkunSgoro, but in 
that attempt, was take,n prisoner, and executed. 
The native writer gives the following account of 
tibe** circumstances which attended his execution. 
** 1 ask thee, Jayelig liuno, said .the pi^nce, when 
the prisoner was brought before him, whether you 
wish to live or die ; make your selection. Jayeng 
Rono replied. My lord, if possible, I entreat to 
•livf^ it is true* 1 am a little man, and a mouthful 
of rice is all 1 beg. The prince’s wrath was kind¬ 
led when he heard these words, and he said. What 
advantage has my Jather reaped in bestowing upon 
you a princess ^ when a hian of low birth weds a 
princess, he becomes my equal. Your wish to live 
proves'you doubly unworthy*; you bring shame on 
your connecrion; the country itself is dishonoured 
by such bdiaviour; and you must assuredly die. On 
these words, the m ince turned about to Joyo La~ 
Ian, a chief in attendance, and, directed him to car¬ 
ry the prisoner without. Joyo Latan understood 
him, .and did so' accordingly, bearing, .at the same 
time, £b»ft>y&l sword. Jayeng Rono was stubbed 
with^pi^elay, and his head severed fopm his body. 
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Joyo LAtan» .the chief who put him to death, 
voured'his heart, fof he had vowed to do so, should 
he fall into his hands, in revenge for Jayeog Ad** 
no*s having once carried off his wife a prisoner* 
his fury he passed the poisoned sword througb’tU^ 
body, up to the hilt. The 'prince writing 
this time to Samarang, took occasion to prea^ 
the head of Jayeng Rono ^ a gilt to^the Holland* 
ers.” -» A 

e 

’Slavery is the mildest lot of a prisoner of Waf. 
The predittory expeditions of the Indian islanders 
are much moie frequent than their conquests; 
and in these the principal objects are to carry off 
the cattle and women, and to lay the enemy’s 
country waste by fire and sword. When a smaller 
state yields, without resistance, to the ascendancy 
of a more powerful one, it is treated with modera* 
tion, the conqueror usually contenting himself with 
a trifling tribute, almost nominal; for, between 
this and absolute spoliation there is no medium. 
This is an event mdst likely to happen when the 
conquerors and conquered have the ijame language, 
manners, and political institutions. When these 
differ there is naturally moie<^rancour on the one 
side, and repugnapee'en the other, and the rights 
of conquest are exerted with the Jast degree of seve¬ 
rity. In the year 1640, the state of Macassar hav-* 
ing/:onquered the Bugis state of Beni, a Macassar 
chief was appointed as viceroy over the people of Bo< 
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ni, and they were permitted to enjoy their own laws 
aftd customs; but in I64t3, the I)ugis having revolt- 
(ddy the whole nation were deprived of their national 
institutions, ^nd declared to be in a sigte of shwery. 
In file year 1G60, they revolted again, and were 
‘ assisted by the Bugis of Sopeng. The Macassars 
con<j[uered them a third tinip, and soon reduced 
the state of $>opcng to, a similar condition of sla¬ 
very with that of Boni. We find, on these occa- 
sionh, the princes and chiefs cast in irons with the 
common jirisoners, tod ton thousand of the undis¬ 
tinguished multitude, about to be employed on a 
trench, for cutting off from the main land a Dutch 
fort situated on a little peuiiisula. 

. When the pdople of Boni, in their turn, acquir¬ 
ed the superiority, they used their victory with as 
little moderation. Tn IfiGD, with the assistance of 
the Dutch; they defeated the army of Macassar 
at the island of Siitung, and the number of their 
prisoners being so great that they knew not how 
to dispose of them, they left five thou&and on a de¬ 
sert island, from whence the greater number were 
aftenvards jtaken away as slaves by the inhabitants 
of Butung, 

The mmbers ajid servility of the poinilation of 
Java have, among Wicm, rendered slaves of little va¬ 
lue, and those m possession of power havco^porien- 
ced ittqUbe more for their advautitgc to pdlmitrtlic 
peoplfsjj^ occupy themselves in the cultu>'e of a pro- 
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ductive soil. Jn the invasions of the Javanese* thei^ 
fore, wie find the hahdsomest of the women only cw- 
ried off for wives and concubines* the men being 
either put to the sword or left, with tl;e old wtmeu 
and children* unmolested. * 

Among the more civilizeJ tribes, when perma* 
nent conquests are attempted, prudence has'dich 
tated to the Indian islanders, as together eastern 
nations, the necessity of leaving the native chief in 
udminal authority, and managing the govermftent 
through his agency. The prinfces of Mataram ma¬ 
naged most of their conquests on this prindiple, as 
those of Cheribon, Madura, .and Surabaya, the 
princes of which became, in time, hereditary feuda¬ 
tory chiefs of provinces under theif sway. In the 
year 1623, the prince of Surabaya, the fii-st inde¬ 
pendent chief of the eastern portion of Java, sub¬ 
mitted to Mataram, and sent his son and heir to 
the court of the sultaii to tenden his submission. 
On this occasion, says’the native writer narrating 
the transaction, “the’youngchief, his wives,*and all 
the females of his family, with his companions .and 
retainers, were brough(>- to the foot of i^he throne 
bound in cords, according lo custom.’* With the 
,rav<mcse it seems .to‘be a pretty universal rule* 
and a matter of course, to put a chief to death who 
is taken prisoner without surrendering himsplf, or 
making louditions, and, even in the lost case, 
should prudence and interest not dictate an oppo¬ 
site course, his life cannot be counted safe. 
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A generous treatment towards a. fallen enc* 
tUf is a thing almost unknown*, and, as we have 
already, eeen, even the bodies of the dead are treat* 
ed wi^ outr^e. The page of Javanese story, that 
Wtilf which I am best acquainted, aflbrds but two 
examples to>the contrary. The first is the story of 
a faKen chief of the province of Japan, whose open 
and honourable hostilit;^ was comineuded by the 
Gteat Sultan, and to whose body he ordered a de- 
ccnf^interment. An accouut of this transaction svill 
1^ found in the historical jlepartm^nt of’thc work. 
The second example is of a moi^ decided, and still 
more favourable character. lu an action fought 
at Surabaya, in the year I 7 I 8 , between the Susu- 
hunan and his allies on one side, and the revolted 
chief of Surabaya on the other, fhe former were 
entirely overthrown, and Panji Wiro Nagoro, 
chief of the province of Tagal, of the party of the 
vanquished, lost Jiis life, alter signalizing himself 
by various acts of personal valour. This man was 
esteemed by all parties, and his enemies, instead of 
mangling and Jnsulting his body, as usual, bestow¬ 
ed a decent funeral upon ilk The native annalist 
states the fact as a rytmarkahle occurrence. 
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PROGRESS IN SCIENCE ANObTHE HIGHER ARTS. ^ 

» 

• .. 

•pT • ’ 

1;rom what Itas been already stated respecting tl(R, 
chhraeter and manners of the Indian islanders, tim 
leader will not expect to find ^at they have made 
much progress in the sciences or higher arts. 
Some, however, they have made, and a description 
of it will be found highly curious and instructive. 
1 shaU^ endeavour to furnish it in flic three follow- 
ing chapters; the first, rendering an account of 
their arithmetic; the second, of their calendar; 
the thud, of their geography and navigation; and 

the fouith, of their music and medicine. 

* • 
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ARITHMETIC. 
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Indiaji islanders ignorant of anUnnctiC t: a suiulc —Rmplotj 
Jbrefgners as accoHniant6, and c^tmt bj nU/ng 7ioiches 

of uoood, sr tyin^ knoU on cords. — Ihsio? y of fhe on- 
• gin qf numbits a^nons:; thein.—One 'nj'^ie^u^of 7iume7Cih gc- 
ne^all^ p7 evalent from Madagascat lo Nexv GnnKa. —fl9/- 
nart/ scale.-.^Qiiat€} Sea? j scale,—(lunimij udh,—Senary 
scale,—^Dejun ^ scale,—A thousand, the highcu tet^n onie- 
rally knous^i io Ihc native language—Samkril let 7 ns hit- 
romd, and error in douist w — fen thousand, the can.mon 
limit of the numerical scale of the Indian tslandeis. — Java- 
tiese alone extend their iet^ns as Jar as ten bilhons^^Pt in~ 
viples on vokieh the numerals of the ceierhontal dialect of the 
Javanese aie formed,—Origin cj the ordinal numheis and 
ft actions^—:lndian islanders acquainted xiith the Hindu 
digits,—Primiple on xvhich the^Javanese digits an formed. 
— Vocabulary of the numerals of tvcclxi languages — JSIia^ 
sures used btj the Indian tdandeis, — Bulk, and not xccight, 
the prtnciple on vdiich measure /I cotimatcd — hnniplc u 
the corn measure of the Javanese,—Diy and hqni I mci - 
sures,—Meamres by voeight, lutr odiu ed byfn igmi chn /- 
ly by the Chinese,—D^criptron of these,—(lold miasun — 
Measures of extent sdll mon imperfect than those of gtn- 
vity,^Description of them,—Land measure of llu Jtua- 
nese,—Standards ff exchangeable value,—Articks use I bj 
the rudkr tribes for this purpose,—Introduction of ncicPiL 
currency. — Tinfcoins, — Bra^^ coins —Ao sil er, c n^ an- 
cienii^ used,—Gold coins,—Linopcan toms,—Papt 1 cm- 
hc$icy ini^jn^uced by the Luropean governmerd , 
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'I'hc Indian islanders are wholly ignorant of aritlir 
uictic as a science, and, indeed, know nothing of the 
common rules nf calculation. In theilr mercai^ile 
transactions, they employ the»Chinese and natives 
of the east coast of the peninsula of India as^ ac* 
countants; aiwl, notwithstanding the knowledge 
which the Javanese have nf the Hftidu numeral 
characters they fiequently calculate by cu^mg 
aiotchcs on. slips of wood or bamboo, or by tying 
knots on a coid.* In all pecuniary tiansactipns the 
women are moic expert than the men, and we find 
them mostly employed as brokers and money 
changers. * ^ 

The history of the oiigm of numbers among 
them affords a moie inteiesting subject of disquisi¬ 
tion than then ludcpioccsses of calculation. Each 
tube appears originall} to have possessed a distinct 
system of iiumcials, aixl liaces of tins may be de¬ 
tected m almost ail the languages. Indeed* those 
of Tamhora and Tcniatf, vciy centrically situated. 


♦ W h( n ll have occas on lo Tt a distance ofr 

time, llu tale ol any commodities they arecan3]ng to inaikct 
oi the like, the countiy people utUn a isl their roemoiy by 
t>ing knots on a sLiing, vhich is piocluccd vhtn they nant to 
specify the numbci, I he Peruvian Qutpeo^ weie, I suppose, 
anjj|irtpio\cmont on this simple, invention.*^— ilfowr/cSt/- 
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fjetnln them, the first unaltered, and the lasrfc nearly 
so i but the infiucuce of one pervading speech upon 
all (j[ic rest has in Ao department been so complete 
as in that of the numerals. Generally speaking, the 
same numerals may bo said to pfevail from Madagas¬ 
car jto New Guinea, and the Philippines, and even to 
have spread to the South Sek Islands. The gene¬ 
ral question dl‘ the dissemination of the great Poly¬ 
nesian language will afterwards be considered ; ,ind 
it will, at present, Jbe sufficient to remark, that the 
history of mankind aifords no other example of so 
wide a dissemination of a rude speech among sa¬ 
vage and barbarous tribes, who never appear to 
have been moi;e civilized, and seldom more enter¬ 
prising than we at jireseiit find them. The tribes 
under whom this striking phenomenon is discover¬ 
able form, to be sure, the most numerous portion 
of the human race, connected by a proximity of 
insular situation, and the facility of intercourse 
which .this situation naturally presents, will go fai 
towards a rational explanation of it. 

'I’he prevalence of the great Polynesian, neces¬ 
sarily an obsolete qnd obscure language, iifibrds a 
principal obstacle to the dui'cction of the etymolo¬ 
gies of the numeral terms. Many striking etymo- 
It^ies may still, however, be detected, andw'cre we 
better acquainted with the ruder dialects in which 
the Polynesian is least prevalent; I am convi^ed 
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that more important and interesting deriTatioiu 
might be traced. * . 

Tim lowest term of classificationy the hiMfry 
scale, is not discoverable by the examination of li^^ 
guage to have been adopted by any of the tribes, 
unless I except the woolly-haired races of the moun* 
tains of the MtUayan peninsula. These can count 
in their own language no farther thah two. For 
ow/’jthey have Ihc word Nai, and for two 
The word Jl$i, I find, means in ^he vernacular lan¬ 
guage younger brdther or second born. After two, 
this race reckon by the common Polynesian mime-' 
rals, at least in their intercourse with the more ci¬ 
vilized races which surround them. 

Evidence of the existence of- the quaternary 
scale may be considered to exist in the Ende lan¬ 
guage, one of the dialects of Flores. The term 
•wutUt of unknown derivation, expresses the root 
four, and eight is called ♦wo fours. “ It is probable, 
that, were we furnished with more copious ^speci¬ 
mens of these dialects, we might find the process 
carried farther. ^ 

Of the quinary scale, or calculation by fives, even 
the Polynesian language itself affords relics. It is, 
however, very remarkable, that this evidence is not 
derived from the civilized languages of the great 
western tribes, but from the less cultivated ories of 


* hajjle%\ Jaxa, Appendb, If, 
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ibii minor tribes to the eastward. !fn sorop of the 
languages of Celebes, and of several of the sur¬ 
rounding islands, we discover the almost universal 
^em for five, Ihna, to be derived from its natural 
source, the same wofd meaning, the hand. In the 
Ende lan^age already quoted, the terms for six 
and seven are accordingly nothing, else than five 
and one, and five andttwo. Farther traces of the 
prevalence of this classification sedm to have been 
banished by the encroachment of the decimal scale, 
which ultimately obtained in all.' 

‘ The language of the Sundas or mountaineers of 
Java alone contains evidence of the former exist¬ 
ence of the senary scale of classification. GeinHp, 
which is six in that language, .means also com¬ 
plete, terminated, evidently in relation to its 
forming the term or limit of their first system of 
numerals. , 

ITie denary scale has, in the progress of society, 
as with other people, superseded the rest, and is 
now of universal prevalence. The language, how- 
evfer, in whifch it is clothed, is usually so obsolete, 
that'it is* not ofien-we can trace a satisfactory ety¬ 
mology. In many of the languages, as the Malay, 
Sunda, Acht, Mandar, and'FJnrfc, the term for 
nine means two, and one short of, or taken away 
from.. Ii^the Achinese, the etymology is very dis¬ 
tinct, Sahorang, literally translated, being one 
tih(»t wanting; and it is hardly less so in 

18 
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Malay, yih&re<ianUnlan evidently means one taken» 
that is, taken from tHe heap or whole. * 

The terms for ten, for hmdred, and for thoui 
smd, have esr,apcd my attempts to ti^ce thel!h.to 
their origin. Tixe^ity, thirty^forty, are two tebs, 
three tens, four tens, and the regular mode of fontt> 
ing the intermediate t^rms consists in simply affix¬ 
ing the digits. It is not improbable, byt at some po- 
liod in the history of numbers, the principal terms 
weA represented by specific terms. We have hne 
example of^ this ki the word 'wiSak, which is sixty 
in the Javanese, dud some other dialects. ’ jflem-« 
Hants of the quinary scale are also to be discover¬ 
ed in this department. Twcnty.five is JLcewc, and 
fifty is Elat in^ Javanese. The tome language 
frequently counts by fives in the intermediate num¬ 
bers, as will be seefi in the specimen of the nume¬ 
rals. By this mode of reckoning, which proceeds 
as far as eighty-five, thirty-Jive, Jiyety-fice, &e. are 
expressed by saying, five shoit of forty, five short 
of fifty, &c. * hrom ten to twenty, the nfimeral 
terms are fonned by adding to the digit the inse¬ 
parable particle 'w&las or bias, j^ich I suspect to 
be the same as the Javanese word tims, done or 
finished, in reference t6 the end of the scale. TnC' 
intermediate terms between twenty and thirty are 
formed occasionally in a similar manper, by prefix, 
ing tlic digits to the word Uhar, thb medhbag of 
which 1 have not been able to diaefiver* I’Vom.a 

VOL. I. R 
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hundred to a thousand, and from this last term to 
t6n thousand, the denary scale proceeds, in gene* 
nd, by the regular process of prefixing the minor 
tend to the greater. In forming ,the terms for 
hundreds, we discov|;r some relics of the quatema* 
ry scale in the occasional mode of reckoning by 
/our hundieds, confined to, the root, and its du* 
piex cr^/ti hundred. . 

The language applied to the tentjs of the depa- 
ry mid other scales, we discover, fiom the exannna* 
tion of language, to have been frequent .y borrow’- 
sd from the counters employed in calculation. 
The words Siyt, Satu, and Sabuah, in Javanese^ 
Malay, and Mtinadu, though they appear, at first 
view, to be primitive words, really moan one 6eed, 
one stone or pebble, and one Jruif. 1 he meaning 
of the terms Laice .ind JEkat, l^'enty-Jive and fijty, 
in Javanese, aie the first a^thread or string, and the 
second a skein of thread. Four hundred and eight 
hundred arc expressed in the Javanese, and some 
other languages of the western portion of the Ar¬ 
chipelago, by the tenns Samos and Domas, which 
mean, “ on,o,bitfl£ ^“d two bits of gold.” 
In the language of the Lampungs, one of the na¬ 
tions of Sumatra, the term for thousand is Palm, 
a spike or nail. In the Macassar and Butung lan¬ 
guages, 1 Jpui that hundred is expressed by the 
term Bilangan, meaning one tale or reckoning; 
implyjug, 1 itSbgine, that in one period of the his- 
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lory of the progress of numbers, this was the yajh 
most extent of theit* numerical scale. An exami¬ 
nation of the numerals of the more naked langm^k 
of the ruder trij^s, which are either wholly origlital, 
or have borrowed little from the Great Polynes&iC 
would, had we an acquaintance with* them, no 
doubt, give still more important and interesting're- 
sults than those 1 thus endeavour to point out. 

A thomand is the highest terra for which the 
languages have a native word, the Javanese excdpt- 
M. llie numbers above it are Expressed by San¬ 
skrit numerals, a procedure perfectly analogous to* 
that which has been pursued in other departments 
of language. It is remarkable, that all the tribes 
use these terms erroneously, luving adopted for 
ten thousand the term which should express a 
hundred thousand; for a hundred thousand the 
term which should express ten millions ; and for 
one million the term which ought* to express ten 
thousand only. I have the living authority of Mr 
Colebrook for* this s'tatement. Whatever the 
source of the error, its general adoption must Jbe 
looked upon as a certain proof tha^l must have 
been instructed by one native tribe, th^ the error 
was propagated throitgh’one native channel. The 
Lampungs alone, a people of Sumatra already 
mentioned, have not fallen into this^mistake, .and 
use the tertn Laksa, or a hundred tbotisand,*in its 
legitimate sense. This is one of those onomaliea ^ 
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difficult to be accounted l^r, which wo 
80 oAen discover in our examination of the affilia¬ 
tion of the languages of the Indian islanders. 
The^same tribe, we have seen, has not adopted 
the* general term for thousand. Yet, in geogra¬ 
phical situation, the^ lie immediately between the 
Malays and Javanese, the two great civilized tribes 
of the Archipelago, from whom it i^ reasonable to 
imagine, the less civilized must hav^ borrowed the 
principal features of improvement. Mere juxu- 
position, as we shaM oftei|, have ocpasiou'to remark, 
will not often assist us in explaining the connec¬ 
tion which exists 'between the different tribes. 
Their intercourse has always necessarily been ma¬ 
ritime ; and it cs the course of navigation,—^the na¬ 
ture of the monsoons,—^and, perhhps, the commer¬ 
cial or alimentary necessities of the people, that wc 
must consult in such examination, rather than the 
topography and. relative geographical bearings of 
the countries they inhabit.' 

The numerical scale, eved with the borrowed as¬ 
sistance of thje Sanskrit, extends, with the less civi- 
lizec^trib§s, as already remarked, no farther than 
ten thousaf ^the 'Malays it extends to a 
million ; and with the Javtmese, the most improv¬ 
ed people, as far as ten billions. 

The Sanskrit lai^age is now and then discover¬ 
ed to have made encroachments on the Polynesian 
ijiunerals in th$ir lowest rapks; thps, Jbe Balinese 
use dasa for ten. in the ancient obsolete Ian- 
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gttage of Javi^ the Sanidtrit numerals, of thelow^ 
denominations, are’ preserved in great purity, bht, 
have made no impression on the vernacular 
guage; and vie may safely conclude, that they we|e 
always confined to the recomjite language of learn* 
ing and religion,—that their connection was extria* 
sic, and then introduction belonging to a much 
more recent period than that of the,great Polyne¬ 
sian numerals* 

• ^ 

*'The quaint ceremonial dialect of the Javanese, 

’ we might'expect to find,*woui(f throw some furious 
light on the subject of num^idls; but it is nOt^ 
much we gather fl'om this source. One is formed 
by afiSxing to the simple form of the numeral tife 
word tunggil alone by itself, and /&o, by the word 
Kaleh, which is the preposition mthy meaning, no 
doubt, with another, the two words being used 
as correlatives. The term for three is the Sanskrit 
numeml. For four^ we have the word kcewim, 
which means a dock or herd of animals, most pro*' 
bably pursuiilg the relation established in the first 
two numerals. I am sorry that I have not been 
able to detect the; etymolc^ of |hp word Gangsalf 
which is used to express five, as, no doubt, it would 
be found to be significant, and its etymology in¬ 
structive. The rest of the numerals do not dififer 
from those of the ordinary language. Tim ^cad 
is formed by the Sanskrit term; hundreds and 
thousands by the usual native ones; and all the 
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intetmediate numerals, by combinbg those now 
mentioned, upon the principle 'already described. 

* J'he ord nal numerals, and the fractions of num- 
b^rs^ are fopned by very simple coiitrivances, but 
such as throw a curious light on the history of this 
department of language among the Indian islanders. 
The ordinal number is foi;pied, by prefixing to 
the cardinal,the particles Kii or Peng, and the 
fraction, by converting this into a noun, and adding 
the" inseparable particle an. The Javanese fdiin 
the fraction by prefixing to the numeral, usually 
Jn an abbreviated form, the verb Poro, to subdivide, 
of which Frapaty a fourth, is an example. 

On specific occasions, the fractional numbers are 
sometimes boil owed from a natural reference to 
the parts of tlie animal body. In the Javanese 
language, and from thence borrowed into others, 
Suhu, which means a leg or limb, is applied to a 
fourth or quat'ier. In tke same language, the 
word Jung is applied to the largest of their land 
measures. Kikil, a leg, expresses the largest 
fraction of it<or one-half} and BahUy a shoulder, 
one-half of this last measure. 

The Hindu digits have been known to the In« 
dian islanders for many ages, and we can trace 
them on j^onumeuts of stone and copper, as 
far b 9 ck as the, beginning of the twelfth century of 
our era, a pefiod of six hundred years. 'The peo¬ 
ple of the Indian islands had, at the time, no in- 
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tercourse witll^any other nation than the Hindua; 
and as such monuments have been dedicate to 
Hinduism, it is fair to infer, that they borrowed 
them from the* Hindus only.' 

Neither the ancient nor modem dgurate syifi> 
bols, it is, however, to be observed, l>car much re¬ 
semblance to the Dewanagnri hgures. Sk of 
them, namelyj 1, 0, 7, H, and !), ^e formed by 

the letters of ,(he alphabet in both, or by sliglit 
mddidcations of them. The remaining ones, name- 
‘ly, •'j, % ahd 5, pertainly.have & remote sembijnee 
to the Dewanagari digits, and possibly more 
some of their modified forms* in the Deccan. 1 
conclude from this, that the Javanese employed the 
letters of the alphabet in calculatisns before their 
iicquaintance with the Hindus ; and that, upon this 
occasion, the latter modified the signs which they 
found, as they did with the alphabet, adapting them 
to the perfection of the new scales 


I shall hem subjoih a copious specimen* of the 
Polynesian numerals, that the readey may have an 
opportunity of examining the principles,or tl^e ana¬ 
lysis 1 have given of their histof^ and Origin. The 
specimens of the Javanese, Malay, Bali, Sunda, 
Biajuk, and Bugis, are given from my, own col¬ 
lection ; those of the Lampung, ^ Tamllort^ and 
TerQati,'from that of Sir Stamford Halites: the 
Timuri, frqni a collection by Lieutenant Owen Phil- 





lips, to >vhom 1 shall take another^ppportunity of 
offering my acknowledgments; the Majindanao 
and Papua from Forrest*s Voyage to New Guinea; 
t)te Npecimens of the Madagascar m their respec¬ 
tive orders, from Drury and Flacourt; and that of 
the Friendly Islands from Cook’s last voyage. 

Should the reader derive^ cither amusement or 
instruction from the little sketch I haVe now given of 
the history of the numerals of the Jndian Islands, 
he tv ill owe it chiefly to the assistance I have derrfed 
from the writings df one ,of the most ingenious and 
^original of writers or philosophers, Mr Leslie el 
Ediubui^h, whose 'treatise on the Philosophy el 
Arithmetic has been my guide throughout. 


English one < 
Javanese (o.) sa siji 
Javanese (c.) satunggil 
Javanese (a.) heko 
Malay sa, s>atu 

Ball 

Suncl^ ^ sa^ sej4 
Lampung 
Biajuk ijo 

Bugis ciiedi 

Titnuii eida 

Friendly Islam tahaiV 
Majindanao jsa 
Madagaacar ^ser, isa 
Papua oscr 


i 

Eng]p«li Iw 
\ Javanese (o.) loro 
Javanese (c.) kalch 
Javanese (a.)*’ dwi 
Malay dua 

Ball dua 

Sunda dua 

'Lainpitng rua 
Biajuk duue 

Bagis dua 

Timuri rua 


Tiiendly Islam lua 
Majindanao daua 
Madagascar ror* 

l^pua seroTi • 
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ftngli^h ihr^^ 

Javanese (o-) tSWi 
Javanese (c.) tigo • 

Javanese (a.) tri 
Malay tiga 

Brtli talil 

Sunda tilii 

Lampung tain 

JBiajuk telo 

Bugis talu 

Timuri tolo 

Fneinlly Islan* toibu 
Majindaiiao tulu 

Madagascar telou 

Pa^^ua kior 


English 
Javanese (o*) 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (ai) 
Malay 
Bali 
^nda 
Lamnung 


tix 

nlio&m 


sad 
an^m 
n^m 
ganap 

_ „ ^ nora 

Biajfk ” jebawen 
Bugis ahang 

Tsinuri naem 

Friendly Islan. vano 
Majmdanao • anom 
Madagascar canning, enem 
Papua onim 


English 
J.iv*in<*st‘ (o.) 

J.iv.vm-so (c,) 
fti\.uufec (a.) 

Mdl.»y 

Ball 

niula 

r>id)uk 

Tiinuii 
«'! 

Ma)(ii(ianao 

AIrtdagd'tar 

Pjjuia 


Jour • 
papat 
sakawan 
chator 
auipat 
papa^ 
opal 
pa • 


apat 
t ilutchs, cilats 
link 


cpaL 
apa 
na-ali 
leiidly Iblan. I* ia 


Eiiglisli 

Javanese (o.) limo 
Javanese (c,) gangsal 
Javanese la.) ponchcl 
Malay lima 

Ball lalima ^ 

iMioda lima 

liampung lima 
Biajuk lime 

Bujis , lima 
1 bnliri lema 

Friendly nima 
Majindanao lima 
Madagascar dime, luwi 
Papua rim 


Englisii 

seven 

Javanese (o.) 

pitu . 

Javanese (c.) 


Javanese (a.) 

sapto 

Malay 

tuju 

Bah 

pitu 

1 Sunda • 

tuju 

' Lampung 

pilu 

1 BiaiuK 

nju 

Bugis 

pitu 

Timuri 

beta 

Friendly Islan. lidda 

Majmdanao 

petu 

Madagascar 

fito, fitou 

Papua 

tik 

• 

English 

eight 

Javanese (o!) 

MTOlU 

Javanese (c.) 

• • 

Javane*s»c (a.y 

JiastP 

Malay 

d&lapan 

Ball 

kutus 

Sunda 

dalapao 

Lampung 

walu 

Biajuk 

hanya 

Bugis ^ , 

arunp 

Timuri 

walu 

Friendly Islan. varu 

Majindanao 

walu 

Madagascar 

varlo, valon 

•Papua 

war 
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English ni?ie . 
Javanese (o.) songo 
Javanese (c.) ~— 
Javanese (aj no wo 
Malay sambilan 

Balk sjya 

^uncla ' saJapan 
Latnpung siwa ^ 

Biajuk ^ jalatien ^ 
Bugis asera 

TimViri sioh 

Friendly Islan.hiva 
Majindanao i^eaoiw 
Madagascar seve, sivi 
Papeaa siou 

English fen 
^ Javanese (o.) puluh 
^Javanese (c.) doso 
Javanese (a.) doso 
Malay puluh 

Bali dasa 

Sunda pufuh 

Lampung puluh 
Biajuk pido 

Bugis pulo 

Timuri nulu 

Friendly Islan. ongo-furn 
Majindanao pulu« 
Madagascar folo, foulo 
Papua samfoor 


English ( 

ttvelve 

Javanese (cTj 

rolas 

Javahese (c*) 

kalehwiilas ‘ 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

duablas 

Bali 

roras ^ 

Sunda * 

duawalas 

Eampung 

talublas 

Biajuk 

duwe-w^las' 

Bugis 

sapulo-dua 

Timuri 

sanulu-resaLru 

Friendly Isfan. . 

Majindanao 


Madagascilt 

roepulo aiubi 

English 

thirteen 

Javanese (o.) 

talulas 

Javanese (c.) 

tjgowalas 

Javanese (a.) 


Mal^y 

tigablas 

BaW 

talulas 

Sunda 

taiuwalas 

Lam pung 


Biajuk 

telo- u alas 

Bugjs 

sapulu talu 

Timuri 


Kriendly Islan. 


Majindanao 


Madagascar ' 

folotalu amh'.' 


English 

eleven 

Java'nese (o.) 

sawalas 

Javanese (c.> 


Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

sablas 

Bali 

solas 

Sunda 

sawalas 

Lampung 

sablas 

Bieguk , 

sables 

Bugis ’ 

sapulo«chedi ' 

Timuri 

sanulu resai- 

Frien<l^;Islan. 

[naida 

'Majiij^pbiao ' 



iraic foulo ambi 

Paj^a 



English 
Javanese (o.) 
Javaiiesp (c.) 
Javanese (a.) 
Malay 
Bali . 

Sii nda 

Lainpung 

Biajuk 

Bugis 

Timuri 

Friendly islan* 

Majindanao 

Madagascar 


ivaeniy 
roiigpuluh 
kah hdoso 


duah puluh 

duangdasa 

dualipuluh 

ruaiiga puluh 

duwepuio 

duapuluh 

ruaiiuluh' 


roaafolo 

|[rocpalo 
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English 

Javanese (o.) 

Javanese (c*) 

Javanese (a.) 

Malay 

Bali 

Sunda 

Lampi ng 

Bhijuk 

Bugis 

Timuri 

Friendly Islanr. 

Majindanao 

Madagascar 

tlnghsh • 

Javanese (o.) 

Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 

hlalay 

Bali 

Sunda 

Lampung 

Biajuk 

Bugis 

Timuri 

Friendly Islan 

hlajindanao 

Madagascar 


rongpuluh^&iji 

kalehdoso* 

. ■—[satunggil 
duapuluh salu 
salikur 

duapuluh-seji,^ 
.—[salikur 
durvtpulo ije 
duapulo chedi 


IXKicntjjJivc 

hinoli^ur 

gangsallikur 

duapuluh lima 
limalikur 
duapuluh lima 


duapulo lima 


English 

Javanese («.) 

Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 

Malay 

Bali 

Sunda 

Lampung 

Biajuk 

Bugis 

Timuii 

Friendly Ivlnn. 
Majindanao 
Madagascar * 


rouafolo dime^ 
[aniby 

ilurty • 
tilungpuluh 
tigangdoso 


tigapul|{h 

t^luiigdasa 

Ulupululi , 

talungdpuluh 

telopulo 

talupulQ 

tulonulu 


telou paulo 


• 

thirly-one 
talungpuluhsijt 
tigongdoso • 

-[satunggij 

ligapuluh salu 

tilupuluh sejji# 
tiilungapuluh 
tqjopulo ije 
t^lupulo chedi 
tolonulu eida 


English 
Javanese (o.) 

Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) 

Malay 
Ball 
Sunda 
Lam]|UDg 
Biajuk 
Bugis 
’rimuri 
Fiieiidly Islan. 

Majindanao * 

Madagascar 

I English Ihiriy-jive ^ 

•Javanese (o.) talungpuluhlima 
Javanese (c.) kiiwansasor 
Javanese (a.) ' — 

Malay tigapuluh 

IJali talungdasa lima 

Sunda «itilupuluh lima 

Lampung * talungapuluh 
Biajuk telopulo telo 

Buiiiv talupulo lima 

Tiinuii tolonulu lima 

Friendly Islan. 

Mdj.ndanao 

Madagascar talupolo dime 
[amby 

English Jbrty^fiye 

Javanese (o.) paipuluh limo 
^ ' kawandoso 
- [gang^l 

ampatpiduh^ 
papatdasa [Uma 
opatpuluh lima 
pangapuluh 
epalputo limeh 
apapulo lima 
naalmuliM lema 


Javanese (c.^ 
Javanese (a.) 
Malay 
Bdii 
Sunda 
I ^mpung 
Biajuk 
Bugis 

Timuri « 
Friendly Islan. 
Mjjinddiiao 
Madagascar 


[amby 

eiTuchfolo cU/n^ 





am 


^ • 

English^ 

Javanese (o.) sek&t 
Javanese (c«) gangsaldoso 
Javanese (a.) 

Malay limahpuluh 

Ball* limangdasa 

&itfda ' liniapululi 

Lampung sawi c 
Biajuk • limchpulo 

Bugis limapulo 

Tjmuri lemanulu 

Friendly Islan. 

^Majindanao 

Maidagaacar dimefolo 

English 

Javanese (o.) ewidak sasor * 

i^avanese*(c«) gangsaldoso 
Javanese (a,) ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ [ gftngsal 

Malay limapuluh lima 

Ball limangdasa 

Sunda h mapuluh lima 

Lampung sawi lima 

Biajnk limehpulolimeh 

Bugis limapulo lima 

Timuri lemanulu lema 

Friendly Islan. 

Majindanao 

Madagascar dimefolo dime 

[ainby 

English ^ six/y 

Javaneses (o.y swidak 
Javanese (c«) n^pidoso ^ 

Java*nesc (a.) ^ 

Malay* « anampi^uh 

Balt *iifinidasa 

' Sunda gun^ppulnh 

Lampung eawidak * 

Biajuk jebawenpulo 

Bugl't anangpulQ^ 

llmurii naeimulu 

Friendly Islan. « 

Majindanao 

^^f^agasc&r eanmngfolo 

< 


English ' ^ dxty^ve 
Javanese (o«) pitusasor 
Javanese (c.) nSmdoso 
Javanese (a.) ■■■■■ * ■ [gangsal 
Malav . nampiiluh lima 

Bali , namdasa lalima 

Sunda g&nappuluh lima 

Campung sauidak lima 

Biajuk jnbawenpulo 

Bugis aiiangpulo lima 

Timuri c naennulu lema 

friendly Islaii. 

Majindanao 

Madagascaif enningfohx^^me 

[^by 

English s(foenty~Jive * 

Javanese ^o.) wolusasor 
Javanese (c.)"" wolungdoso 
Javanese (a. J 

Malay tujupulah lima 

Bali pitu-dasalalima 

Sunda tujupuluh lima 

Lampung, pitungapuluh 
Bia)uk ujupulo limeh 

Bugis pitupulo lima 

Timuii hcUiiiulu lema 

Friendly Islan* 

Majindanao 

I^adagascar Htofolo dime 

[am by 

English , hundred 

Javanese (o.) faatus 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) soto 
Malay ratus 

ball batus* 

Si^nda latus 

Lampung rates 
Biajuk ratus 

Bdgis ratu 

Timuri atus 
Friendly islan* tehdu « 
Majindanao alos 
Morlagascar aawtO| zatocs 
Papua samfoor utu> 

n 





^English 

hundred 

Javanese (o.) 

rongatus, hatak 

Javanese (cO 
Javanese (a«) 

k^ch atub* 

Malay 

dua/atus 

Bali 

hatgk 

Sunda 

dua ratus 

Lampung 

Tua ratos * 

Biajuk 

flu we ratus 

Bugis 

dua ratu 

Timuri 

Friendly Islan. 
Majindanao 

Tuagatus * 


Toa j zawto 

t • 

English 

Jour Hundred 

Javanese (o.) 

papat-atus, mas 

Javanese (c.) 

kawan-atus 

Javanese (a.) 


Malay 

am^iat ratus 

Bali 

mas 

Sunda 

opat satus, mas 

J^ropung 

pa rates 

Biajuk 

e pat* ratus 

Bugis 

apa ratu 

Timun 

oaah atus 

I'ricndly Islan^ 

• 

k 

Majindanao 

• 

Madagascar 

cffuch zawto 

t 

English 

« 

eight hundred 

Javanese (o.) 

wolung atus 

Javanese (c.) 

■.. 

Javanese (a^) 

^ * * # 

Malay 

dhlapan ratus 

Bah 

do-mas • 

Sunda 

d^dapau mtns 

Lampung 

walu ratos ^ 

Biajuk 

hanya ratus 

Bugis 

arua ratus 

Timuri • 

walu atus 

Friendly Islan. 

M^mndanao ^ 
Mafiagascar 

» 

\arlo atus 


English ikouuatd 

Javanese hewu 

Javanese {c«) 

Javanese (a.) sasra 
Malay rebu 

Ball ivu 

Sunda ^ rewu 
LamflUDg p^ku 

Biajuk lebu 

Bijgis skbu 

Timuri 

Friendly Islan^kirti 


Majindanao 

Madagascar 

Papua 


libu « 
arevo» arivon 
samfoor, litin 
rsanifoe» 

wyriai 


T.nglish myriad 
Javanese (o.) liikso 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) lakso 
Malay l^ksa 

Ball ^ laksa 
Sunda 

Lampung sapuluh paku 
Biajuk laksa 

Bugis iasa 

Timuri ^ — ■■ ■■ 

Friendly Islan. lau van 
Majindanao laksa 
Madagascar 


English hundr» thous 
Javanese (o.^ k&d 
Japanese (c,) 

Javanese (a.) k/fi 
Malay k&ti 

Ball kati 

Sun^a khti 

Lampung laksa 
Biajuk ~~ 

Bugis * kkii , * 

Timuri •- 

Friendly Islan. lau naa 
Majindanao' kllti 
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English vniUion 
Javanese (o.) yuto 
Javanese (c.) 

Javanese (a.) yuto 
Malay yuts 

Bair yuta 

Siyida — 

Lampung -- 

Biajuk —- 

Bugis * 

Timiiri — 

Triendly Irian. 

Majindanao i— 
Madagascar *— alon 

f 

English ten milkons 

Javanese (o,) vir&nciro * 
Javanese (r.) 

Javanese (a.) w&ndro « 
Malay ■'■■■■ — ■ 

Bah -- , 

Sunda —- 

Irfiinpung —^- 

Biajuk -- 

Bugis --- 

Timuri . . 

Friendly Islan. 

Majindanao ■ ■' ■ 

Madagascar ■ '■ 

English hundr. millions 

Javanese (o,) boro 
Javanese (c.) ^ 

Javanese (a,) boro 
Malays «• —— 

Bali "- 

Sunda — 

Jjampung ——* 

Bif^nk ~— 

Bugis - 

TEimurk 
Friendly Islan* 

Majindanao —— 

Ma^^kigatiCar —^ 


English thous 
Javanese (d.) paiti 
J.ivJnesc (c.) —^ 
Javanese (a*) parti 
Malay — — 

Bah - 

Sunda _ 

Lampung — — 
Biajuk _ 

Bugis - 

Twnuri ^ — 

Friendly Islan. 
Miijiiulanao — — 
Madagascar - - 


thous% mUiom 


E'lglibh ibn thous* milL 

Javanese* (o,) paitomo 
Javanese (<*.) 

Javanese (a.) partomo 
Malay — —— ■ 

Bali - 

Sunda 

lampung - - 

Biajuk ■ ■— 

Bugis ■ 

I'imuri ■ 

Friendly Irian. 

Majindanao ■■■■,■■ 
Madagascar . . . 


Rii{,1ish Jitin.th 
Javanese fo«) gulmo 
Javanese (c.) 
Javanese (a.) gulrao 

Malay - - 

feaU -r 

Sunda » 

Lampung - - 

Biajuk - - 

Bugis — 

Timuri - . 

Friendly Islan. * 
Majindanao ■' 
Madagascar -- 


hundhous^mdh 
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English ten billions 
Javanese (<>.) wordo 
Javanese (C.) 

Javanese (a.) wurda 

Malay 

Ball 

Sunda 

Bidjuk 

Bu^is 

Fiinuri 

Ftiendly Islan.^ 

Mdjindunao 

Madagascar 


Having rendered this account of the nuttierals 
of the Indian islanders, 1 shall proceed to give a 
brief sketch of their measures of capacity,—of bulk, 
—of gravity, and of extent; concluding with an ac¬ 
count of their money or other standards of ex¬ 
changeable value. On all these subjects, we dis¬ 
cover the same rudeness which characterizes theii 
other institutions and their manners. As we find 
them obliged to strangers in their higher improve¬ 
ments, so on these humbler matters also their only 
precise views are from foreigners. * 

In the native measures, every thing i^stimated 
by bulk, and not by weight. Among a rude peo¬ 
ple, com would necessarily be ilie first commodity, 
the value of which would render it a matter of ne¬ 
cessity and convenience to fix some, measure for its 
exchange‘or barter. The manner in*which this is 
effected among the Javanese will point out the iiQj- 


English bH^iont 

Jdvdnrso (o.) krrno 

JavaiKSc (c.) 

Javanese (a.) kerno 

Malay « 

Bail 

Sunda 

LAtnpung 

Diajuk 

Bu^is 

'limuii 

Friendly Islan. 
Matjl^gascar 
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peffiMStjoai of their methods, Kicc^4he principal 
.^:ain> is in reaping nipped off the stalk, with a few 
inches of the straw, tied up in sheaves or parcels, 
abd'thus housed and sold, or otherwise disposed 
ofV The quantity of rice in the straw, which can 
be clenched between the thumb and middle finger, 
iscidled a G&g&m or handful^ and forms the lowest 
denomination. Three g&ghms or handfuls make 
one Pockongt the quantity which <;;^n be clenched 
between both hands joined. This is properly a 
sheaf. Two sheaveft or iilocAon^s, joined t<^ether, 
^as is adways done for the convenience of being 
thrown across a stick for transportation, make ^ 
double sheaf or Gedeng, Five Gedengs make a 
SoiitggOt the higliest measure in some provinces, or 
twenty-four make a Hamat, the more general 
measure. From their very nature, these measures 
are indefinite, and hardly amount to more accura¬ 
cy than we imply ourselves, when we speak of 
sheaves of corn. In the same district, they are 
toleraUy regular in the quantity of grain and straw 
they containbut such is ^e wide difference be¬ 
tween difi^rent districts or provinces, that the same 
nominal measure is often'twice, nay three times, 
as large in one «s in imother. . For the Hamat or 
larger measnre, j^haps about eight hundred 
pbtm4^ avoirdnpoi^ might be considered as a &ir 
the d^went provinces of Ja^a. .Thia. 





may convey some loose notimi of the qoam^tiea in^ 
tended to be represented. 

For dry and liquid measures, they have very na* 
turally recourse* to the shell of the coco*nut, and 
the joint of a bamboo, which are constantly dt 
hand. The first, called by tlKc Malays a ChtqtOf 
is estimated to be two and a half pounds avoirdupois* 
The second is called by some tribes kuiah, and is 
equal to a gallpn; but the most common bamboo 
medsure is the Gantung, which is twice ehia 
dmount. * , . • 

To those exact and business-like dealers, the 
Chinese, and in a less degre^ to the Arabs and ' 
people of the east coast of the Indian peninsula, 
the Indian islanders are chiefly indebted for any 
precision which we find in their weights. In all 
the traffic carried on between the commercial tribes 
and foreigners, the Chinese weights, though occa^ 
sionally under native names, are constantly referred 
to. Hie lowest of these, called sometimes by the 
native name o^Bungkalf but more frequently by the 
Chinese one TaMl, varies from twenty four penny-^ 
weights nine grains to thirty pennyweights^ tmd 
twenty-one grains. Ted of these makef^ kdti, or 
about twenty ounces avoirdiqimisone hundred 
kaHs make Ajnkul, or 133^ lbs. avoirdupois; and 
thirty pikuls one k<^m* Of tlie^, the ka^ and 
pikitlt beeause they are constantly referred ^ in' 
considerably mercantile dealings, are the only wdU^. 
✓on. I. , 
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defect W«%lit8. The koym .by swie ii^ 
Keekoned at twenty pikuk, by others at twenty* 
leven, twenty-eight, and even at forty. The 
3Dt:tch are fond of equalizing it 'with their own 
standards, and consider it as equal to a last or two 

N fj 

tons. 

The BaJiarOt an .^A^bic weight, is occasionally 
used in weighing pepper} W its amount is very 
indefinite, for in some of the countries of the Ar¬ 
chipelago it amounts to lbs. avoirdupois, „and 
in others to 560 lbs. ^ 

The nice operation of weighing gold, the only 
native commodity which could not be estimated 
by tale or bulk, must hate given rise to the use of 
weights even among the natives themselves. Grains 
of rice are still occasionally used ih weighing gold in 
the neighbourhood of the gold mines of Sumatra. 
Whatever those were, they have now been generally 
superseded by the more convenient processes of fo¬ 
reigners. In this department, they seem to have 
beenchiefly indebted to the Telingas, who instructed 
1(hem in the tise of the touchstone and the scale of 
tenjtest needles, From them, too, they 

have prd^bly borrowedjthe use of the Saga, Betti, 
or Indian pea, as^a weight, and even the TaMl, 
though usually oonadered a Chinese denomina¬ 
tion, which, in weighing gold, is conveniently 
tedtotied at two .S^nish dollars weight. 'J'wen- 
ty-iljir pf the scarlet peas, with a black spot, (ra~ 
6 ' 
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Jtat,) make one Mas, and sixteen Mas make a Tafai: 

These weights are. certainly Hindu. The iUI^ 
is the llaktika or Retti, the Mas evidently Ijm 
Masha, and the Takil the Tolaca or Tola. Jlhe 
corruptions tHose words have undergone dow, thntf 
unlike others of Hindu origifi, ihey have not been 
borrowed from the pure fountain of the Sanskrit. * 
The fpreigh origin of the weights used by the* 
Indian islanders will be obvious eno&gh from a re> 
c^itulation of'the terms used. The balanc^ de> 

• rived from the western Asiatics^ as its name Trazu 
or Trqju implies. The Steelyard, as its name 
Dachin imports, is taxen from the Chinese. The 
Kali is a Chinese word, and the Pikul is strict¬ 
ly a Chinese weight, as its amoun^ exactly shows^ 
though the tenb happens in this case to be na¬ 
tive. Its meaning, in the vernacular languageSf 
is a natuial load or burthen ; and when <^ed in this 
primitive.|||inse, without reference to the, Chinese 
weights, is not found to exceed eighty pounds 
avoirdupois.. * , 

The long measures in use among the inhdntants 
of the Archipelago are still more* undefined than 
their measures or wei^ts. Like all osfier people, 
the terms they employ are borrowed from the parts 
or members of the human body, as an imh, a 


' • i CoKbrook s Treatise on tlic Weights ^nd fttwsurwr of' 
the Volt V, . ♦ - ^ 




fingert a spany a cubitt a faUionit a foot; and the 
Qhangkalt the highest member of the 8cale» which 
implies the utmost length of the human body, from 
thok extremity of the foot of one side to that of the 
hand of the opposite. None of these measures are 
reduced in any country of the Archipelago to any 
precise or determined, standard. From the great 
utility of the cubit, and its i^nskrit'name, (^hasta,') 
I suspect that the Hindus may have, at one pe> 
riod... used this measure with more accuracy. > 

In countries where there are no roads, where 
the principal conveyance is by water, and where 
the paths are circuitous and little frequented, it 
is not reasonable to suppose that any detennU 
nate measure,, of considerable distances should 
exist. Such contrivances, although so familiar to 
Europeans, ai-e the result of much improvement 
and civilization. The Indian islanders, in travel¬ 
ling, speak of a day’s journey, which, i^||h tolerable 
uniformity, may be reckoned at twenty British 
milesr By pointing to th£ situation of the sun, 
when they begin and end a journey, they convey 
some notion of the distance they have travelled. 
The Jav^ese, who perform, from the nature of 
their country, the most frequent journeys by land, 
sometimes compute distances by the stages at 
which a traveller carrying a burthen halts to rest 
himself. Tihese, which may be reckc{ped about 
two,q]ijl^s and a half, they designate by the term 
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Vr^utm. In,their writings, but there only, we 
find mention made of the Indian i'tffana. 

The modes of reckoning the superficial extent 
of cultivated land (uncultivated they think no 
more of computing than the skies that‘are ovdl* 
them) is subject to the same vagueness ^s the rest 
of their measures; and herq, from the character of 
the intercourse which they have always had with 
the strangers, who, in different periods of their 
histif^ry, have been connected with them, theyimve 
inceived nb assistance. ,ThoSfe strangers were 
chiefiy occupied in commerce and religion: As 
rulers, they were either not civilized enough, or 
not powerful enough, to introduce useful improve¬ 
ment ; and as colonists, they were never numerous 
enough to take a 'principal share in the immediate 
culture of the soil. 

' In the measurement of lands, it has been stated 
that waste and forest lands are not computed. In 
general, the same romaVk may be extended to all 
cultivated lands of inf^ior value, that is, to dry 
arable lands. In most parts of Java, it is the va¬ 
luable lands, those whieb, either by’natuml or.fac- 
titious means, can be sdlyebted to the fertilizing 
proccssof submersion, tliat alone.arc deemed worthy 
of being subjected to the rude and loose stiuidard in 
use. The progress of this matter may be curiously 
traced as improvement advances. The Surfdas or 
mountaineem of Java use the indefinite expression 
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Luxvakt in inference to the measurement of land; 
and the Javanese, the term Kota-an, neither of 
wliich is a bit more precise than if we were to speak 
of 9^field ova park. At other tinier we hear of the 
Idhd being estimated by the number of yokes of buf> 
faloes necessary for its cultivation. The Suiidas 
te'mv this a panchas, and the measure, it may be ob* 
' served, is similar to what is called id some parts of 
Britain & plough-land. The estimated produce in 
rice*vs another mode of reckoning among the 8q<.ne 
people. The tenrf Chaing expresses alike in their 
language a measure of rice, varying in different dis¬ 
tricts from about 1000 to 4<000 lbs., and the quan¬ 
tity of land calculated to yield such amount. The 
natives of the island of Bali, on the other band, 
reckon by the seed, and talk df so many seed- 
lands. The term whicli they use is mm, which 
implies O'Sheaf of seed-corn. 

In the progress of society and despotism we find 
no longer the existence of‘a private right of pro* 
petty in the soil, but the land belonging to the 
sovmign, and the cultivator attached to it pre- 
didly. '^is has given rise among the Javanese 
to the dimon of land called a Chachah, explain¬ 
ed by the synonym Qcewe nmg-voang, or “ a man’s 
labour.” The word Chachah literally imports 
count, or census in the vernacular languag e ^ and 
this mode of measurement has reference to an 
emuneration of the people made at some ancient 
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period) with t|ie view of a fiscal arrangement* 
The chach ah is multiplied by and its duplexes 
upwards to many thousands. The words ^plied 
to such terms Are the common numerals of the 
language, and give us at once—the amount of the 
land,<~of its supposed population,-—and the rank 
and income of the officer th^t presides. 

The only lAeasurement among these people 
which has reference to the area of thd land, is the 
Javanese jungt and its fractional parts proceeding 
dn the bindt-y sci^le of computarion, down to one» 
sixteenth. The literal meaning of the wordg/uTJg', 
in the Javanese langut^e, is a hwge boat or vessel, 
and its application in the present instance may 
have some fantastic allusion to the .corresponding 
immersion of the land in the element of water. 
Its principal fractions, as'mentioned in another 
place, are denominated Mkilt a leg or great mem* 
ber, that is, one-half \ 'and bahu, a shoulder, or 
small member, that is, olie-fourth. 

Although the jtmg'he a measure of the s^^a of 
the land, its amount is not fixed in ^any one pro¬ 
vince, and differs widely in difTetent j^rovindps.. 
Sometimes the or court-yard, liefore the 

palaces of the native princes, ^which are said to 
contain two jnngs, are considered the standard, 
but these are themselves unequal. When mea- 
suren^entahave been actually attempted, the legal' 
standard is considered to be the staff-stick of the 
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bawat, or state umbrella of the superior chief, 
]mt these again vary in length from nine to twelve 
feet! 

vlt remains to offer some account of the metallic 
cnrrency, or other standards of exchangeable va¬ 
lue, employed by the Indian islanders. The most 
marketable article of Jiheir native produce appears 
among the Indian islanders, as in' other rude pe¬ 
riods of society, to have been first employed in 
th«ir commerce. Many of the ruder tribes^till 
continue to employ such articles in their dealings, 
but coins, either native or foreign, have long been 
used by the more "improved. Some of the rude 
tribes of Sumatra, Borneo, and other islands, em¬ 
ploy, as a staqd^d of value, cakes of benjamin, or 
of bees’-wax. Salt, when scarce,** is used by others. 
Gold dust is used by the tribes in whose country 
this precious metal abounds. The improved agri¬ 
cultural tribes in their eatly history seem to have 
used cattle and corn for chis purpose. This was 
the t^se with the Javanese. In. the countries 
which produce tin, this metal seems naturally 
, ei)ough to have been had recourse to as coin. A 
few coin^f it are occasionally found in Java ; and 
the pichis, a tin coin, stiUJbrms tlie small curren¬ 
cy of several states, as Palenbang, Achin, Banfhm, 
Cheribon, and Qneda. The pichis are small irre¬ 
gular kmindt with a hole in the middle for the 
convenience of being strung. Five thousand six 
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hundred of this minute coin are considered equal 
to a Spanish dollar.. A brass coin, impressed with 
a number of fantastic litres and characters, which 
are at present unintelligible, formed the most qp- 
dent money oPJava, and great numbeVs of thetp 
are still, from time to time, to be found. This 
was the currency of the Buddhist sovereigns, whose 
empire was a(f Mojopahit. The Mahomedans 
who succeeded them coined a smaller money of 
thd^same metal*on which is inscribed, in a q|^cu- 
iar direction, in the Javanese clmracters, the words 
“ Panfieran Hafu,'* or the Sovereign prince. 
This relers to Pan^crati Sdbrang Ler, a chief who. 
reigned at Damah in the beginning ortlie six¬ 
teenth century. The Chinese and Japanese ap¬ 
pear to have early introduced their brass coins in¬ 
to the Archipelago, and’these became current 
under the name of Kangtang. Many, of them 
are found in the mins ot ancient buildings in Ja¬ 
va ; and in the island* of Bali they are still the- 
cuixunt and oply coin* 

The poicrty and barbarism of the ancient na¬ 
tives of the Archipelago is proclaime'd by their*i g-^ 
norance of the precious metals as money.* Among 
the extensive and curipus variety of ancient relics 
which Java has afturded, and particularly when a 
gi'cat variety of brass and tin coins has been found, 
no gold coin has- ever been discovered, aiyf silver- 
coins only on one or two occasions. In 1814. 
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while chie^ of the province of Sainarang, a quantity 
pf the latter, contained in a small vessel of earthen» 
ware, was, for the hrst time, brought to myself, 
faiind near some Hindu ruins in the same dis¬ 
trict. They consisted of small button-shaped 
pieces, convex on 6ne side, and concave on the 
oth^r. I^ome rude characters are impressed on 
both ^des, but too much defaced to be intelligible. 
Mr Marsdeh informs me that they beer much re- 
scqtblance to some ancient Hindu coins in his^os- 
session. Near the same situation a second sup¬ 
ply of the same coins was afterwards found. This 
proves nothing but the intercourse which the 
Hindus of the Deccan had with Java in early 
times I a fact,determined by other and abundant 
evidence of a more satisfactory nUture, 

The Mahomedans, shortly after establishing 
their religion in the Archipelago, seem to have 
taught the natives the use' of gold as a coin. All 
the gold coins which we discpver are stamped with 
Arabic letters, and bear the names, of the Miaho- 
medan sovereigns by whom they were coined. 
J^bius of this-description were struck at Achin, 
Queda, and Macassar, termed mas from the name 
of the metal. In Achin, {he greatest of all the 
commercial states of the Archipelago, the current 
coins were pichis and maSt IdUU of the former be¬ 
ing e^al one of the latter,-which^was itself 
equal to hfteenpence sterling. The value of the 
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precious metal seems, among the Achinese, to' ave 
been estimated in larger quantities, not by tale, 
but weight, or, at least, no coins existed beyond 
the mas. Five'tahils made a bimgkal, and twHi- 
ty bungkals one kati. • 

On the subject of their coins, the natives of the 
Archipelago display the sanje facility in adopting 
the institutions of other people, which marks 
the rest of thejr character, and which always dis¬ 
tinguishes them in so remarkable a manner 
all the civilized nations of Asia,* but especially the 
JFlinclus. The Javanese had hardly been acquaint¬ 
ed with the Hollanders in the teign of the s econd 
prince of the house of Matarnm, when they adopt¬ 
ed the Dutch doit, which has evpr since conti¬ 
nued to be the 'smaller cm'rency of the island. 
As the principal money of the Archipelago, the 
Ispanish dollar, or piece of eight, has long been 
established. From itS Dutch name pasmaf, 
corruption of “ Spanish mat,** Spanish piece, we 
may^u'csiinie. that tlic Hollanders were chiefly 
itistrumental in introducing it. Besides the Spa¬ 
nish dollar, almost every silver or gold coii^JoL 
Kuropc, Asia, or America, may be found in circu¬ 
lation in the Indian, islands. This distracting 
variety of coins, which chiefly prevails in Java, 
ought to be banished. The Spanish dollar, and 
its fracticgial parts, with a copper curi^ncy of ceiUs 
and half cents would be substituted with great 
coy.venience and advantage. 
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Of late 'years, the European governments of 
Java made various mjudicious.attempts to establish 
a paper currency in that island. The want of 
c^gdit and stability in these governments them¬ 
selves, and the excessive issues of notes, occasioned 
to the public the greatest confusion and distress. 
The notes were often at a discount in the market, 
which reduced them to a fifteenth part of their no¬ 
minal value. * The establishment of a paper cur¬ 
rent, notwithstanding these failures, wouldf be 
productive of much advmitage as a meastire of ecoi 
nomy to the state, and of facility and dispatch in 
commercial transactions. In framing regulations 
for such currency, the ignorance, supinciiess, and 
inexperience of the great bulk of the native popula¬ 
tion should be considered. The notes should be con¬ 
fined to large jiayments,—they should be converti¬ 
ble into gold or silver at pleasure,—they should be 
fabricated with a skill adec[uate to defeat the clum- 
sy foigeries of the Chinese; and the inscription 
mighty as well with this view, as for general I'/.wr- 
mation, be in the Chinese, in two native languages, 
fond an European one. 



CHAPTER 11. 


CALENDAR. 


lonnation of a calendar makes a cerlain step in the progress 
of civilization among all nations* — Javanese* \he only na* 
tion of the Archipelago thht had a national calendar*—Ja- 
•ianne divisions ^ the day — Week of Jive c(fy^*—Week of 
Siren days* — Civily(-ar*—Rmalyear ; description of it* 
^^lindii (alendar and era* —/ya of Salivana still eminent 
^ in the hldJid (J BalL—Him modified, by the Javanese *— 
Lunar time of the Arabs, adojitcd by all the tribes cpnvcri- 
edto Mahomedamsm except tllfi Javoite^e* — Ci/cles — Eclip^ 
ses.—Calendar of the Bugis of Celebes* -- 

An attention to the division of time, and the for¬ 
mation of a calendar, appear in all nations, and 
•umong all tribes, to characterize a certain early pe¬ 
riod of the progress of civilization. This period ap¬ 
pears to be that in which religion begins to acquire 
u power ful ascendancy over the minds of men, and the 
national worship to assume a systematic form.* An 
attention to the motions of the heavenly bodies, smd 
the regulations of the seasons, becomes ih sudlf a? 
state of society a powerful instrument in the hands of 
the priesthood; and* it is ccrtaihly from this cause 
that the science of astronomy receives an attention, 
which, ill so rude, a state of society*, aj^ars.hthcr- 
wise premature. Religious motives gave rise then, in 
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all likelihood, to the formation of a calendar among 
the early Romans, the early Greeks, the Egyptians, 
. the Hindus, and Chinese, the most distinguished bar- 
4ip^rians of the old world. On the same principle, the 
/nost civilized nations of America ?iad also their ca¬ 
lendars, the Aztecs 6f Mexico, the Peruvians, and the 
Muyscas of the plains of Bogota. Turning to the na¬ 
tions whose history and manners I- am writing, we 
find an exactly parallel case. Tlie Javanese, the 
m^t civilized nation of the Archipelago, had^iheir 
distinct national calendar. > 

It js probable, that the first calendar of all the 
nations, whose names Miave enumerated, was in¬ 
vented among themselves; but that, in the progress 
of the intercourse of mankind, that of foreigners 
Wiis superadded. With respect' to the calendar of 
the Javanese, language affords the‘most unques- 
tionablc_ evidence of this fact; and it is probable, 
that a siniiJar explanation will account for the per¬ 
plexities of the Hindu caleinlar, which has borrow¬ 
ed so largely from the GreOk, of the Greck.>vb;ch 
borrowed from the Egyptian, and of the Chinese 
which borrovved from the Hindu. With regard to 
these nations, language will not afford, 1 imagine, 
the same satisfactory evqlencc, for the Indian 
islanders received the language of their instructors 
from the purest and most uncorrupted channel; 
and tiwir sigiplicity of character hindered, them from 
disguising what they boiTowed. The moro un- 
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tractable idiomspf the more civilized nations of the 
continent either rejected a foreign language alto-* 
gether, or the pride and interests of more artful 
men led them to conceal the sources of. their jlit! 
giarisms. ^ * 

1 shall now proceed to render an accoynt of the 
Javanese calendar. Tlje division of time among 
the Javanese is* partly native, partly Hindu, and 
partly Arabic; vje may even add, that it is in some 
small part European. Of the different fasans 
borroweJTrom tjiese various Sources some are 
in use, but many obsolete. The Javanese' have 
no exact mode of dividing the* day, and^neither 
gnomon, hour-glass, or other contrivance for as¬ 
certaining diurnal^ time. With reforcnce, I iipa- 
gine, to the quinary scale of notation, they di- 
vide the day into the following ten natural, 
but vague and unequal subdivisions: 7normtigt 
forenoon, noon, ajlernoon, decline of the datj, 
sunset, evening, night, midnight, decline of night. 
‘Th e ' -e emacular language has sqiecific names for 
each of these. 'Llie civil day of J;hc Javan^ 
thus commences with sunrise. For asirologieid 
purposes, the day of twbnty-fonr hours is divid¬ 
ed into five parts, 9 f «each of^uhich a principal 
deity of the Hindu mythology is the regent. 
Reference to the usual period.of performing 
the ipost • important of the familiar'^occupatlons 
»f th(i-husl?andmeii are not unfrequent modes qJ 
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Deferring to the hour of the day. Thus, they 
Iny, when the buffido Is sent to the pas- 
'i lui^,” ** when the buflalo is brought bark from 
lus pasture,” or “ when the bu^alo is housed,’* 
Itc. But the most, usual mode of all is by point* 
ing to the situation of the sun, in the heavens, 
wh^n such and such an event took place, a prac¬ 
tice sufficieipt for common purposes in latitudes 
where the length of the day and night is almost al¬ 
ways nearly the same. * The mode of determin¬ 
ing the hour of tlie day by the ?ength*of the sha¬ 
dow has not altogether escaped the obsei’vation of 
the islanders, though it be not of familiar 


* “ To denote the time of day at which any circumstance 
they 6nd it necessary to speak of happened, they point with 
their finger to the height in the sky at which the sun thp<^ 
atood. And this mode is the more general and precise, as 
the sun so near the equator a&ccnds and descends almost 
perpendicularly, and riseb and "sets' at all seasons of the year, 
withii^ a few minutes of six o^clock.**— Marsden's 
p, The epochas of the day and the night, which cor¬ 

respond nearly tQ.our hours, 3, 9, 13, 21, astronomical time, 

**Ea(f^no {larticular times. The Mexicans, to denote them, 
pointed, as our labourers do, to the place of the sky where 
the sun would be in (J^IIowing Iris course from east to west; 
this gesture was accompanied by tliese remarkable words, 
h Teotlj there God will be ; an expression which recalls that 
happy ^por^od, when the people emigrated from Aztlan 
knew yc^ no other divinity thap the sun, and iVerc addicted 
^0 no sanguinary rite.”— Vues dans les Cofdill^res u,,‘' Andcs^ 
^ar Mon. Humboldt et Bonjdand. 
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application, tn some of their written coinp<Mi.\ 
tionsit for example, I find s traveller descriheitl'isI 
setting out on •» journey, or arriving at the end wf 
it, when Ms shadow was so many feet "long ! Nai> 
ther the Javanese nor any other of the tribes of 
the Archipelago have adopted the Arabian or 
Hindu subdivisions oT the day. The European* 
division of the day into hours, which they designate 
by^the Persian* word Jam, and into minut^^and 
.secondhHtas some currency among them, and the 
more informed are aware of its convenience.. With 
more intercourse it would be universally adopts# 
cd. 

The Javanese have a native week besides the 
usual week of sJven days borrowed first from‘the 
Hindus and then from the Arabs. The original 
Javanese week, like that of the Mexicans, * consists 
of five days, and its principal use, like that of the 


>■ ••Each Mexican month of twenty dajs was subdivided 
into four small periods of five days. the beginning of 
those periods every commune kept its fait, ttang^izUi. 
Muyscas, a nation of Soutln America, had weeks of three 
days. It appears that no nation of the new continent was 
acquainted with the week or cycle Of seven days which we 
find among the Hindus, tlic CbineqjS, the As^rians, and the 
Egyptians, and which, as Ee Gentil battery justlytobserve 
ed, is folloyred by the greater part of the notions bf the old 
world"—Hundoldt, Vues dans les CordiUeres des Andes, 
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I qgune people, is to determine jthe idarkets or fairs 
( held in the principal villages or districts. This ar> 
\iirary period has probably no better foundation 
than the relation of the numbers to that of the 
lingers of the hand*. The names of the days of 
this,week are as follow: Ldggi, PaMng, Pont 
JVagit Kliteon. The etymology 'of these words 
would assisf our researches, but such is their an- 
tiq^ty or obscurity, that, with tlie exception of 
the term L&ggi,< which means fweett •tc.vl which 
interpretation is probably accident, no vestige of 
their derivation is discoverable. The Javanese 
consider the names of the days of their native 
week to have a mystical relation to colours, and to 
the divisions of the horizon. According to this 
whimsical interpretation, the first means whitet 
and the east; the second, red, and the south'; 
the third, yeUava, and the ’ocest; the fourth, black, 
and the north ; and the fifth, mixed colour, and 
focus^ or centre. _ .. 

It is h^hly probable, that, like the week of the 
■jBohti nenfal nations of Asia and Europe, the days 
were named afW the national gods. In an an- 
cient manuscript found in jJava, which will be af¬ 
terwards referred *to,, tl)^week of five days is re¬ 
presented by five human figuresr tvro of which are 
femal^ and, three male. As far m can be con¬ 
jectured from the rudeness of the representdtions^ 
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two of the male %ares are engaged in deeds <a 
violence, the first seizing a suppliant by the hi^r^on 
the head, and the second pointing a drawn swo;a 
at another. The third holds a spear In his haqd* 
and is leading a bull, probably in reference to that 
great step in the progress of society ini{iUed 1^ the 
taming of cattde. Tile two female figures seem, 
engaged in peaceful occupations. *006 appears 
holding a shell* or horn to receive an offering from 
.a vo fan yavho is presenting*it, and the other ^olds 
in her hand what appears*some production of agri* 
cultural labour. • « 

In reference to its application to tCe* market* 
days this week is called P&k&nan, which means 
market-time; odcasionally we hear it <^led Paru 
chaaaarOt which implies in Sanskrit a period of 
five days, a name probably given to it in compara* 
tively recent times, and> in contradistinction to the 
Hindu week of seven da^s. 

„ ^ The Hindu week bf seven days was once esta¬ 
blished in Java, and still prevails in the island of 
Bali. The following names of the* days of whic h 
it is composed are almost purely San^rit,^nd 
confirm the identity. 


Diti, or Daitya 
Soma 
An^ra 
--ttudha 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 
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Tliurscb^ * 

i^ukra Frklay 

Sanischara Saturday. 

• 

^he diflTereDt circumstances under which the 
Indian islanders and* the nations of the continent 
of Asia and' Europe adopted these terms for the 
days of the week, illustrates the diffeosnt characters 
and states of society of the people. Hie same ar> 
bitra^ number of this period,—>th^ names of the 
days borrowed from the same mythologies^ per¬ 
sonages, and in the very same order, decide the 
.identity of the week; but it requires some philo- 
logic^^skift to determine that,identity in the ori¬ 
gin of the terms, which, with the civilized nations 
of the continent, are translatioi^j but, with the 
simple tribes of the Archipelago, literal transcripts, 
which give us no trouble to decypher. 

Except in reference to the markets, when the 
native week is constantly Jksed, the Altaic week, 
the days of which are, as raual, called in th eir o i; 
der by the ordinal numerals of that language, is at 
present current .in Java, and every other Mahome- 
dan country of the Archipelago. 

Before the Javanese had any communication 
with the Hiudtu,*tbey seem'to have hod a civil 
and a rural calendar. This curious fact we are en¬ 
abled tip ascertain from the evidence of language. 
From the innovations which we presunie to'have 
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been introduced by the Hindus, and from the 
perfect knowledge transmitted to us respecting in*' 
stitutions, the greater portion of which have n'',' 
longer any existence, much difficulty arises in de¬ 
termining the precise nature* of these calendars. 
The slender knowledge 1 possess on this subject 
I shall lay bef( 2 re the *read6r, without attemj^ting 
any general reasoning on a subject for which my 
knpwiedgc is 89 incompetent. 

ThB-i;j[vil year appears tor have been dividdllf in* 
'to thirty portions called H'uku, for each of which 
there was an appropriate naipe. These 'names 
hwve been handed down to us, and are^utvly na-*^ 
tive. They are now applied to no purpose but 
that of judicial Istrology, and willi this view-the 
whole thirty are divided into six classes, while 
each individual Wuint has for its regent a deity of 
the Hindu mythology^ The Wukus and their 
regents are as follow; 


* iVuku* 

]. Sinto 
Landap 

5. Wukir 

' 4* Kurantil 

6. Tolu 

(>. Gumbrag 

7. Warig-alit 

8. “yang-agung 
o. Julung-wangi 


Uegent 

Yama 

IVIahadewa * 

•Kuwira 

Pumsangkara 

Bayu 

Chakra (Sakra) 

Asmara (Issrara) 
PancharaSmi (Rlanet Budh} 
Sambu 
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1 

Wvku 

Regent 

10. Sungsang 

Gana (Gancsa) 

.JU* GaLungan 

Karoajaya 

12. Kuoingan 

Uma 

13 Langker 

Kala 

14. Mandasi^a • 

Brahma 

15. Julpng-pujud 

Mahcfiwara 

.1$. Pahang 

. Guntna 

17. Kurulut 

Wesnu 

18. Marake 

Suragana 

19. Tambir 

Siwa 

Madangkungjan 

« Angapati 

21. Matal 

Sakri 1 

22^. Wuye 

Kuwera 

23. Manahil 

Chitragatia 

S4. Prangbakat 

Bayu 

25. Bala 

Durga 

26. Wuku * 

Singba-jalika 

27. Wayang 

Dewi Sn 

28. Kulawu 

Pkrma raja 

29. Dukut 

Sukri 

30. Watugunung 

AAtabaga Sc Naga-giii 


o 

It is remarkable that, in' a language all the 
propel names of which site significant, we thould 
har^y be able to trace a vestige of the derivation 
tJ!H!.e names of the WuJeus, For astrological pur¬ 
poses the thirty wukus are divided into six pe¬ 
riods, each of whieh is coilsidered to be unpro- 
pitious to j/oitae' portion of animal or vegetable 
nature^ %aa,first is considered unpropitious to 
man, tfio setond to quadrtipeds, the third to trees. 
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the fourth to birds, the fifth to seeds or vegetables 
aud the sixth to hshes. Each of these divisioasi 
has been said to consist of tliirty-five daya»-orj 
seven Javancse^weeks, which would mak^ the ancient 
Javanese year a cycle of ^10 days. I rather sfls> 
pect that it consisted of twice that number, or 
420 , and that the Wu^m expressed fortnights or 
half lunations.* This interesting point would ber 
determined b^ investigations conducted in the 
island of Bali, where 1 have reason to brieve 
that this' civil, «or rather ritdal year or period 
still obtains. When I visited it, I regret that 
my previous information did ’ not enable, jne i0 
enter upon the investigation. The eleventh and 
twelfth IFu/cus |iarc also the names of the two 
great Balinese festivals, which follow each other 
at shoil intervals, nicy are periods of joy and 
festivity ; and it will be seen, that, in the list of 
the JFukus, they are appropriately under the pro¬ 
tection of the Hindu Cupid and Venus, 

TIse rural* or rustic year of the Javaoese is 
much better known than the civil or religipqs 
one. This year, in fact, still ob^ns ip BaU*a5sd- 
Java, as applied to agricultural economy. It is* 
an embolimic year of vl60 ,days, divided into 
months or rather seasons, {Mangsa in the Java¬ 
nese language,) twelve in number ofunequal 
lengths.. These seasons are as follows: ' 
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Koso» or the 1st, consists^of 41 


Karo, or the 2d, 2^1 

Kat;g<), or the 3d, 24 

Kupat, or the 4tli, 24 

Kaiimo, or 5th, 20 

Kanatn, or the 6th, 41 

Kapitu, or the T^lh, 4* 

Kawolu, or tiu Sth, 20 

Kasi»ngi), 01 tli( <)th, 2"! 

Ka-^apiiliili, or the 10th, 
I)usto,or the 11th, 2*^ 

Sodo, oi the l2fh„ ^ i 


Tlio fii’st ten of these terms arc the ordinal 
numerals oT the vernacular language of Java, which 
certifies tlu' imligcnous origin of this calendar. 
Tho terms I’or'thc eleventh and tv\ellth scasoiis 
are, however, not the conosponding numerals of 
the Javanese, and their etymology has escaped my 
research. 1 had exported to have found them 
Sanskrit, but am assured, on, a high authority, that 
to this source they cannot very obviously be tra¬ 
ced. ‘Did tlie year of the Javanese, at itr fii si 
institution, consist like that of the Romans of ten 
mTiltvdxs ol‘ seasons only, and were the two addi- 
' tional seasons added by the Brahmins to make the 
year correspond with their own-^* 1'his rustic calen- 
dar prevails in Bali as well as in Java, butitis remark- 


* * Mr H. T. Colebrookc. 
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able, that, in the former, the year is made to coiik 
nience with the elh'cnth season, instead of tliat 
which is iirst in numerical order. AccordinV to 
the Javanese arrangement of the seasons, tlic year 
is made to comnience with, the winter solstifc; 
and 1 presume tliat the Brahmins of, Bali throw 
its beginning batk to Ap^iJ* to make it correspond 
v.ith tiie Hindu year. It is well known that, 
about the period of the establishment of the IMa- 
luAntslan religion in a new form of Hinduism 
was intioducod*in Bali, .that the Brahmins must 
consequently Iusac acquired new influente, and 
may be eonjeilured, therefore, to hato ins^irovorf 
or innovated upon the calendar. 

That the Javanese were the iMventors of this 
rural calendar ii determined by its application to 
their climate, and to the peculiar modifications of 
the seasons, which is applicable to no other great 
country of the Archipelago. The evidence af¬ 
forded by language *1.^ still more precise. In Bali, 
an island in die same parallels of latitude, and with 
corresponding seasons, the seasons are of the same 
length, and the arrangement, exk'pt in the* 
ticulav already alluded to, the same as in Java, 
hut the names of f,he seasons .arc not designated 
from llu' vernacular language of Bali, but from 
that of Java. . • 

I'jom .the description of the rural eodnomy of 
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ite people, we conclude, that, at the ^jcriod of the 
Hiventioit of the calendar, the* Javanese had ac¬ 
quired cotisidcrnblc skill in agriculture. The sea¬ 
sons are priycipalJy determined by the culture of 
the^most improved brjinch of their husbandry, the 
great rice crop, cultivated in tho hot plains on ihc 
level of the sea. r , 

The following brief description 0 / the character 
of the seasons, and the occupations qf the husband¬ 
man,, are almost literally, translated from the writ¬ 
ings of the natives.' , 

The season is characterized by the falling 
^^..the leaves, J-iCt the husbandman l)urn the tlry 
grass, and cut down the trees, for the cultivation 
of the mountain,rice, (Humah.') y 

'^rhe second season is characterized by the com¬ 
mencement of vegetation. 

In the ihird season wild plants arc in blossom. 
Let the husbandman occupy himself in planting 
the yam, pulses, and other secondary crops. 

nie.yoi/r/A season is the season of love, or thtf" 
congress of boss's ivith wild animals. In this sea¬ 
son- high .winds prevail, and the rivers begin to 
swell. 

In i\i.oJiJth season, let the*husbandman prepare 
the implements of husbandry preparatory to the 
great rice culture*, and let him adjust the water- 
(-nurscs, .and repair the dikes. . . 
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In the sixth season, let the husban^an employ 
himself in ploughing, and in sowing the great' 
rice crop. ' 

In the seventh season, let him transplant the 
rice, and adjust the water-couraes, • 

In the eighth season, the rice plants begin to 
blossom, and rise to t^p height of the dikes of ir« 
ligation. * 

In the ninth^semm, the seed forms in the rice 
plants^ . ^ 

* The tenth season is characterized by the rice 
turning yellow, and beginning to ripen. ^ > 

In the eleventh season, the ncc cropjs rigp, at^ 
harvest commences. 

In the twe^thiseason the cold lyeather or win* 
ier begins, and the rice harvest is finished and 
housed. 

Although the divisions of the rural year ai*e 
founded in a good measure on the character of the 
Ncasons, and display a* minute acquaintance with 
ihem,kthc arrangement is still in some degree arbi¬ 
trary, for, on inspection, it vrill be.seen that the 
first and last seasons, and so on in* this order*with'>‘ 
the rest, exactly correi^nd, except in the third 
and ninth, and the .fourth and, tenth, where there 
is a discrepancy of one day. 

To determine the seasons is the business of the 
^Brahmins in Bali, and of the village pliests in 
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iava. This is done by a gnomoni-of rude con¬ 
struction, having a dial divided into twelve parts. 
This instrument, called a Bant he is represented 
in one of tlic plates. 

*A rural year, similar to the one now described, 
appems to have at one time prevailed in Sumatra.* 
and was probably a modiiica^ion of that of Java. 

The Iliiulns of the Dcccan introduced into 

t 

Java and Bali, and most probably into Sumatra 
alsOjitiieir calendar and eras. The civiljrfar" in 
Bali is at present the lunar emholimic yearof S'n/'a' 
or Saliifwa, as its name, borrowetl from the Sans- 
'i^^'it, distinctly implies, ("Saka rvarsa chandra.) 
Ihe months are lunar months, considered as subdi¬ 
visions of the solar year. The yeaV of Saka in Bali 


♦ In some di^itiicb much confusion in ri’ganl to the poriot^ 
of sowiii" is said to have arisen* from a very e.xtraordinary 
cause. Anciently/' say the nalivcs, it was reguisited by 
the stars, and particularly by the appVarance (heliacal rising) 
of the Rinlang^ Buniak^ or Pleiades; but, after the iiiitroduc* 
tiori of the Alahomedan religion, tliey were induced to follow* 
.the iVtiiins of the Puasa^ a groat annual fast, and forget their 
old rules. The cmisrqucnce of tjiis was obvious ; for the lu¬ 
nar year of the Hegira being eleven dti^s short of the sydereal 
or solar year, the ordersof the seasonsMvas soon inverted; and 
it is only astonishing that i 3 inaptness to the purpose s of agri¬ 
culture should not have been immediately discovered/ — 
Mandens p. 71* 
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Agrees with the same era« as most commonly rc« 
cognized in the Deccan, being seventy*eight year^ 
short of the vulgar time. This proves, that, in a 
period of three.centurics and a half, during which 
the iutcrconrsc with the continent of India Has 
been inteiTupted, the priests of Bali have perform¬ 
ed the iut6rcaU|tiou wish accuracy. * 

In the days of Hinduism in Java (he same era 
alsp obtained, atid was even persevered in for 155 
ycals ^fter the introduction of Mahomedahism. 
In the year 1555 of Salivnna, or 1C33 of ours, in 
the reign of the Great Sultan^ the lunar’ year of 
the Mahomedans was adopted, withoult adoprtngT' 
at the same time, the year of the Hegira. The 
consequence is, '^hat upwards of ftvc years have 
been apparently ‘added to the year of Salivana, 
and the present year 1713 of that era is the 
of the era of Java. This is similar to the change 
etfected by the innovations of the Mahomedans in 
the era of the people* of Bengal. 

Vestiges of‘the existence of the months of the tro¬ 
pical year of the Hindus arc to be discovered in sqrae 
of the ancient monuments of Java, but they Were 
probably never current. The mouths were perhaps 
always lunar, at least we find that the same term 
almost invariably expresses month and moon in 
every language of the Archipelago, and ih every 
' modificatlion of dialect. Of the Hindh division of 
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the year into seasons of two months, f *ritUfJ and of 
'the months into fortnights, CpacsIta,J I can dis¬ 
cover no relics among the Indian .islanders. 

In all the Mahoinedan countries of the Archi- 
pelago except Java, the era of the flight of the 
prophet has been universally introduced, and every 
whore the lunar time* and all its,inconveniencies, 
with the A^bian names of the months and days 
of the week. * 

‘With respect to the cycles and periodo oV the 
Javanese and Balinese'I have ifot much informa* 
tion to'liupply. The native term Witidu expresses 
a cycle iiTthe Javanese language. The first which 
I shall mention is a period of seven years, each 
year of whiclf is distinguished,^as by the Siamese, 
the Tibetians, and others, by'the names of ani¬ 
mals. 

These names arc as foUow: 

Manglcaruy the'prarvn, 

Menda^ the goat. , 

Kalabangy ttie centipied. 

JVfckitra^ tho worm* 

Mmiunay the fish* 

IVas, the hcorpioo. 

Maishuy the buifa^p. 

Most of these names are Sanskrit; but, indepen¬ 
dent qf this evidence, we may infer from the num¬ 
ber seeen the continental origin of this' cycle, for 
we no where discover arnemg the nativdsoTthe In- 

7 
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dian islands a predil^tion for that number. This 
Hindu period is now current under an Arabian 
form, each year being recognized by a letter of the 
Arabic alphabet. This, then, in its present form, 
is the Arabic 'week of years, ' 

The next cycle is one of twelve years^ taking its 
name from the,twelve sign^ of the zodiac. ‘The 
.Javanese and people of Bali received, this division 
of the eclyptic ftom the Hindus; but the only use 
they appear to have made of it, is to give nahie to 
the years of this’ cycle of'twelve years, which are 
as follows: Mesa, Mrisa, Milwia, iCarkaia% 
Singha, Kavya, Jula, WricMka, Dana, MakurS^ 
Kumha, Mina. These, with no extraordinary 
deviation of oilhography, are Sanski'it, and os their 
names in that language import, are represented by 
a ram, a bull, a crab, a lion, a virgin, a balance, a 
scorpion, a Imw and arrow, a prawn, a water-pot, 
and a hsh. The only anomaly regards the sign 
geraini or the twins,* which is represented in the 
.favancse signs by a butterHy. In 1813, I dis* 
covered an ancient manuscript in^Gheribon, con¬ 
taining representations of these signs, and a ^eat 
number of copper cups, having figures of them in 
reliefj have been found in the central and eastern 
provinces of Java. Besides the signs of the zodiac, 
we find represented upon these a-variety of sym- 
bulical figures which cannot be decypliered, some 
of men amr some of animals. 
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Two other cycles, one of twenty and one of 
thirty years, are mentioned by the Javanese. It is 
probable that the first is a native period, founded 
upon some ‘revolution of the smaller divisions of 
their time. The hist is the great cycle of the 
Mahomedans. The Hindu cycle of sixty years is 
not, to my knowledge,'knoitn to any of the Indian 
islanders. f 

Of the Yiigas or great fabulous Siges, or periods 
of the Hindus, the Indian islanders knoiv little 
more than the names, ahd the legendary circum¬ 
stances ^nnected w{ith them. These names, as the 
islatlders pronounce them, are as follow: 
Karta-yoga, Treta-yom, Droa-para-yoga, and 
Kali-yoga. The specific duiatio^i of each is not 
given, but the moderate period,—^moderate if com¬ 
pared Willi the extravagance of the Hindu calcula¬ 
tions,—of the whole is reckoned to be, to the jire- 
sent times, 1 6,767 years, qr to the commencement 
of the era of Saha, 15,025 years. 

I was informed in Bali, that the Brahmins of 
that island con}d calculate an eclipse from tables 
■ in their possession, and the priests of Java, in the 
days of Hinduism, had the same skill. All this 
knowledge was frtim India* dnd the superstitious 
opinions and ceremonies connected with the ap¬ 
pearance of an ‘eclipse, were borrowed from the 
same counti^, and embodied with the polmlaf wor¬ 
ship. Iti evciy improved language of *rtle Archi¬ 
ll 
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pelago, an eclipse is called Grdhana, and the dra> 
gon, which the Hindus suppose attempts to de¬ 
vour the luminary, Rahu, both of them pure San- 
ski-it words. The Malays sometimes call .an eclipse 
“ the devouring by the di^agon, makan Rahu^ 
There is to this day hardly a country of the Ar* 
chipelago in which the,ceremony of frightening 
ihe supposed mobster from his attack on the lumi¬ 
nary is not perfcn’mi'd. This consists in shouting, 
in sthiking gongs, but, above, all, in striking tl^eir 
stampers against ^e sides ^f the* wooden mortars 
which arc used by the villagers in husking their 
com. ’ _ _ 

The .Javanese are the only nation of the Archi¬ 
pelago that had a dative calendar, as .far as we cw 
now ascertain. The Bugis, by far the most nu¬ 
merous, and, generally, the most powerful ""d ci¬ 
vilized nation of Celebes, though they have now 
adopted the lunar reckoning of other Mahomedans, 
held once a solar year.of 365 days, and specific 
names fof each month. The year is said to Jiave 
commenced with the l6th of May, jmd to huve 
consisted of twelve months, which, vVith the length 
of each, were as follow : * 


iSarawana 30 days; 
IWiowanae 30 
Sujewi 30 

Pachokac 31 
l^isae* * 31 

Mangascrang 3si 
Mangasutewe 30 
VOL. I. 


Mangaiompae 

31 ' 

Nayae 

30 

Palagunae 

30* 

Besakae^ 

, 30. 

Jetae 

V 

SO 


363 


U 
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\^lien these terms are examined, we discover 
*t]iat si\ of them at least are the Sanskrit names of 
the Hindu months. They appear, however, which 
is a singular fact, not to be in ordei;the names of the 
corresponding Hindu mouths, but to be very wan¬ 
tonly transposed. From this circumstance, from the 
year commencing wkh May instead of April, and 
from the positive numerical length of the months, 
wc may suspect that the Bugis yein is the relic of 
an. iiuligcnoiis calendar not very jutliciouslj mo¬ 
dified by the Hindus. < Among ihe Bugis there is, 
at the ■saipf' time, no vestige of any Hindu epocha 
-.■yw'inong.the Javanese. It is not improbable that 
their mode of recording dates was by the lengtii of 
their kings* r jigns as in China. It is on this priu. 
ciple, probably, that we have to explain the cure 
with which, even in their rude annals, the length of 
each sovereign's reign, before the introduction of 
Mahomedanism, is given. Thus we have “ Lalavg 
ri Suki reigned twenty-peven years.” “ King 
Botee reigned twenty-five years.” “ King Bo- 
konge reigned thirty years,” &c. &c. We find no 
such notices in the annals of any of the other 
tribes, even in those of the more civilized Java¬ 


nese. 
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NWHSATION AND GEOGRAPHYl 

* 

Indian islander(ktir geographical situatio^^ nece^Miltj 
a mantimcpeople.^Their^naritime enieypfhes have eiever 
cj leaded hetpiad Those count tics tn the immediate neighbour* 
hood of their oun .— 7'heir voj/ages usually cmsltng x o^ages^ 
-^kFavonrid by tlje steadmesx i>f the niojisoons, they occasion* 
all*^ t^^sumc a holder tharactef.—Derive some assistance 
* fiom observing tlwfieavenly bidtes^ and now and then have 
recoinse to the compass,-***T/te compass knowj^ lo/hem by 

a native name _ Possibly acquired in their vite)(nurse 

the Chinese.—Dhisioa oj the ciicumferencc 0/ the hoiizon 
bj the Malays.—Inferences regarding their Imiory and 
07 ?gin to be drawn Jiom the nature of llie^teims used.—Di* 
vision of the ctKiimfcieuce of the horizon by the Javanese 

less pe)fat By the minor tribes Indian islanders have 

no ^peafiL tom to distinguish the monboons.— Ignoianceqf 
fhe Indian islandca* on the ^idiject of gcographq,—Hardly 
knux\, any Joiiign country *hnt by name.— Very imperjfict 
knoxUedgt of the countn^ they inhabit themselves.—They 
have nJnauie iij Vihuh to distinguish the whole grbup.— 
Ginerallif ignorant of the insular form if the princ^al 
islands .— The Viord island used by them*in a veny 
soibed sense.—Pt maple on^which names aiegiven.—Hin* 
dus and Arabs pi'oved^from the evidence of language^ to 
have been ignoianf of the tnie gcogT^phy and topography 
of the Aichipelago. 

• 

Sn rendering an account of the state of* navigation 
and geography among the Indian islanders, it will 
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be theit ignorance rather than their knowledge 
that will constitute the principal matter of discus¬ 
sion. 

From the nature of the countries they inhabit, 
the islanders are neosssarily a maritime people. If 
such a state had been one favomahle to the progress 
of society, we should have discovercjl among the In¬ 
dian islandei^s a higher civilization than they are 
found to possessbut maritime skillKs rather a symp* 
tonrthan a cause of improvement, and the peculiar 
advantages of their marilime situation, in the early 
periods’'vjf their progress, would be of little service 
rude-people, ignorant of agriculture, and, 
therefore, destitute of the only means of insuring 
tho ease and iSimfort necessary io the progress of 
civilization. 

Favoured by the advantages of seas without tem¬ 
pests, so narrow that every voyage is nearly a coast¬ 
ing one; and by the ceriaihty and steadiness of 
the periodical winds, the Indian islanders navigate 
in very slender barques the whole extent' of the 
Aix?hipclago,‘and among people so rude may be 
lookhd hpon as the greatest of navigators. Yet 
their enterprise has never, if wc except occasional 
voyages to Siam, 'the countries which lie between 
this last and China, and the well known voyages 
to the 'coasts of New Holland, extended beyond 
the limits df their own seas. The facilities affbrdeu 
to their navigation in these disqualify them from 
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contending with the perils of a new element, and 
must be considered as hostile to the generation of 
hardihood and iijtrepidity even at home. 

The navigation of the Indian islanders, as just 
observed, is nearly throughout a coasting one. 'lIKe 
shores, headlands, and other knd-mm'ks) are their 
principal guides.^ During the*most boisterous period 
of the monsoons, or for protection agaiijst occasional 
bad^ weather, thefr vessels, like the craft of the polish¬ 
ed pbqple of ancient Europe, can, from their^mall 
size, be hauled asifore or brought into creeks. Every 

little creek or inlet is with them a harbour.^' The 

» 

capacious havens, which afford shelter te our ship 
ping, are not frequent in the Indian Archipelago, 
but their absence is no inconvenience in the pre¬ 
sent state of native navigation. 

Trusting chiefly to the steady course of the 
monsoons, both in respect to force and direction, 
the most cuteiqn'ising of the Indian navigators fre¬ 
quently pursue a bolder tract, and quitting sight 
of iand,'nnake by a direct course for their port of 
destination. The greater voyages of.the commer¬ 
cial tribes-of Celebes are conducted on this jffin* 
ciple ; and ^ sailing the broader portions of the 
seas of the Archipelago, Eurojiean vessels often 
discover their little praos proceisding with confi. 
dence at a great distance from land. The'practi* 


• PUMuhan. " place of anchoring.' 
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cal knowledge acquired by a long course of local 
experience is-their principal guide, but they re¬ 
ceive some assistance from an observation of the 
course of riie heavenly bo<iies; and the compass is 
sometimes had rccowise to. At what period this in¬ 
strument was introduced among them, or whether 
they had any know ledge of tlie polarit/of the magnet 
before their pitereourse with Europeans, it is difficult 
to determine. Tlie term by v\ h icli Sche natives of the 
wc*tern portion of the Archipelago, at least,' de¬ 
signate the mariner's *compass ris a native one. 
The w'/id"-’S Pandomaiu which seems, by the 
tWBal lulfof etymology, to be derived from the 
Javanese verb dom^ to subdivide or pai-titioUj, 
possibly in rfference to the Appearance of the 
card. While tlie Arabs and other western Asiatics 
designate the compass by an European name, it is 
rather lemarkable that the islanders should employ 
a native one. 'I'lie circuuistance may, after all, be 
purely accidental j though it'may be suggested, as a 
conjecture not altogether improbable, that*the Chi¬ 
nese may have introduced to the knowledge of the 
Indian 'islanders some toy founded on the polarity 
of the magnet, the name of which would be ap¬ 
plied to the mariner’s eoin|)ass when they acquired 
the use of it front the Arabs. The Indian islanders 
had unquofitioimbly an earlier intercourse with that 
people with the Arabs or Europeans, but la!i- 
guage affords us no means of dotei mining the ex- 
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tent of the obligations to which the Indian island¬ 
ers are under to the Chinese in matters of im« 
provement, for the oral languages of China are so 
dissonant, so disgusting, and so much unintelli¬ 
gible ^j^the people of e»ej 7 .other country, tlTat 
these seem always to reject them. This may be 
the reason why the Indian islanders designate the 
mariner’s compass by a native term. 

It will be a matter of curiosity to examine the 
priiltiple, and describe the mode in which the Indian 
Islanders divide the circunlfcrence of the horizon ; 
and those who feel that a careful e.^amiiudion of 
language afibrds the only ratioiud nieaps of a.sixfv. 
taining the early progress of society among a rude 
people, will pardon the length to which tlic disqui¬ 
sition will be pursued, nic Malays divide the 
horizon into eight parts. U'he north is called 
Utara, and the south Huiatan. The east; Timur, 
and the west, Barat, are subdivided into thm; 
parts each. The urfrUi-east is called Fading, the 
true east/af/,'and the south-east TSnggara .. The 
north-west is called Laut, the truo west Tdpat, 
and the south-west Daya. Eight aidditioual 
points, making the whole sixteen, are occasion¬ 
ally formed for teebnical purposes, by placing 
the word samata, literally an eye, but here ex¬ 
pressing a point of the compass, bctvVi'eu the 
primary tenns, as Barat sa-mata UlarUf west- 
north-west. 
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An examination of the language in which these 
ideas arc clothed, points at 'some curious results 
which it is not foreign to our subject to describe. 
Some of the terms have, indeed, apparently become 
obsolete, but the mcai^g of others is sufficiently 
plain. Among a maritime people like the Malays, 
the division of the hovizommust necessarily have a 
reference to the winds, and the terms appear con¬ 
sequently to be borrowed from this obvious 
souvcl.. We can have.no scruple in decidiqg'thal 
the tenns now used had itot their origin in Mnuoifi - 
kahao, thevqjarent country of the Malays, but with 
the. colony .established in the Malayan Peninsula. 

. 'Fhe first term, Ulara or the north, is capriciously 
enough derived from the Sanskrit. The second 
term, Sidatan or the south, must, [ think, be bor¬ 
rowed from Stdat, a strait or mirrow sea; and 
here evidently refers to those straits which divide 
Sumatra from the Malayan Peninsula. 'Jlie name, 
then, must have been bestowed by the people of 
the Peninsula, and, of course, me'ans tine wind 
froin " the straits j” that is, from the south. Ac- 
cor(>Ing to the Malayan subdivision of the horizon, 
the points have principally a reference to the east 
and west. This determination has evidently a re¬ 
ference to the monsoons which blow from these 
quarter^. Of these, the westerly monsoon, front 
its strength*and danger, assumes with the naviga^ 
tor the highest rank in interest and importance. 
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The term which, in Malay, expresses the west is 
Barat, In Javanese, the same word means wind 
in general; for which, in Malay, there is no spe¬ 
cific expression. Is Baral a word of the great Poly- 
nesian^uguage, and from bging a generic tcAn, 
did the Malays for distinction apply it .specifically 
to the west ? The word t&pat is added to it, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the north-’west nxiA ioiit/i^west, to' 
which, as already stated, the cuitnuon term Baral is 
als(f applied. The former js denominated Bfirat- 
’taut, oi’ the west •wind froHi the’oceau. 'Hus also 
points plainly enough to the country.oCtlui jH’oplc 
who gave the name. The north-wost^wind blftvks 
upon the extremity of the Peninsula from the 
open sea or great^gulf of Bengal. •Plie south-\ycst 
is expressed by adding to the common term the 
word daifa. 1 he adjunct means in Malay deceit 
or trick, and refers to tljc inconstancy and dnngei 
of the winds blowing from this quarter. 'J'he term 
may be almost litcrtiUy renderetl “ the deceitful 
west ;*’» and it is unnecessary to remark, tJiat it 
applies, not to a people living in Symatra, but in 
the Peninsula." * ' • 


* The bouth-wp'^t monboun, prevails ou'spIl* of 

Achin-hcad, tioin Apnl to October, stMom blows lai into fhe 
Strait, particulaily near the Sumatra bi(h> toi the foico ot Ihe 
unonscvm bting rcpOled b^ the mountains hiid hi^h land, 
stictching troin Achin al<»pji tlu coast of jt is ^liLCltd- 

ed by light vanabh winds and ralrn^, with 
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The word Timur expresses, in Malay, the east- 
'crly quarter of the horizon,' and 1 think has no 
other meaning. 1 inii^ine it to he a word of the 
ancient Polynesian language, and that its primitive 
signification is preserved in Javanese, wjiere it 
means young, i^nd figuratively mild or gentle, 
justly enough applied •to the easterly monsoon, in 
' contradistinction to the strength and maturity of 
the westerly winds. The adjunets Fading and 
Tuii/g.J,ara, the etymologies of which I canupt*dis- 
cover, express respectively the* north-east and 
south-east.. .There is a singular meteorological 
feuau of expression often used by the Malays which 
requires to be observed upon. They use the cor¬ 
relative expression Aids angin, ir above the wind, 
and Ba'txiab augin, or beneath the wind ; the last 
to express'their own country, and the first all fo¬ 
reign countries to the wc^t of their own. I con* 
elude, that the reference here is to the westerly 
monsoon, distinguished by. its impetuosity, and, 
therefore, its importance to the nhvigatar; and 


ft ' 

breezes or hard squalls from .the Sumatra coast at night, 
which require great caution. Sumatra*; or squalls from south* 
\v(‘stward are frequent in the soudlAvesl monsoon. The Sum 
maiTd^ generally como oi! during the first pait of the night, 
and aie s^metiroes sudden and severe, and accompanied with 
loud thitndcr^ lightning, and rain.”— Directarj^ 
Tart 11. 
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that the language was first applied between the pa¬ 
rent country of MenangkabaOy and the colony cS*-* 
tablished in the Peninsula 5 the first, lying to the 
west, being of,course the windward country, and 
the las^ of course the leeward,* Wlien, in process 
of time, the intercourse between/them, was inter¬ 
rupted,—when the colony became of more infport- 
anec than the parent state, and maintained a busy' 
intercourse with foreigners from the west; it is not 
difficult to imagine, that the people of the f oniii- 
Mila, with whom# alone 7ft are acquainted, should 
have traiisferred it to tliese foreigners^ expres¬ 
sions now alluded to arc wholly confined to 
Malay language, and nothing similar to them is to 
be discovered in ^ the dialects of the other tribes. 
In that language the east and the west are occasion¬ 
ally expressed by the terms ‘‘ rising of the sun*’ 
and “ setting of the suji,'* expressions parallel to 
** the orient’’ and the Occident,” hi the idiom 

I 

of European languages. 

Amqng the Javanese, an agricultural people, 
the circumference of the horizon h divided with 
less refinement and less minuteness tlian'with the 
Malays, a people of m iriners. The Javanese use 
the words llctim, Ktflon, Lor^ ^and Kidul^ to de¬ 
scribe the cardinal points of the compass j and by 
combining these in the same pnecise meaner we 
,do qjarsclves, for the four principal fntennediate 
points, make the whole eight. The only term here 
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used, whicli can be traced to its origin, is fVetan 
the east, which means root oi source. The other 
terms, in the original significations, had undoubt¬ 
edly a relation to this one. The loss of these 
wOids, in their literal meanings, is one among 
many proofs of t^]ie great changes which ^Tnie has 
produced on these language. 

The terms of the Sanskrit lariguage for the 
winds are not unknown to the Ja^^nese, and they 
eniplojf the words Punro, PiicJum, Daksina, and 
Taksina, to express the ^principal, quarters of thC' 
horizon,^ biit m*ore frequently in the sense of be- 
gijuiing, end, rigid, and left. 

My want of acquaintance with the minor lan¬ 
guages disqualifies me from enteihng into the same 
discussion respecting them. Some hypothetical 
notion respecting the source of the winds we may, 
however, conclude from the little we do know, 
seems to have been the basis on which the language 
which describes the divisions of the horizon was 
formed. In the Balinese language,, for example, 
we find the east expressed by the term Kangin; 
which seems to mean root or origin of the 
wind. In the Sunda, again, the south is assumed 
as the foot, and recognised bx a term of the same 
import, P&mangi\ 

The Indian islanders have no term to designate 
the moitsoops, a matter easily enough ^counted, 
for. The monsoons are no unusual phenomenon in 
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their country, but the common order of nature, 
and could not excite the peculiar curiosity of A 
people not living^ in the latitudes of variable temds. 
The year is divided into a dry and a wot half, and 
these Qj-g expressed by the native term Masa*oT 
Matigsa, meanings season, or byjthc Arabic one 
of the same signHication* Mtesim, which is the tvord- 
corrupted meyusoon by Europeans. ^ 

After this account of the knowledge which the 
Indhtn islanders have of navigation, I shall pftxieed 
to draw a siinilar*sketch dST their ideas on the sub- 

4 

jeet of geography. . • • 

Of geography, as a science, they share the com¬ 
mon ignorance of^ all Asiatics. The figure of tlie 
earth, and the relation of its parts* to each other, 
are wholly unknown to them. They have never 
passed the limits of their own countries for infor¬ 
mation, and have little h^fter than a sort of hear¬ 
say knowledge of the countries of the strangers 
who, from time immdmorial, have fi’cquented their 
ports. .The ^oast of Coromandel, Siam, Ava, ♦ 
China, Japan, Arabia, Turkey, and a few of .the 
commercial stales of Europe, may be looked Cipon 


* It is, wo may remark^ tlie Malayan, and not the native 
names of Ava and Siam which Europeans have borrowed. 
This points out the channel of our first acquaintance with 
those aountrif'8. Our traders first heard of flieni through 
the Malays and their language. 
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as the only countries of the world of which even 
* « 

the names have reached them. 

Of the very countries they in}iabit themselves 
the Indian islanders have but h»very imperfect 
knm^lcdge. Their navigators, as mere pil{)jl:s, are in 
possession .of milc’h useful praclicsil knowledge, but 
notlting can be more 'foreign to the character of 
the people than to take a curious or scientific view 
of the countries they dwell in. 'The practice of 
classification and generalizing is so fimnliar tb ci¬ 
vilized man, that he find's it difficult to account, af 
first vieiv,—for the supineness or stupidity of barba¬ 
rians on subjects of this nature. Among the Indian 
islanders, the absence of such vjpws in matters of 
geography affords a curious and interesting subject 
of olud'vation that deserves to be inquired into at 
some length, as well because it throws much light 
upon ihc character of the people, as upon the ac¬ 
tual circumstances, physical and geographical, of 
the countries they inhabit. * 

We may begin by obsciwing, Uiat, Although 
the islands designated the Indian Archipelago 
agree rbinavkably among themselves, and differ 
as remarkably from all other countries,—although 
the limits of the group, geographical as well as 
moial, are strikingly wpll defined, the most ci¬ 
vilized *of the o'aces of men who inhabit them 
have no cfiiomon name by which to distinguisli 
them. This, however obvious to us, would be an 
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effort of abstraction far beyond the usual range of 
tbcir comprcbcnsionl from the same cause arises 
their ignorance of the insularity of the principal 
islands. They are either wholly uiiacquainted 
with ^is fact, or they neglect^ it as matter, in tlleir 
circumstances, more curious than |isefuL Nothing 
can he more natural# than such ideas on‘their 
parts. * The usual words for island. Pula and 
Nnsa, ouglit strictly to be rendered into our 
language “ islet.” 'I'he comprehensivtr jvord 
* which wo applji alike t5 every tract of land sur¬ 
rounded by water from Thanet to Now Jlolland, 
does not belong to their language or ideas. The 
words pt'lo and the Indiiin islanders hardly 

apply to any portion of land, the iiisidarity of which 
is not v\ itliin the range of vision. For such tracts 
they never fail to have specific names, usually bor- 

* Tlic iilcas of geography among such of them as do 
not frequent the sea ai?' jiorfcctly conlincd^ or rather, they 
i'lUerlain noiu.. Tew of them know that the country lliey 
inhabit ij> an i&land, or have any general name for it. Ilabif 
renders them expert in travelling througli Ihe woods, vrfiere 
they perform journeys of weeks and months without seeing 
a dwelling. In places htt/le fiTqiicntcdj where they have 
occasion to strike out ne\/q)«iths, (for roads they have none,) 
they make marks on trees, for the future guidance of them¬ 
selves and others. I have heard a man say, ‘ 1 will attempt 
a passage by such a.route, for my father, when living, told 
\ne thht he^had left his tokens there.’ Suma** 

ira, p. 195 . 
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rowed from the physical aspect of the country# 
commonly from its configuration. I shall give a 
lew examples. The island which, in very bad 
taste, we have called Prince of IV,ales Jslandy is 
calfed by the Malayj Pinang, or the Areca nut, 
from some jimagi(/iary rescmbuince of the shape of 
the island to that fruiti and certainly not, as some 
have imagined, from the Arc(ia being a prominent 
article of the growth of the islain^, for the island 
was jmlnhabitcd when the name was bestowed, •nor 
was even the tree' founh there hi its wild state. 
Thet'e am soyei'a] desert islands in various parts 
of the Archipelago, called Ul>/, or l^u'i, which 
means a yam, though they do ij^ot produce one ; 
the. allusion is to their form. A whimsical exam’ 
pie of the principle on which names are bestowed 
is afibrded in those of three or four little isiduds 
towards the northern cntra^ice of the hat hour form> 
ed by Pinang and the Queda shore. 'J'hc first is 
considered to bear some resemblance in shape to 
the abdt^tmen of a pregnant woman, ‘ and is there¬ 
fore called Pulo Bunting, or the pregnant island •, 
the second is called Pangil, which means to tall; 
the third. Sung sung, whitd) signifies to escort, or 
accompany; m d t^e fourth, signifying a mid¬ 

wife. The ffeole bieroglyphical sentence, of course, 
imports,’** ThcrQ is a woman in labour, send a mes¬ 
senger with*an escort to call the midwife !*1 Thji idcsji 
of insularity is constantly prei^ent to the minds of the 
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natives when ’they mention sucii inconsiderable 
spots, and the word implying isle or islet is inse¬ 
parably prefi\cd; but this is, indeed, no more 
than is done in our own languiige, in similar cases. 

In ,<‘ 5 jtiinating the imiiortance of a country, 
it is population and actual cultw-e only that are 
considered ; extensive * wastes and forests ‘enter 
no nioi*e into the calculation than sky or water. 

When an islaitd, even an inconsiderable one in 

« 

poiftt.of extent, is inhabited by a tribe cdlisidcr- 
*able from civiliifation or numbers, the idea of iii- 
Nidarity is dropped, and the country-takes'its name 
from Mich tribe. Such an island is* then culled 
“ tlio laud” of such and such a pcojde, and not 
the island. The small islands of IJali, Auiboyiia, 
Ternaii, and Niiluk, are, on this principle, called, 
not the islands of the j\mboyncse, the Teniatians, 
and the Suluks, but tho lands of these people, a.s 
I'anah Ambun, Tanah &c. 

When two or more* civilized tribes inhabit one 
island, the niost considerable gives name to the 
whole, when the whole, which does not often J^p- 
pen among themselves, is spoken of collecliVely. 
In this manner Java is/taHed the land of the Ja¬ 
vanese, Celebes the Ihnd of the Bugis, and The 
Teninsula, without any distinction which has refe¬ 
rence to the peculiarity of its goographical form, 
l‘ tho land of the Malays.” An Euro{»ean, on bis 
first arrival at Batavia, is a little surprised to hear 
voE, r. .X 
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the natives, and the Dutch colonists following 
tlieir example, speak of going to or coming from 
Java, meaning by these expressions, going to or 
coming frcftn the central and eastesTi provinces of 
the island, those portions occupied by tjjA Java¬ 
nese race, strictle so called. 

The two greatest islands of the group, Borneo 
and Sumatra, are not occupied by any one race dis¬ 
tinguished beyond the rest for numbers or civiliza¬ 
tion; and hence we never hear them called aftei^any 
one tribe in particular. * The natives of Sumatra, 
especi^ly; arc spoken of as if they inhabited sepa • 
rate and even distinct countries, which is, indeed, 
virtually true, for the only interco’u’se between those 
wIh) are not luftual neighbours is by watei’. It is 
possible too that the veiy groat extent of these 
islands may contribute to remove from tlic luiiids 
of the natives, to a farther distance than usual, 
the notion of continuousness and common connec¬ 
tion. 

Ill' a few instances, and in the absence of a pro- 
cm’uent tribe or nation, the name of a place will 
be occasionally applied as tlic common tenn for a 
whole island. When thd* .Javanese, properly so 
called, speak of Sumatra, t^by call it the land of 
Palembang^ that being the portion of the island 
with w]nch they* arc best acquainted. In the same 
manner they call Borneo Banjarmasin .' It ms on 
ft similar principle that Borneo, the name of » 
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Malay state in. the north-west part of that immense 
isiand, has been j^cnerally applied to the whole. * 
IVom what has now been said, it is not to be 
supposed that'the natives are w'ho]ly.ij^noraut of 
the iq^ular form of the ^reat«islands. Their foii- 
btaiit voyages must, as matter j)f cutiosity, have 
rendered them acquainted with this fact, and their 
language evinces such knowledge. In the legcn’- 
thiry tales of the Javanese, we occasionally hear 
Ja\*.i^called A\f.w/ Ja'wa, the island of tliC Java- 
*iiese; IJali, h'lim Kmnoangan, or “ the Floating 
Island;” and Lombol, Sasak, or.“the Raft.” 
Such terms are, however, only curioas(ij applied by 
the natives, and <{o not belong tt) the language of 
ordinary life,—the language which is natural to.tlu* 
usual current of their habits and ideas. 

Such are the j)nncij)les on which the Indian 
islanders bestow names .on the countries they in 
habit. Then' are some^ apparent but no real cx- 
cej)tions. JiuH is nUy <'nough supposed, and by 
some of the fitciary natives themselves, to be de¬ 
rived from the word which means lo* return, in rtj, 
ference to its being supjrosed that tlie natives, uftei 
once adu}>ting Mahoirc‘danism, relapsed into ido¬ 
latry. The true oichography 0 / the two words, 
which is diiferent, destreys this conceit. It is 
true that, in the polite dialect of JavaJ the sy¬ 
nonyms for them are the same, (u'cAigsuQ but 
the mere rc«cmblance of sound secnis often tj 
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have satisfied the inventors of that dialect, without 
any reference to sense, of’wliich we have many ex¬ 
amples ; and, amon^ others, a striding one in the 
formation ef the polite synonym for Malay, whicJi 
is hiade to agrcc^ vvkhout any obvious refjy,vMeo iii 
meaning, with t^ie verb “ to -Anotfur ap¬ 

parent objection is in' the* name pi' tlie prineijial 
island of the Philippine grouj), which I'inropcan 
writers assme us confidently is derived from the 
rcsivnblance of the island in shape to the mortar 
in which ii>,e is ground. It is by no means 
probable that- the natives of the Philippines, more 
barbarous still than their neighbours, should he 
aware of the shape of the island they inhabited ; 
but, independiMit of this, the orthography of the 
words is widely ditlerent. The om* is In.siiiia., 
the other Linong. 'Phe term, I ha\e no doubt, 
is (diinese; for the f’hinese, who destroy the 
sound of all other native ^names of countries, or 
use barbarisms of their own, apjily the word Lu- 
snuo familiarly and correctly. ' » 

• The Hindus and Arabs who visited the Archi¬ 
pelago, 'l think it may be satisfactorily proved, 
were as ignorant of the get\’>ra]jhy and topography 
of the Archipelago as the iiflCives themselves ; and 
we do not discovei from the evidence of language, 
the only evidence that exists, that their views were 
in any rcs]>bcl more comprehensive. They 'knew 
the particular countries wliicli produced the finer 
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spices,—which jtiehlcd pepper, incense,* gold, tin, 
and ivory,—where fooil was most abundant,—and* 
, "wlieie it was most jirolitable to plant their religion; 
but tills was the oxtent of their learning. .The Hin¬ 
dus wci^ sufficiently liberal in Jiestowing Sanskrtt 
names on mountains, towns, distiyts, i\nd minor 
places, but they looked.no further, 'Phere i.t no 
Hindu name for the whole Archipelago, for its 
seas or straits, or lor a single island‘out of tlie 
whole ^roup. The little island of j\fiit/itra i« ijie 
otdy seeming excoiitioTjrfnlt it actually is not one. 
'Phe name belongs onlj to a district, and sti;angers 
alone apply it to the whole island. In the lan¬ 
guage of roraanc(s ^tlie same island is occasionally 
called by another Sanskrit name, A'lnu jlutara, or 
“ tile island lying lielwisi,” that is, betwiNt Ja\a 
and the country of the Hindus. 'I'liis name was, 
of course, iiiijioscd on that jiortioii of ,fa\a which 
is immediately south of Mitdi/ni, a princijiid scat 
of HinduiMn, and nii'glit be quoted as a signal 
example ,of the narrow views and geographical 
ignorance of those who bestowed it,-;—that is, of 


* llicsc* nanu'^ aio myfliologiLjI, and not real 

names, borrowed from tin* tumntry of the*coloni.sts. I'nless 
^flindus acU^d very diUen'iilly iVom nil other conquerors, 
Jlindui''m, we may iiifer from this fact, was pinnted'by per¬ 
suasion, and not by the-sword. ^ 
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the Hindu sojuurners and colonists of the Indian 
islands. 

Of the geography of the Archipelago the 
Arabs were at least Jis ignorant ‘as the Hindus. 
'Hiey have not imposed a single name of^^viv lan¬ 
guage, either (upon island, pi’ovince, town, or 
mountain, that is jmpvilar und current; and, if we 
except the name Al Rami or Jjamcri, which tlieir 
m'n q)'learning have arbitrarily given to »Sinnatra, 
per,blips none at ail. . When tlic Arabs spCfik eol- 
leetively of the Archipetago or its inliabitants, they 
give t(» botb the name of Jau'i, a corrnplion ol' 
Jawa, .Java, thus following, %vith respect to th<‘ 
whole, the same course which, the natives them¬ 
selves pursue with regard to each particular island ; 
that is, giving to it the name of the primipa* 
tribe or nation. 
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MEDICINE- -MUSIC. 

« 

IrlUian ifthndcrs ignorant of sculphtre and painthig.—State 
f'f the h^diral «;/, and character of its prytctitioner'^, — Na-» 
4 u)c of tht ir 2^rescriptions,^^Ad\antni2^es of the simple and 
tiairnnl pi artic c pursu ed in /•ehrilc disorders — igno- 
ttince of the trcaAnent of surgical (ffsorders*-^ State of rnnsiCm 
’—Descriptfon of wusix^al instrumcnis.^Iiand^ orgamhlans, 
— Cha/etrtcr (if Javanese mitsii^ 

Oi‘ sculpture and paiutiiig the Indian islanders 
are at present absolutely ignorant. If the genius 
of natives designed and executed the beautiful 
teniple.s the ruins of wliieh we still admire, we 
can have no hesitation, however, in pronouncing, 
that, did tliere exist a 'demand for talent in sculp¬ 
ture, abiindiwiec of it would be produced. Of their 
capacity to excel in painting we have no opportuni¬ 
ty of judging, for it i.>i an art, which, in iv\9*v, iil^ 
coininon with other Ascitic people, they appear 
to have practised. 

Medicine and mmiCy the oiie Iiy necessity, the 
t)ther for amusement, have made more progress, 
or Ijeen^iiore practised. Of the lirst^tliey are, in¬ 
deed, like other harbau'ans, extremely ignorant as 
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ii science, bi»t, in tlie last they have made a pro- 
ijress imusLiil in their state of society. Of these 
two arts, therefore, some account wdl he interest- 
in<5. Be^innii)^ with medicine, 1^ shall premise 
that,the practitioners are the veriest of empirics. 
They are generally old men old womefi wholly 
uneducated. I oUee (lue^tioned an v»Id .Javanese 

• • I 

doctor respc<*tiii} 2 j his cducMtioii, itad lie replied, 
Avitli pcrl’ect *vafrctry that ‘‘ lie Ijad \v Ver been 
instructed in his calliiii;, but that Cod, as occasion 
reipihed, suggested, his ns to hinrfroin 

time to time.” As v\ith other Asiatic people, 
some smattering of physic is considered an accom¬ 
plishment hy peisons making prett'Kl to leaiii- 
ing, and a few of the Malays, accoidingly, aie mm 
and then found possessed of some of the medual 
Jargon of the Aiahs; hut tli^ juactice of the ait 
is not in the hands of such persons, and peiliaps it 
is .IS v\eJI for patients that it is not. 

Though possessed of many vegetable pi educ¬ 
tions of great potency, the Indian Mauders have 
no distinct concejition of their vntucs or applica- 
_ gentleman well calculated to givT an opi¬ 

nion on this subject, does it,ot scruple to pronounce, 
that “from the |n'.ietice of the n.itives little is to he 
learned; they einjiloy the suhstanees empirical¬ 
ly, without any ieg.nd to ipiantity; their ignorance 
in the science of medicine rendois them incapable 
of shewing the action of any substance on the hu- 
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man system.” , “ I have been directtvl by them,” 
‘(•ontimics be, “ to liiany snbjech, bn*- in none cvf 
tlicni have 1 received any d(*eisivtt and '•atisfactory 
account of their operation.” ' 'J’he praf lice, in ge¬ 
neral, may be '<aid to be coniiyed to the exlu'bifcon 
of a fcw*siinples internally, and lo the administra¬ 
tion of external applications, wii'^chailng and fric¬ 
tions. ^pells a'lid incantations, as inellectual and 
as harmic as- those, accompany this pf-acticc. 'lo- 
pie!d blood-letting is occ.isiunally liad reeowsc to, 
•blit general bk!?5wn!.iing Jiardty ever. 'I'hcy ne¬ 
ver feel the pulse, and arc entirely ignorapt of the 
stuicture of the human body. If smh practice be 
productive of little benefit, it must be admitted, 
that, it has the negative advantage, of doing little 
liunn, and this is no small matter. A practi¬ 
tioner, more rash than the rest, will unfortunately, 
however, now and theii^ be found whose practice 
is bold enough to be mischievous'. (Jue fatal case 
of this nature tell iiirtler my own obsor\ation. In 
the ye.tr ISl when administering the chil du¬ 
ties of the province of Samarang.jn Java, coni-- 
plaint WMS made of a certain female dotito? foi 
dc'stroying one of hci» patients. 'rhe praeli- 
tioiier admitted that .the patieJit had sunk un¬ 
der the operation of her prcscriptTon, but cou- 


» * IJI- llofsfieJd on ihc .Medical J’J.ints ofM.O!'.—-7 o/' 
the But. Society, Vol. V’lII 
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tended that,’ on all former occasions, it had been 
successful. The disease was insanity, and the fatal 
prescription consisted in Iiolding the patient’s head 
over a pot of ignited sulphur to bring him to his 
senlics. He struggled of course violently, but six 
stout villagers employed to holo him over the poison* 
ous ftimes rendert'd his stnuggles inclTectual, and 
when tlu' dose was administered to the satisfaction 
of the physieiau, animation was gene p-.st restora¬ 
tion,. ' , “ 

The simplicity of the practice \isually pursued' 
must bo of .iucalcidable benefit to the patient. 
This simplicity excludes the administration of re¬ 
medies prescribed upon such erroneous and mis¬ 
chievous hypotheses, as never fail to be formed by 
barbarians when they begin to speculate on the 
theory of iliseases. It is to the absence of such 
opinions that I think wc .ought, in some measure 
at least, to ascribe the natural and judicious prac¬ 
tice followed by the people of these countries in 
all felvrile disorders. Familiarized ih their warm 
•-cliiuatc, and in a country abounding in rivers or 
broeyks' to frequent bathings and ablutions, the 
Indian islanders naturally*pursue in sickness what 
hiis conduced ta their conlfort in health. The 
cold affusion m fever, a bold innovation among us, 
has been practised from time iramemorisd by the 
Indian islanders. It is the Malays whe carry thp 
use of the cold-bath in febrile complaints to the 
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^ ‘frcatcst length. ’^Hiey use it not only in remittent 
and intermittent fevers, but iJ-'O in small-pox. In 
the latter comphiiut the pat’ent, exposed naked to a 
stream of fix'sll air, is constantly sprinkled with cold 
wateiifrqni a brush, and even bathed in a stream of 
running water. In JSIO, six Mul.ijs, the eldest of 
whom w.as fifty^ and tlifc yortngest at Ic.ist fis’e and 
twenty,swere under conlinement at Fenang on 
chaiges df piAcy. 'fhe whole of them were 
sei/cjl with Muall-pox, attordiitg a striking j)fosump- 
*tion of the unfreqiient Vetuins of the epideniie 
iji their countiy, which was the te'iritory of 
Qucd-i where it borders on Siam. "W'hile ill in 
the hospital, and^cosered with the ciuption, they 
were discovered bathing in the bitiok which pas¬ 
sed by; lying down, in short, naked in the run¬ 
ning stream. They were pennitted to persevere 
in this practice, and they ail leciwered. 

In surgical disorders, where tlie advantages oi 
science and skill are less ecjuivocal, the ignorance 
of theJndian islanders is attended with .‘ill the 
bad coiisecpiences that might be expected. Jron. * 
the strength of their constitutions, and the mo¬ 
deration of their lives, they have indeed frequent 
recoveries from injui'ics under which Europeans 
in any climate would sink, and "particularly in 
these w.trm and damp regions where .wounchs 
are m apt to terminate in the fatal symptom ol' 
lock-jaw. 
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The most' fatal effects ol' ignorapce in the heal¬ 
ing art are exemplified in Venereal complaints. 
The natives are /inaccjuaiated with tlie use of mer¬ 
cury in the.cure of this malady ; atid although in 
their excellent eoiivtitutions, and midcr the ad¬ 
vantages of a vegetable diet, lenuy cures'are pro¬ 
bably^ ettected wuhout it,.still maiij fall victims, 
und even a stranger cannot jiass somj; of the 
highways wifhout observing many obj^rts in the 
last am' most loathsomt; stages of this disorder^ 

'Fhe treatment df wiKucniu shild-birth Is ju¬ 
dicious, or at least discreet, for nothing is done to 
imjiede the operations of nature. The facility of 
the process ol‘ parturition in a warm climate, is the 
moj>t obvious avd greatest advantage possessed by 
its inhabitants over tlie natives of temperate re¬ 
gions. The pains of labour are of such short con¬ 
tinuance, and, consequently, produce so little ex¬ 
haustion, while the tendency to inilummation in 
the constitution is so small, that women, in many 
parts of the east, arc frequently seen going about 
•.their usual dvtmestic occupations in a few days, 
nay.'smnetimes in a lew hours, after child-birth. 

jVftcr this account of the state of the medical 
art among the Indian islanders, I shall proceed to 
destribcthcii IdusL. Each tribe has its distinct 
national airs, biij: it is among the Javanese alone 
that imisi<! assumes the semblance of aq art. 
'fhose people have, indeed, carried it to a state of 
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utiprovcnicnt, »ot only beyond their own progress 
in other arts, but much beyond, 1 think, that of all 
otlier people in so rude a state of \ociety. 'J'liis is 
most remarkably displayed in the oonstruction 
and ^onijmsition of their wm'-iecd iiistrumfuts 
and bands. These instruuu'uU are <;ither-ta/jrf 
instruments, slrht^i'd iwstriMnent*., or instruAients 
of pen'imsio)!. 'I'he two first are lemarkably nide,' 
and it is osly iiFthe last that the perfection of Ja¬ 
vanese nuist^ is to lie discotjered. I shall o#eythc 
•reader a sliort tfi.’^cnptiorTofTlifthe.se in succession, 
and alterwards j»roceed to give a dcscrqition of 
their musical system. In doing this, JL am happy 
to say, that my (V'n deficiencies are supplied by 
the skill and learning of Dr C’witch, the well 
known author of the “ Specimens of the various 
Stylos of Music.” I supplied this gentleman v\ith 
a variety of Javanese aiis, taken down by my liiend 
Mr Scott of .Java, and he had the advantage of in- 
sjiccting the fine eollevtion of musical instiinnents 
belonging to Sir Stamford Kallles at the Duke of 
Somerset’s. On the subject of Javmiese music he . 
addressed a letter to me, the words of wiiij'h I 
shall (piote without alteration on every materiul 
point. 

Of the wiiid instruments the nuti'irt and earliest 
is the This instrument is ccAiiined to 

^c ipountaincers of Java, particulaily those of 
the westera end of the island. It consists of a 
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number of tubes of bamboo canc, jcut at the end 
like the barrels of an orgaft, and of graduated 
lengtlis so as to p^riji a gamut or series of notC'i. 
The tubes arc loosely placed in faames, so as to 
movp when the liauie is shiikcn : and the whole of 
its rude notes consists in nothing more than the 
vibration prothicid by tlii^j motion. A troop of 
forty or fifty mountaineers will be ‘seen dancing in 
wild and groh'sque attitudes, each (bidiv^dual play¬ 
ing uppn an ulng/ilwig, himself and*‘his insl.ru- 
ment decked with ft. ‘ ,‘.‘ 

Among the musical instruments of the neigh¬ 
bouring island of IJali is a large wind instrument, 
in appearance like a German flijte, Imt in sound 
and the m.innt:r in which it is blown more resem¬ 
bling a clarionet. It is about four feet in length, 
aird live or six ol' them u.^ually ])lay in a band. 
The suUng and t>crdum arc sorts of Antes or fifes 
in use among the Malay tribes, jdayed idonc, and 
never in a band, 'rhese, ,1" think, arc the only 

native wind insfniments known to tlie Indian 

0 * 

iislanders at })resent. 'J'he fife or flute they ac- 
•juire'Ji" from the Hindus, as its Sanskrit name 
Imigsi j)oinl.'- out. I’rumpets they acquired from 
the Persians and Europeans, as we learn from 
their names, •''Mfiri and salomyrret. The sruni is 
a kind of native hauthois or trumpet, which we 
.■(>,k 1 of In uative romance, without ever «ipeing. 

Of stringed instruments they have three, the 
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chtilempungf tlie trawangsot and the Hbah. The 

* cMlcmpmg has from ten to fifteen wire strings, 
and is played in the manner tf a harp. The 
trffwangsa is hn instrument resembling a guitar, 
vvhicli is occasionally found apiong the SimdiCK or 
mountaineers of Java. This is the same sort of 
lute wK’ch we hear of, ameng vho Malays onder 
the name of lifichapi, 'Flie rabah, an instrument 
bonwved drom» the Temians, is a slnall violin of 
twdf string^dayed with a bjow, and producvi" per- 

• feet intonation?, I'his is* jdstytd by the leader of 
the baud in a Javanese orchestra, but is^ wanting 
in the music of those tribes who have liad little in¬ 
tercourse with tlv* western nations of Asia. It is 
a handsome little instniment, iiukV of hoiy, with 
.1 front of pavclnnent. 

The instillments of percussion arc numerous. 
The drum is a native ipstruniont, and recognised . 
by many different names, according to the dialects 
yf the people. Besides the native varieties, they 
are indebted* to the Arabs and Europeans for 
others. The native drum struck .with the hand, 
is a rude instrument; and Dr Crotch pronounce.-., * 
upon a very good one ill the collection of Sir Stam¬ 
ford Raffles, that “ the sound is feeble and un¬ 
musical.” - ' 

Next to the drum may be mentioned the well 
Jknown instruments called Gongs. 'Tlie word, 
which is correctly written gung, is common to all 
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the dialects'of the Arcliipelajjo, au«l its >ource niay^ 
be considered to be tlie veraaeiilar language of 
Java; if, indee/l, it was not originally borrowed 
fixjiu the (diinusc. The gong is a* coinjjosition ol' 
cojt^er, zinc, and tin, in proportions wjlnej' have 
not been d/itennined. Sonic oi’ tliein are of enor¬ 
mous size, beinji' otcasioiKdly froin ihrcc to four 
■feet in diameter. 'I'hcy have a nob in tlw centre, 
which is struck with a mallet covfred /li top with 
clotji fti' elastic gum. /riiey are iisuahy suspended 
from a rich framcj 'and the tono which they pro- 
<luce is the deepest and richest that can be iinagin-. 
ed. ]3r Crotch says of those he inspected, •* A 
pair of gongs was susjM'uded fa-nn the centre of 
a jnost superb* wooden stand richly carvtd, paint- 
ed, and gilt. The tone of these instruments ex¬ 
ceeded in depth and tpiality any thing 1 had ever 
heard.’’' 

The next instrument pf percussion to be men¬ 
tioned may be described as a variety of small gongs, 
of wlwch one is laid i»i a wooden frame uptwi strings 
► to siipport it.. These, according to their varieties, 
arc tfuTed by the names of Keliih and KampuL 

A series of similar vessels or gongs, ai-ranged in 
a double row npi^n a woodt*li frame, go under the 
name of and Bommg. “ 1 he tone of this i 

singular’iustrunjent,” says Dr (^rotch, “ is at 
once powciful and sweet, and its intonatio» clear 
and perfect.” 
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, 'J'he last claiS of instruments of jKjrcussion are 
the staccados, in the Javanese language called 
Gdmbang. These are ol greater variety than 
any of the rest. The first I shall mention is the 
wooden f^accado, or GUmbang Kayu. This con¬ 
sists of a certain number of bars of a hard sonor¬ 
ous wood of graduated lengths, placed over a wood¬ 
en trough or boat, and struck with a little ham¬ 
mer. Tli<i^ inWument is common throughout 
cvery.part ot tlm A rchin cla^o ^naiiicularl v hmong 
the Malay tribes,* and is often played alone. 

The second kind of staccado resembles‘riiis, dif- 
fcfNug from it only in having the burs made of 
metal instead of wood. Tliey each assume differ¬ 
ent names in the copious language iX Java, accord¬ 
ing to the number of bars, or notes, or other mo¬ 
difications of their construction. The tone of the 
wooden staccado is sweet, but not powerful; that 
of the metallic one strqnger. A modification of 
the latter is known by the name of Gtinder. This 
consists (of thi'n plates, instead of bars of metal, 
supported by tightened cords, instecad'of resting on 
the sides of the wooden boat or trough; ‘'be¬ 
low each bar there is a bamboo tube to improve 
the sound. On the fabrication oC^ll those instru¬ 
ments Dr Crotch observes, after viewing those at 
the Duke of Somerset’s, that he was astonished 
and delighted with their ingenious nibrication> 
splendour, betfttty, and accurate intonation.” 

vot. I. Y 
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The iubtmments now despribcih according to, 
{heir arrangement, the omission of some instni- 
ments, or the iri^ertion of others,.are divided into 
bands or olrchestras, pitched on the same scale in 
perf(;ct unison, and (ach appropriated to ,som'! par¬ 
ticular description of music, or some particular 
occasion. The word 'Gaitutlan, wjiicii we so often 
hear in the^ mouths of the Javanese, fcxpi’esses 
these bands or sets. 'I'herc arc nb Ics^^than seven 
of fhein. The first -is called Maiii<;gangf* 
is the .simplest and most ancient. Some of the 
principal instruments mentioned in the descrip¬ 
tion 1 have given arc omitted in it; it is planted 
at public processions. The name of Gainitlan 
Kodak Ngofek, or the band resembling “ the 
croaking of frogs,’* a name which it sometimes bears, 
was probably given to it from its want of harmony, 
after the Javan ’sc becaHie sicquainted with the 
more improved and peife^Jt ones. 

The next band is the Salendro, the most per¬ 
fect of all, whether for the number’ of instruments 
of which it consists, or the number of notes in each 
of these. The Pelag is like the Sdlendro; bift 
some of the instrumentsliave fewer notes, and all 
are larger and^louder.- The Miring^ as its name>^ 
implies, paftl^es of the nature of the S&kndroi 
and I'clag^ These three bands are more particu¬ 
larly employed as accompaniments in the diSerept 
kinds of dramatic exhibitions. 
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, The GamSltin Chpro Bali, or band according 
to the fabhion of Bali, omits the Rttbab or violin, 
an hibtnimcnt^ borrowed irom tlie Mahoniedans, 
for which, I presume, are substituted ‘in the na¬ 
tive ooui^^ry of it, the flutes or clarionets which I 
have described. In other respects it resembles 
the Stilcndro, ^nd hsis* the’ instruments as large 
and loud as those of the Pclag. 

The Sft^/en is only distinguished from the 
Pelag by the still greate r aiz e and louder s(>und 
*of the iustrumedts. This is played only before 
the monarch, and on very solemn occasiluis, such 
as the great religious festivals. 

The Srunen is \,he martial music of the country. 
In this band, as its name implies, tihimpets are in¬ 
troduced, or some wind instruments similar to 
them.—A complete band of either kind will cost 
from two hundred to five hundred jmunds Sterling. 

On the style and character of Javanese music, 
the following arc Dr Crotch’s very interesting 
observations : * “ 'Fhe instruments,” he observes*, 
“ are all in the same kind of scale as/ that produc¬ 
ed by the black keys of the piano-forte ; in which 
scale so many of the Scots and Irish, all the Chi¬ 
nese, and some of the East In<^)|m and North 
American airs of the greatest autiijOtity w*ere com¬ 
posed. The result of my examination is a pretty 
ijirong conviction that all the real native music of 
Java, notwithstanding some difficulties which it is 
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unnecessary to particularize,* is'‘composed in a. 
common enharmonic scale. The tunes which I 
have selected ^re all in simple ,common time. 
Some of tlic cadences remind us of Scots music for 
tlje bagpipe; others in the minor key,* have the 
ffat seventh instead of the leading note or sharp 
seventh,—one 0 ^ the ’ indications <jf antiquity. In 
many of thp airs the recurrence of the ^amc pas¬ 
sages is artful and ingenious. The i^gulari^y of 
the«rirythm or incasur/' j»nd the reiteration the 
same sound, are characteristic df oriental music. 
The ml'IodiCs are in general wild, plaintive, and 
interesting;” It is almost unnecessary to add, 
that the Indian islanders arc tinacquainted with 
the art of wViting music; the tunes, of which 
there arc a great variety, are handed down from 
memory. 

In the plates accompanying this work will be 
found the scales or gamuts of the principal instru¬ 
ments of percussion, with five Javanese tunes, and 
one ‘Malay air, selected by Dr Crotch, to which 
are added, by himself, the basses and chords. 

* The difficulties here alluded to are, in our present stater' 
of inforniatio9,w^iicred to be the consequence of some cr- j 
rors whicji had found their way into the original manuscript. 
furuishei to Dr Crotch. 
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• OKNIiRAIi UEmiRKS ON TflK HUSBA'NDRY OF'TIIB 
INDIAN ISLANDS. 

Estraorcfinarij richness and/varieij/ qf the husbandry of the 
Indian islands. — Z)/vw/ol o/' the subject. — Seasons.-^Soil* 
-^Descriptions of ////flfpr.— Cattle.—Ifhplemcnts tyf hus* 
handry. — Irrigation. — Dfessings. —*S ystematio rotation of 
crops unhnotvn — Gene/al\reJlcciions. 

T*HE agl'iculture of the Indian islands is unques¬ 
tionably more rich aiyd* various than that of any 
portion of the* globe. The indigenous eductions 
of the country are valuable and u^ul; many of 
them so singulai* that no other part of the wprld 
has> or perhaps is capable of producing them. To 
the varied list of native prqducts the connection witli 
strangers has added an e^eqsiv^catpJipgue; and 
several of the useful v^^mbles of Chinay*'''ot'‘ 'tne 
^un^ of the Hindus, of Arabist of I^rOpe, and 
America, are naturalized in the Archipelago. Of 
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this highly interesting and imports at subject 1 
shall endeavour, without tiring the } eader, to fur¬ 
nish liim with a full account. This will be com-., 
prised ill live short chaptei's, under the follov - 
ing heads: 1st, “ General Remai'ks on. the 
Husbandry of the Indian Islands Qd, “ Hus¬ 
bandry of the Materials o^ Food j” 3d, “ Hus¬ 
bandry of Articles of Native Luxury 
" Husbandry of the Materials of Native Manu¬ 
factures and Artsand, 5t?i, “ H'*sbandry of 
Articles chiedy for Foreign Exportation.’* In this 
coinprehensivo view of the husbandry of the Indian 
islands it will be found, tli»i, the rich variety of 
product which I have enumt rated is fai* h'om being 
accumulated in one spot or u land, and that, in ren¬ 
dering an account of it, it v dl be necessary to em¬ 
brace the whole range of .‘lie Aix*hipelago. The 
agriculture of the different .slands is often, notwith¬ 
standing the apparent similarity of climate, as oppo¬ 
site as if each country belonged to a different zone. 

I proceed to a detail of the first division of my 
subject, premjs’ng, that I hold chiefly in view the 
husbandry of the great materials of food, and the 
western countries of the Archipelago, especially 
Java, where that branch of agricultural industry is 
canied opJn a dejjrce^if perfection unknown to 
' file rest. • 

' In relation to- agriculture, the only esseptial'y 
useful division of seasons is into a wet and,a diy. 
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.The year, aslis sufiyiently known, is divided, in 
countries situOTcd witliin tlie tropics, almost equals 
Iff into a wet and diy half’. Thg sun is always 
sinl^icntly powerful to quicken vegetable life; it 
is inVistnre alone that is wanted. The wet lialf 
of the year is, thei’efore, naturally the season of 
gennination ; the dry that of fru(*tification. ^ley 
may not* unaptly be denominated the spring and* 
autumn of those countries. In relation to agri-. 
cultoj*!!! pui|^scs the climate is also varied ttccprd* 
'ing to the elevation of the' land ; and, in countries 
close to the equator, the labours of iigriculture are 
pursued in the varioh^climates which occur .from 
the level of the ocean, ud a heat of of Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometer, to In elevation of six thousopd 
feet, and a consequent| diminution of *20 degrees 
of temperature. Tll^lconflgui-ation of the land 
occasions local varieties Where plains of con¬ 
siderable extent occur the drought is greater than 
usual. In some situations the vicinity of moun¬ 
tains 0 (;pasiofl*s an unusual fall of rain‘t apd in 
others, the interruption of the pv^riodical winds 
by extensive ranges of mountains' occasions a to¬ 
tal inversion of the seasons. 

Such is the strength of the sun’s rays at all 
times, that a great many of4lM.praduct»**.ns of agi’i- 
culture grow indiscrim’•'vately throughout tte year, 
^th the assistance of the incidental showers which 
fall even in the dryest seasons. Others require the 
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copious floods of the wet season, or*^tificial irriga¬ 
tion, to supply their place. This gives rise to a 
most essential distinction in the agriculture of 
those countries,—division of the husbandry, '.'I'ld 
eveh of the land itself, into wet and dry. Th J lan¬ 
guages of Europe have no terms to express this 
distinction, which in the I'lidian islands is so natu¬ 
ral and obvious. The terms marsh-land and up¬ 
land are not' sufficiently compreliensive or distinct. 
The lands appropriated by their situat'jh to the wet 
culture are, in the Javanese, aUd' almost all the 
other languages of the Archipelago, termed Sawah, 
and the dry lantls in the Javanese' T&gal. The 
tropical year may without impropriety be said to 
consist of two agricultural ^ears, for within its cir¬ 
cle two distinct and indep(^ndent ci’ops may, and 
are indeed very generally pished. 

Of countries so extensive, and of such various 
geological structure as the Indian islands, it would 
be in vain to attempt giving any general defiiti- 
tion of Iffie soil. Those islands aiul districts, of 
which the gferlogicsil formation is secondary trap 
rock, are, as in other parts of the world, remark¬ 
able for their fertility. Tne existence of mountains 
of considerable elevation, aitd of plains of consider¬ 
able extn>»t'^ alttTnali^ig. with each odier, perhaps 
■^ntriinite as much to tn«' productiveness of the 
soil as itsi* chemical composition. Mountains ot' 
great elevation attract the passing cloUdj;, 
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from the sidct.of them are poured ddwn in those 
equatorial rej^ons perennial streams, which are 
^"-'murces of fertility from the double cause of 
burning soil from the mountains, and furnish* 
ingvater for irrigation. To, the concurrence of 
all these causes Java owes its peculiar f^ility. 

The least fertile islands, tr rather districts, for 
many of the islands ai*e far too extensive to be. 
coro^rchended ih this limited definition, arc those 
of grpitic jR^d other primary formations with which 
‘the metals abdund. More limited* causes in¬ 
ferior fertility are the existence of .low j^anges of 
hills, of elevations uiitt|ual to attract the passing 
clouds, and to pmdijce streams to feililisse the 
neighbouring lands. ) , 

The deepest and riciiest moulds of Java are the 
alluvial soils of the Vlilleys, at the foot of the lof¬ 
tier mountains; there u is found of a most extra¬ 
ordinary depth, commonly ten and twelve feet, 
and not unfrequcntl^ as much as fifty. The richest 

moulds are of’an ash colour. As we recent* from the 

• • 

mountains it takes a darker colony.^,probably con¬ 
taining too great an admixture of vegetable ^mat¬ 
ter, and is of inferior lertility. The worst soils 
are of a red brick colour, containing a large por¬ 
tion of oxyde of iron, anddittleh.vego-1able mould. 
Such soils prevail in billy tracts of no gt^t efeva- 
,tion.a The best soils, indeed, arc perhaps nechs- 
for raising in perfection the higher descriptions 
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of the Cerdal gramiria, particulapljt riee ; but a 
powerful sun and abundant moistu|e everywhere 
make some amends for sterility of spil. Everywhere 
the plains and mountains are either covered witJKa 
luxuriant herbage or (.tall forests ; and it is p;<jl)a> 
ble there are few acres in the extensive regions of 
the Indian islandr, thbt, with a dense population 
and in an improved state of society, arc incapable 
of yielding sOme productions neces&iry or useful to 
man. «, ' 

The tillage of the improved tribes is oH four 
kinds. |Such., is the paramount importance and 
value of the rice culture, th^t J1 lands bear' a value 
in reference to their capa^ty gf producing this 
grain. This i^ the constant test applied to them. 
'Wiofrsl and lowest descrijttion of tillage is that 
which consists in taking al^igltive crop of rice 
from forest lands, by cutting down the trees and 
burning them along with the grass and under¬ 
wood. In the languages (jf' the western tribes 
this is teitned humah or ladang. It“is only prac¬ 
tised in the iQast improved parts of the country, 
and in lands not yet appropriated. It, of course, 
imp^es the rudest beginnings of agricultural in¬ 
dustry. I'he waste of labour in this. mode of 
culture, an^he p,'^CvP^visne8S of the returns, must 
‘ b^ufficuihtly obvious. iSupls of this description 
noVhere'yieldreht. 'I'he ofcul-' 

tivated landaare true upland, or lands in frequent 
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cultivation, wl|uih cannot, liowevor, bjP natural or 
factitious meatV be flooded. These always yield & 
mit, and, by imgicmorial usage in^Java, that rent, 
rice is the product, is considered* to be one- 
thii^of the neat produce. IDie third descrip^on 
of lands are such as receive the benefit ^ Hooding 
in the coiu'sc of the periodical rains. These usual¬ 
ly yie]d\)ue abundant harvest of rice every year,* 
but seldom morS. Tho Jbiirth, and lAost valuable 

dcs^iption v^f lauds are such as may be Hooded at 
■pleasure by aitificial irrigation. These, besides 
the certainty of their production, oi^en yjeld two 
crops of marsh rice* yearly; and verj’ generally 
one crop of rice^ivl a ‘Vreen crop. By immemorial 
usage, the rent exactet* from all laiyds which cither 
by natural or factitious means can be Hooded, is 
one half the neat })r-0(fucc ; and, caderis paribus, 
such is their fei'tility, that the actual value of their 
produce, in the present state of agricultural indus¬ 
try, is six-fold that (5f,diy lands. 

The skill of the Indian islanders in*agi’icultore 
is far greater than we should be le.d to expect in 
their state of society. In furnishing a sketgh of 
it, I shall hold in view its most perfect form, ^ it 
is presented in Java.-»-The bui&lo and* the ox are 
the cattle employed by islarylers in the 

labours of agriculture. The horse, thotigh abun- 
difint/ha^ never been had recours’e to. .Tlie buffii- 
lo is the favourite, and the ox is not prevalent, ex- 
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cept in tlib countries which eithe;*- are now, or 
Avere in /oraier times, the seats of me Eindu reli* 
gion. In Java tiie buffalo, a pow;erful, heavy, a^''’ 
slow animal, delighting in marshy situatioi^.’is 
naburally preferred, in the rich deep plains jftlicrc 
the great rice crops are principally raised. The 
ox, possessing Ifiss strength, but more hardihood 
.and activity, is used in the light upland soils. 

Suited to^the state of society, the implements of 
agrii ul,ture are few and simple. Fi^general'pur¬ 
poses' they may be said • to consirt 'of a plough, a 
liarrow, a hoe, a bill, or large knife, aud a sickle. 
The plough consists in Java Of three parts,— 
body, a beam, and a hanpe.Like the Hindu 
plough, it has po share. * (The soc is tipped with 
a few ounces of iron, and the earth-board is carved 
out of the body of the pl^itgh ; the wood is sub¬ 
stantial teak ; the yoke isi of bamboo cane. One 
man conducts the plough, and with a long whip 
guides the cattle, which never exceed two in num¬ 
ber. The* Javanese harrow is a large rake with a 
single row of teeth or tine. Over the beam of it is 
placed a bamboo canc, on which the person who 
guides the harrow sits, as well for his own ease. 


■*. which is evidently derived 

from Nanfrala in Sanskrit, would seem to point out that the 
Malays acejuired the use of the plough from the l>indi;s., 


In the other dialects, however, the terra is native. 
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.as to give the fmplement the necessaty weight to* 
insure the effectual performance of its work. The ; 
jp^e yoke and *the same cattle arc used for the 
pB^h as the harrow. The hoe is wood, having 
th^dge tapped with a little iron. I'he handle is 
alioumwo feet and a half l^ng, whicl^-accor din g 
to EutoPean ngtions, renders it somewhat less in- 
conveniait than the shorter one used by the Hin- 
dus*^which coi^els the workman to perform his 
labour half sitraig. Thiaiool is used as*a^hoe, 
as a spade, as a*shovel, and as a pick-axe. All 
labour performed with it is tediou/ and* expen- * 
sive. A blow upon a stone, or working upon an 
indurated clod of Airth, will often 4ooscn the iron, 
or shiver the whole instrument fhto fragments. 
The Javanese sickle or reaping-knife is a very pe¬ 
culiar instrument, which is better represented by 
a drawing than by words. Its object is to nip off 
separately each ear of rice, with a few inches of the 
straw, for which purpose it is grasped in the right 
hand, aiid the operation effected with a^dexterity 
acquired by habit, notwithstanding the imperfec¬ 
tion of the instrument. 

Of the Javanese implements of husbandly, as 
well as of their agricultural mocesses in general, it 
may be mentioned, that tney^e more, ycrfect, 
and injpty ® greater degree of intelligence thaji 
theses the Hindus, and perhaps, indeed, than 
those of any Asiatic people, the Chinese .an4 na- 
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of their stamp of .civilization excepted 
This is the more remarkable as the indica¬ 
tions of civilization among them in other 
ters, particularly in the arts more pureljj,- -e- 
chlmical, imply in' general an inferiorjty. Jiave 
not the advantages of climate, soil, and waf^jr, pe- 
culiw to the coijnti 7 of tihe Javanese, ied^^ hat race 
into an improvement in the science of agi’iculture 
beyond their rank in the scale of general civiliza¬ 
tion?' ' 

The agricultuiRl stock of the Javanese peasant, 
as now enumerated, is comparatively of small value. 
The following, which are the prices hi a part of the 
country where the population 'is most dense and 
food the highest, may be considered a fair estimate: 


A pair of buifalocs, 

L.2 

10 

0 

A plough, with yoke, 

0 

2 

0 

A harrow, 

0 

1 

0 

Two hoes, 

0 

1 

6 

Two bills, 

0 


0 


L/2 

1£ 

6 


Upon the discovery or the introduction of the 
culture of a valuable grain which grows by immer¬ 
sion in water,—^which draws a principal source of 
its nnurishmentJj ; prT \ that element,*—and through 
the ageucy of which the mechanical labours of the 

, di'' * I 

;-,-^-V- 

* A pair of oxen cost only in the same place L. 1, Ifisu!- 
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l^usbandman are* prodij:;iou&ly facilitated, while it 
supersedes expensive dressings, and almost the no-' 
Vssity of renovating tlic fecundity of the soU 
j^^nttention to rotation of crops, principally 
resfl^the jtrosperity of the •husbandry of ftie 
IndiaV islands, and, indeed, of all countries in 
which iSce is the chief’material‘of food. “'fEe 
importani part of the agriculture of the Indian 
islancls, thercftlre, necessarily derives all its ener¬ 
gy from irrig\ion, of which an accoifht • in 
some detail boconibs neccssafy. In whatever situ¬ 
ation rice is cultivated by immersioh, the land 
appropriated to this use is divided into* small che¬ 
quers of an area net exceeding twq or three hun¬ 
dred square yards, surrounded by dikes not ex¬ 
ceeding a foot and a half high, the use of which 
is to retain the water of irrigation for the nourish¬ 
ment of the plants. When the culture depends 
on the periodical rains, the charge of these dikes 
constitutes, as far as* irrigation is concerned, the 
only care of tlie hutbandmanj .but the greater 
quantity of the com of Java is raised by the help 
of factitious irrigation. The simple coutrivailbes 
put in effect by the natives to insure a supply ami 
distribution of watet onr this principle arc pleasing 
specimens of industry. The^ssarecs ’of .that sup¬ 
ply are,^ indeed, in general, so obvious ami easy, 
that ajfttl^ industry and perseverance, rather than 
efforts of skill and capital, are required to insure 
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it. We discover neither in Java, lior in any other 
eoiintry of the Archipelago, any of those enormous^' 
tanks'hf the sosthern part of Hindustan, on whic^ 
th^ agriculture of whole provinces entirely dep^nus. 
Neither does any portion of the agricukure Qii^the 
t^^'an isleCuds depend on the overflowing ofiSrivers, 
as does that of l^gypt and Bengal, The .^inoipal 
care of the husbandman is to dam the brooks and 
mountain streams as they descend^^from the^hills, 
and .befor® the difficulty has occurred which would 
be presented by their passage through the deep 
ravines, into'which they would naturally flow, ftom 
this circumstance the crests of the mountains, and 
the valleys at the foot of them; the lands of gieat* 
eSt fertility, a1:e also those best supplied with wa¬ 
ter ; and here necessarily arc presented the finest 
and richest scenes of Javanese husbandry. The 
slopes of the higher mountains and the smaller 
hills are here formed into terraces highly culti¬ 
vated, and the valleys rendered almost impassable 
from the frequency of the water courses. Not an 
accessible spot, is to be seen in the season that is 
nol covered with a rich ^ harvest} and if we take 
into account—^the brilliant tints of an equatorial 
sky,-—the vicinity o^ mountains of ten thousand 
feet lygtf, the elevated portions of which are 
covered with forests of perpetua) verdure,'^valleys , 
thickly screwed with groves of firuit trees,' *liid!iiig 
' the'cottages of the peasantry,*—together the 

A 1 
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jpcculiar richness of (he rice crop itself, which &r 

f it of all the other Cereal granum^ we may 
liat rural industry cannot well be contem* 
any portion of the globe, to greater ad« 

• * • 

tnally the process of inigation is some- 
simple than *now' represented. * This 
is the ca|e when the larger rivers are dammed af. 
ter their desert into the plain. A\i officer of 
the gpvcmment^hen assumes the superintood^nce 
of the distributioh of watef^ and receives in rSoom- 
peiiiic a commission, payable in kind onthe.araount 
of the crop. We shall see, in anothe]; place, that 
the sovereigns of .Bali claim the land-tax on this 
principle. • 

In the existing state of society and rural indus¬ 
try in Java, and other countries, it may be safely as¬ 
serted, that the progress of agrieulture chiedy rests 
on the facilities afforded to the irrigation of the land. 
The brooks and rivei%.or Java, for example, have 
yet by no mcrdis been taken the greatest advantage 
of, and in many situations, tanks, similar to those 
of the Deccan, might be constructe'd with little>dif- 
liculty. Tliis is one of’those subjects, the advan¬ 
tages of which the natives fully compr^iend, and 
such is their spirit and intelli^g^ace relating to it, 
that a very little encouragement iuduees* then to 
pndeii^i^^with avidity the formation of a drain, or 
the cutting of a canal. With wonderfully little la- 
- VOL. I. z 
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hour, I havo seen an extensive tract of waste land 
«OTered in a few months with a rich harvest. We, 
cannot wonder that men even in« their state of so/ 
ciety should be aroused to exertion by an impro^ 
meltt which ihultiplies the productive powers 6&the 
earth in a sextuple ratio. ^ ^ 

"'The paramount imporumce of tht ci^ure of 
•marsh rice makes every other species o^ tillage a 
matter of ^condary importance. ‘//The ieitilizing 
prwesr of irrigation almost supe|>edes the hse of 
olhe^ dressings, or at yeast causes them to be ne¬ 
glected; . None of the Indian islanders ever apply 
any kind o( manure directly to the land. In pro¬ 
cess of time, when the rice lands are exhausted, 

I 

aqd the poorcii lands are in more request, dressings 
will be applied to the upland soils, and the refine¬ 
ments of agriculture will approximate them more 
nearly in value to the lands capable of submer¬ 
sion. 

Though no dressings be. applied directly to the 
landy s^^me processes are pursued vthich, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, |ire equivalent to them. In reaping 
the principal crops, particularly the rice crop, the 
best paitof the straw is left on the ground, and in¬ 
to this ample stubble the rillage cattle are turned 
in until it, be exhauatbd. During the short period 
in whSty^ land is permitted to lie fallow, the 
riMtle are. constantly fed in the rice grqun^r 
astHiiedung is not remoyed for the purpose qf fuel» 
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4 s among the people qf Hindustani ihc^land bene 5 P 
^iits by this accidental dressing. To this it is to be< 
oddcd, that, immediately before ploughing, the 
‘whole of the remaining stubble and dry*weeds are 
systematically bunit on the ground, ahd the cafbo' 
naeeou^ refuse spread on the laud as .a manure* 
It mi^'ljie presumed thatlexperiense has ratiiied't'KIe 
utility of\p practice which is general, and which is, 
in s^me respeats, parallel to that of *l>aring and 
bumiqg among tor agriculj;urists. • , 

'Ihc reiincmem in the‘Science of agricullure, 
which consists in pursuing a rotation*' of orops, is 
unknown to the Indian islanders. Tim Javanese, 
however, at least, understand the ^Ivantage of re¬ 
lieving the land by alternating green and white 
crops, and in the most improved parts of the coun¬ 
try pursue it systematically. 'This rotation is per¬ 
formed within the year. Jn the wet half they grow 
a crop of rice, and in the dry half some species of 
pulse, fatiuaceous roop, or an annual cotton. Da 
the richer lands, and those which have a petepniid 
supply of water, the land is, however,, scourged by 
the perpetual succession of a double harvest of 
rice. ‘ ^ 

The husbandry of die Javanese may be said to 
exhibit, upon the whole, much neatness and order. 
Two or more crops are never, according tq^lhe slo- 
yeitly« practice of the Hindus, cultivated in the 
sEme field. Neither are the lands tilled in common 
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according td the practice of that singular people,. 
80 destructive to industry. The peasant and his , 
family bestow thfir labours exclusively on their own 
possessions.* The Javanese pursue the labours of 
agriculture wilh pleasure, and consider tljem rather 
as an enjoyment than a task. It is here only that 
th^ industry assumes an' active ^and systematic 
character. The women take a lar^e shar^' of the 
labour. The work of the plough, tfie harrow, ,and 
mattock, with all that cqncerns thf impoitant; opc*^ 
rations of irrigation, afe perfordied by the men, 
but the. lighter labours of sowing, transplanting, 
reaping, and housing, belong almost exclusively to 
the women. 
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HUSBANDRV OF THE MATEaiALS OF -FOOD# 

Cultivation ^rice*'^This grain known btf one name through* 
out the Archpela^,•^Mountain and marsh rke^^Cidture 
ofjifgitue crop% ojtgnountain rice hy burning the forest lands. 

• —Cidture of rice^dry arablt^ lands.—Cvdture qfrig^in 
marsh lands by the periodical r(ans.~Culture of rice by ar» 
tificial irrigation.Sowing and reaping ^Fecundity of rice. 
~Maizc—Probably an object of culture beforefiie discovery 
of America.-^Modes^ of culture.-^Fecundity — Pulses.^ 
'IvfO chiefly objects of attention.—Cultivation ofplants with 
nutritive roots —The yam or Jgname.~Sueet potatoe^ or 
Batates .—Kantangy or Javanese potatoe. — Talas. — Euro^ 
pean esculent plants — Wheat.—Common pntatoe.—Garden 
httiffs.—Native ctdinaryplants.—Thecucumber.— Theonion. 
—The capsicum.—Oil-giving plants.—The cocoa-nut*— 
2'he groundpestachio.—^Rjeinusy or Palma Christi. — Sago. 

_ Is the principalfas inaceousfood of the peoplBofthe eastern 

portion tif the Archipelago.—Cultivation.—Native coUntry^ 
of the sago palm ascertainedfrom the evidence of language* 
—Mode cf reaping the sago harvest^ and preparing th&fa^ 
rlna.—Mode ofpreparationjbr storing.—Ediblemushrooms 
and xvorms generatedfromAhe rtfuse.—Fecundity ofsagp. 

1 HE subjects of the present chapter are'tite Ce- 
rfol Qtaminat pulses, farinaceous Voots, pil>gtyin^ 
plants,and sago. 
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Rice, (O^yza sativa,J as is sufficiently well known, 
Constitutes the chief material of the food of the 
civilized peoplo of the old work! inhabiting the 
countries within the tropics, and of the improved 
tribes of the tndian islands with the rcs^ Of the 
time and manner in which the culture of it^as in* 
troduced it would be in vain to \ook for* any re- 
’cord. From the evidence of language,/>the only 
one which can be safely ti'ustcd j|^^ investigating 
whatever refers to the ^rigin and^/iistory of barba¬ 
rous nations, two imjioftant fficts are determined,— 
'that rice’is an indigenous product, and its culture a 
native art,—and that one improved tribe taught and 
disseminated that art. With trifling corruptions, 
rice, in its twof forms of husked and unhusked, are 
known by the same terras f podi, bras) in all the va¬ 
riety of languages and dialects which prevail from 
Madagascar to the rhilippints, and these terms are 
native, and beai- no resemblance to those of any 
known foreign language. '^The most refined and im- 
provetffonn of culture (sawah) is also very general¬ 
ly known by the same term, and the details of hus- 
banVlry in regard to it are so identic<illy the same, 
that we cqinnot hesitate to pronounce that they had 
the same origin. We need only quote the pecu¬ 
liar manner of sowing,—the invariable practice of 
t^anspiunting,—pud the singular practice of reaping. 
At the shme time that the improved hud^ndry 
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l<rhich is implied'in the culture of nuii%h rice ap¬ 
pears to be traced to one origin, the more common 
and humbler openations of agricultijre, it may be in. 
ferred from language, originated with each tribe in¬ 
dependently of its neighbours.* We Wy concfhde 
this from the distinct name, for example, which 
every tribe generally has for the plough, the faaAow» 
the mattpck, &c. 

There are t<iro distinct descriptions hf rice culti- 
vateii through^t the It^i^an islands, one wjiich 
grows without tnehclp of* Immersion in water, and 
anotlier for which that immersion is Indispensably* 
requisite. In external character, there is very lit¬ 
tle difference between them, and jn intrinsic value 
not much. The marsh rice generally brings a 
somewhat higher price in the maritet. Hie great 
advantage of this latter consists in its superior fe¬ 
cundity. Two very important varieties of each 
are well known to the Javanese husbandman, 
one being a large productive but delicate grain, 
which requires about seven months to ripep, and 
the other a small, hardy, and less fruitful one, 
which takes little more than five. The first we 
constantly find cultivated in rich Iwds, where 
one annual crop only Is taken, and the last in well 
watered lands, but of inferior fertifity, where two 
crops may be taken. Both of these, but ^^icular- 
> ly the marsh rice, is divided into a great number 
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of sub-vari^ies, ** characterized by boinj; awnedt 
tw otherwise, having a long or round grain, or be¬ 
ing in colour, bjlack, red, or white, t 

The rudest, and probably the earliest practised 
mohe of cultivating'rice consists-in taking from fo¬ 
rest lands a fugitive crop, after buniing the trees, 
grass; and underwood. The ground is turned up 
with the mattock, and the seed planted by dibbling 
between the stumps of the trees. ^The pericvl of 
sowing is the commen^c^ment of mu rains, and of 
reaping that of the dfy season. There is in this 
mode of‘ tillage no transplanting. The rice is of 
course of that description which does not require 
immersion. Thjs mode of cultivating rice is follow¬ 
ed only among the more savage tribes who want 
skill and industry to undertake the more difficult 
but productive modes, or among the more improved 
tribes in such dry and sterile tracts as do iiot .afford 
lands fitted for the latter. The practised traveller 
recognizes Ae traces of this culture in a few green 


* “ In almost eyery plaht, culture, as it is mure general¬ 
ly dfffused, induces numerous vaiietie8.’*--i?cniflr^* on the 
Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal, p. 33. The 
tnouiitain rice docs ,not exist in Bengal, but the varieties of 
marsh rice are as numerous as in the Ibdian islands. 

+ Tke most singular variety is that called by the Malays 
P.ulut, and by the Javanese KSttmi, the Oryza glutinosa of 
Rumpbius. • This is never used as bread, but rofinmoiBy pre“ 
pareS aa a sweetmeat. 
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latches among .the t^ick forests of tlie mountaui 
villages. . 

The second description of rice^ tillage consists 
also in growing mountain or dry land rice. 'Diis 
tillage difiers from the last chietly'^by the actua¬ 
tions in \^uch it is practised. These situations 
are the common upland arable slands, lands, in 
short, which, from their locality, cannot be sub., 
jeetpd to the process of flooding. The grain in 
this mode of cu’^urc is sown in the middlo the 
’dry &e.'i‘'f n, by dibbling or Ijy broad-^st, and feaped 
ill seven or flve months, as the grain happens t<v 
be of the larger or smaller variety. Ip this mode 
of culture no lauds are of sufficient fertility to 
yield two crops within the year, aisd in poor land*, 
it often happens that a fallow of one, two, or even 
three years, is necessary to renovate the soil. An 
European soon Icui'ns to distinguish this mode of 
culture, by the absence of the checquered appear¬ 
ance proditced in \lic marsh rice lands by the 
dikes of irrigation,—by the superior extent? pi the 
fields,—by their being frequently surrounded pith 
an imperfect hedge,—and by the rescmblanec of 
the culture itself to that of the grains of Eu¬ 
rope. 

The culture of vice by aid of tlie periodical rains 
is the third mode of tillage. Of course^ tfte grain 
,is.of*that*kind which requires submersion, and the 
process of sowing and reaping is deteraiined with 
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precision by ilic seasons. A^th the first fall of. 
the rains, the lands are ploughed and harrowed, no 
difficult task when the indurated £oil is softened 
or rather reduced to a liquid mud by the water of 
irrig&lioii. The seed is sown in beds, usually by 
strewing very thickly the corn in the cai*. From 
these* beds the plants, when twelve or fourteen 
days old, are removed into the ^ie^ds, and thinly 
set with the band. This practice o'f transplanfjing 
is uqivciml. The plants are constjintly immersed 
in wafer until within a,, fortnight' of the harvest, 
.when it is drawn oft to facihtatc the ripening of 
the grain. The period of harvest is determined by 
the nature of the grain, but usually takes place 
towards the middle of the dry season. 

The fourth and last mode of cultivating rice is 
the most refined of all, and may be considered to 
imply the highest improvement of the art of hus* 
bandry among these people. It consists in forcing 
rice by artificial irrigation, shd is found only to 
prevail in the most improved parts of the Archi> 
pclitgo, and in lauds of the happiest situation. 


* Tlie grain Is necessarily of the description which thrives 
in water onty^ and this equally, whether ;n high nr low S!tua« 
tions. The illustrious Baron Humboldt is mistaken^ or ra¬ 
ther bceli' niisled by the erroneous report of Mr Titzing, 
when he imagines that the rice growing in Japan, Qhina^ 
and other places on the terraced slopes of mountains, is the 

U 
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, This mode does not depend upon the* seasons, and 
. hence we see in the finest parts of Java, where it cUu^f- 
iy obtains, at any given .sccison, and in the same dis* 
trict; within, indeed, the compass of a few acres, rice 
in every state of progress. In one little field, t»r ra¬ 
ther compartment, the husbandman isiploughing or 
haiTowing; in^a secoinf he is sewing; inrTthird 
transjda^iting ; in a fourth the grain is beginning 
to dower; iira fifth it is yellow; anfl in the sixth 
^ the .women, cl^jldrcn, ai\fl,old men, arc bwsy.reap- 
ing, 'J'his is no unustiarippectacle, but suefi as the 
ordinary traveller may see eveiy-' day* Lands 
which con be inundateii at pleasure almost always 
yield a white and* a green crop jn ithin the year, 
and to take two white crops from<them, whether a 
judicious practice or otherwise, is very connuou. 
I have seen lands which have produced from time 
beyond the memory of any living person two year¬ 
ly crops of rice. When this practice is pursued, 
it is ahvays the five ilionths,grain whjeh is grown. 
The rijpid growth of this varipty has, indeed, ena¬ 
bled the .Tavauese husbandman ^ ni ‘a few happy si¬ 
tuations, to urge the culture to the amount sof six* 
crops in two years and a half. 


dry land rice. It is always the same as destrrilwd in the 
text Tlie difference between this and true mountain* rice 
culture could not be mistaken by any person tliat took pains ^ 
to inquire. 
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Rice of wleatever description is reAped and stor¬ 
ed in the same way. The whole field is not reaped 
at once, but each portion of the grain taken suc¬ 
cessively as it ripens, so that, in the desultoiy man¬ 
ner ill which the operation is performed, a very 
small field with many reapers iiiay occup^r a period 
of ten or twelve dgys in reaping. \l'iih the singu¬ 
lar sickle already mentioned, the carisnipped off with 
a few inches of the straw attached, *'^d fi&rthwith 
transported to the vills^c by the manual labourof the 
reapers, for cattle or carriage are v(n*y rarely used. 
^\t the viUage-.the com is sufficiently dried by a day 
or two’s exposure to a powerful sun, when it is tied 
up in sheaves or bundles, and deposited in the little 
granaries of wigker work, one of which in Java is 
found attached to every cottage, as represented in 
one of the plates of this work. The operation of 
threshing or treading out corn by means of cattle 
is never practised in the Indian islands. It some¬ 
times, chiefly in the case of'mountain rice, be¬ 
comes necessary to separate the setd from the 
straw, which is tlui^if done by treading of rather 
rubbing the sheaf between the feet, an operation ef¬ 
fected with considerable dekterity. Commonly the 
grain is stored for, use, and transported to market 
in the straw. ‘Even when put into the mortar to 
be husbi^,‘ it has not until then been separated 
from the stcaw. The natives seldom storp husked, 
rice^lw in this state the grain is highly perishable in 
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f warm and damp cliiqate, and with th^ir imperfect 
means of securing it. On the contrary, with its 
thick impervious, husk, it is almost imperishable, 
and will keep for years without alteration. The 
operation of husking is performed by the wdtnen 
in large wooden mortars, with pestles of the same 
material. 

The fecundity of rice depends so much upon- 
circymstances, ?hat it is not possible to state a 
general result. We have to consider the qxali^ of 
the soil,—the mode of husbandry pursued,-^ and 
the nature of the gi’ain, whether the larger and, 
more productive, or the smaller and less produc¬ 
tive. • 

s 

Rice cultivated in a viigiii soil, by burning the 
trees, underwood, and grass, will, under favourable 
circumstances, give a return of five and twenty and 
thirty fold. Of mountain rice cultivated in ordinary 
upland arable lands, fifteen fold may be looked 
u])on as a good returii/ In fertile soils, when one 
crop a year only is taken, marsh rice will yield a 
return of twenty-five seeds. K '_ich a double crop 
is taken, not more than fifteefiW sixteen can be 
expected. In the fine* province of KSdu, an 
Rnglish acre of good land, yielding annually one 
green crop, and a crop of rice, was fouyd to pro¬ 
duce of the* latter 641 lbs. avoirdupois* oj^ clean 
grain, I 9 the light sandy but well watered lands 
of the province of Matarsm, where it is the com¬ 
mon practice to exact two crops of rice yearly. 
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nithout any fallow, au acre was found to yield uo 
jnore than lbs. avoirdupois of clean rice, or 
ai» annual produce of 570 lbs.. These are the 
results of several trials made by myself. 

Jkfier rice; Maize or Turkey corn (^Zea Maiz) 
is the most, important production of agriculture a- 
moug*the great tribes of’thc Archipelago. The 
.word Jaguiig, which 1 imagine to be purely na¬ 
tive, is the term by which this plant is ki/owii {’rom 
one extremity of the Archipelago to auo‘ther. 
Tlieiv can, th6refoi’e, bu little do’ifbt, as in the case 
of rice, .that one tribe instructed all the rest iti its 

culture. As far as a matter of this nature is ca- 
« 

pable of demoiistratioii, it may, also be conjectur¬ 
ed, that maize jwas cultivated in the Indian islands 
before the discovery of America,and that the 
plant is an indigenous product. The name bears 
uo analogy to that of any language of America, 
although, in respect to their other exotic produc^t 
tiuns, whether animal or vegetable, cither the na« 
tivc term, or one which points at'the origin of 
them, is invariaoi)?i(preserved in the languages of 
the .Indian islaiuars. I need only enumerate 
the pepper plant,—l-the inango fruit,—the pulse 
called KttUaky—-(^Vliaseolue Max,') the sheep re- 


* “ It 1$ no longer doubteil among botanists,” says the 
Baron HunAoldt, “ that Maize, or Turkey corn, is'a ftus 
AmeriaRn grun, and that the .old continent received it from 
the new ,’’—Political KsiOij on New Spam, 
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jceivcd from the Hindus, the orange* and ground 
, pestachio received from China, the coffee received 
from Arabia, and the pine apple, tjie tobacco plant, 
the potatoc, and the Turkey (Gallo-pavus) re¬ 
ceived from America, througl# the medium of the 
European nations. ^ > 

Considered as an article of food, maize b(%7s the 
'■ame rank in the Indian islands in relation to rice; 
thafc oats or barley do to wheat in Euro{)e. It is 
^considered as ar^inferior jjr/iin, and^ in the riishcst 
parts of the country fonV,s but an inconsiderable 
portion of the food of the people. Of late year* 
the culture, in Java, has greatly increased with the 
increase of ]) 0 |juI.i?ion, and as the^ lands fitted for 
the culture of marsh rice had become scarce. CVer 
mountain rice, it has the advantage of being more 
fruitful and hardy. The use of dressings and a more 
skilful husbandry, in other respects, would, however, 
in a more improved state of society, give the moun¬ 
tain rice a superiority,* since,, as an article of nou¬ 
rishment, it is confessedly more agreeable. * Maize 
grows luxuriantly in every col—tM:y of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and in every climate jbf it, as well in the 
hot plains on the level of the ocean and^ under the 
equator, as in the highest elevations, in which the 

labours of agriculture arc pursued.’^ . It thrives 

• * 

^ .* l^aize,does not suffer from cold until the pean tenipcN^ 
rature falls to 45“ of Fahrenheit, and no heat is injurious 
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tolerably al^o in very indifferemt'soils, and witH 
Kttlc care. Several varieties of it are known, but 
in an agricultui'al view, like the mountain and 
inarsli ncc, the most important distinctions de¬ 
pend on the‘periods they take to come to maturi¬ 
ty. The smaller grain reqniits but five mouths 
to ripSh ; the lai*gcr takes seven. 'I’lieir respe<*- 
tive prodaetiveness is in this proportion. 

Maize, like mouutain rice, is sometimes cnltfvat- 
ed as a fugitive crop ii\ forest lan^s, alter llie trees 
and grass have been burnt. Now ami then it is' 
<mken as* a .second crop in the dry season from marsh 
rice lands, but the most usual mode of (iiltiue i'* in 
upland arable lapds. The most usii.il M‘ason for 
sowing is the dry season, but such is tin; hardihood 
of the plant, and the equality of tlie climate, that it 
is frequently sown and reaped at every •-eason of 
the year. 

Maize, in the agricultural economy of the Indian 
iJanders, is,never separated Irom the ear, or re¬ 
duced'to meal for the piirpase of being stored. 
ITiisis, because it^'hs never become in the Indian 
islands an article fcf general trafiic and demand. 
In a few cases it is di*icd in the car, and transport¬ 
ed in this bulky and expensive form from one dis¬ 
trict to auQthdr, but more commonly it is consum¬ 
ed on^he spot, either in its fresh state, or by boil¬ 
ing the entire grains in the manner of rice. . . . 

Indian corn is the most productive of all grains 
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In the Indian islands it is so carele‘-sly, cultivated, 
• * • ^ 
and indifferent lands are so commonly assigned to it,. 

, (hat the full amoijnt of its fecundity cannot be dis¬ 
played. In the province of K3du*in Java, I find 
that four and five hundred-fold are not an uiffre- 
quent retnrfi. In poorer lauds the retqms are of¬ 
ten found not to exceed* sixty aivl seventy jjeeds, 
hut one hundrc*d may be looked upon as a fair 
■ average in*the coinmon modes of cultures in vciy or- 
diii.nV lands. • 

’ Maize is remarkable for* the local inequality of 
ils growth. It grows in the same field in .patches,, 
thriving luxuriantly in one spot, and almost totally 
failing in another. , From repeated trials made by 
myself in the thin soil of Matarq^n in Java, I 
found that an English acre of land, which atiiirded 
a double crop, yielded of the smaller grain 
Ibh. avoirdupois of i lean maize for each {‘rop, or 
S18.5 lbs. annual produce. This was of grain 
^vhich did not yield aliove a hundred-fold for tll^ 
seed. * * . 

Millet* and other small grainy arc ^’aised in the 
Indian islands in very small quiy Allies, and do pot, 
therefore, deserve particular notice. 

A variety of pulses form an important*article of 
(he husbandry of Java, and tho other western parts 
of the Archipelago. In Java, they ai'e piiuc-ipally 
cultivated as green crojis in the dry scasoy,*in sue’ 
cession to marsh rice, in lands artificially irrigated. 

\ a 
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The whole class of leguminous plaiits are called by 
the generic name Kachang. ’ 

Tlie most commonly cultivated as green crops, 
are two broad leaved plants called Kachang KddiUcy 
CPliaseolus vtax,) and Kachang Ijo, (Phaseolus 
radialus.) The name of iLe first is a >.ord of the 
Telinga language, from which 1 ii/er, that it has 
been introduci'd from India in comparatively recent 
times. The obligations of the Imliaii islanders to 
the Hindus, in matters of substantial utility, are not 
gi'etil. Except pepper aUd cotton; there is no useful 
vegetable production Known by a Sanskrit name, 
artd, except the variety of pulse now mentioned, and 
j)crhaps the mango, none knoun by any Hindu word 
whatever. We must naturally su])pose from this, 
that the Indian islanders were in possession of all 
the useful plants now known to them before their 
ac([Haintam*e w ith the Hindus, or at least that their 
knowledge ol’agi’iculture was acxpiired without the 
assistance ol’the Indian colonists. The Knddle is a 
hardy grain. After the rice crop is off the ground, 
the seed is sow':»> ,'Uiong the stubble without any 
other prcparatiMij^of the land than a temporary 
suf)niursion iti watt\. 

The Kachang Jjo, or gyeen pulse, is a superior 
grain to the last, but is more delicate, and requires 
more ear<! in the culture. The Chinese colonists 
manufacture Soy from it, and it is for their con¬ 
sumption chiefly that it is raised. Of the KMuie 
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ten seeds arc considered a good retiiriy and of the 
other about seven may be an average. 

‘ In the Indian islands, there are cultivated a great 
variety of plants with nutritive roofs. The princi¬ 
pal are the yam, the sweet pot!\^oe, the Icdntang, or 
Java potat(R?, the arrow root, and the common’po- 
tatoe. 

The yam, o\*ignarne of America, ("Dioscorea 
alata,) known hi the western parts of»t1ie Archi¬ 
pelago by the name of WA, or Uwi, in the yernati 
called Ima, in the Macassar Lamr, in Amboyna 
I7('h, and in lianda Lutu, a'ppear'i to be indigenous^ 
in the Indian islands, and to have been cultivated 
from time immemorial. The varieties are very 
numerous. The yam frequently gfqws to the enor¬ 
mous volume of forty and fifty [louuds weight, it 
affords liut a coarse and rather insi])id aliment, and 
is not much sought after by the natives. It is 
chiefly cultivated in the poorer countries of the 
Archipelago, where tl^p cereaha are scarce or t im- 
knoivn. 


* # 

* Several of the smaller isjMids aie called after the name 
of this plant, and are known by it from the ^earliest ac¬ 
quaintance of Europeans vr/lli the Archipelago. 

f In locis ubi orjza crescit, ubium^ parum^ vel fere vix 
Golitur. la Java et Baleya magis cx oblectamenfb, e^d ob- 
sonium quam ex necessitate, a Celebc vero, et Bodtona uBii 
I'ultura quam maxime exercotur, ac porro per Moluccas, 
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A moi'e valuable and more extensively cultivat- 
.cd root is tlie iTit'eet potatoe, which, after maize, 
constitutes the most important ntatcrial of the vc* 
gctablc food of'the Indian islanders of the west. 
Tliij Js the* Baiates of America, and the Con- 
volvulus batatas of botanists. Tn Ja^a, it is cid* 
tivated in oi’diiiaiy upland arable, or, in the dry 
season, as a green crop in succession to rice. The 
sweet potatoc of that island is flic finest I ever 
met wbh. Some are frequently of several pbunds 
weight, and now and then have been found of 
the enormous weight of fifty pounds. The svveet« 
ness is not disagreeable to the palate, though 
considerable, and they contain a large portion 
of farinaceous, matter, being as mealy as the best 
of our own potatoes. Tlie natives are fond of 
them, and in all the stalls and booths of the mar- 
ket'places, they are exposed for sale ready cooked, 
as well as in their raw state. 

* There can be little doubt but thivS plant was in- 
trodu/^ed by Europeans, from the names which it 
receives in eyery one of the native langua^s. The 
Malays somctime^\call it Batata, but the Am- 
boynesc, the peoplo of Tcraati, of Amboyna, and 
Banda, iflore frequently designate it the Casti¬ 
lian, that is, the Spanish yam. The people of Bali 

---- 

Amboynsftn, et Banilam, usque in cunctas insulas ad Eunim 
hitas^ inimo* usque ad Novam Guinean).”— Hah, 
^mb, Tom. V. p. .^17. 
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^nd Java havb dropped the generic term, and the 
latter corrupt Castela into CS>tcla. 

A tuberoiis root, COcymum tuberosum,J fre¬ 
quently cultivate<l in Java, and much resembling in 
appeai’ance the American potatoe, is called in*the 
language oT the country Kiintav". It is small, 
round, and contains much farinaceous mattsf^ but 
has no great flavour j it is an inhabitant .of the hoi * 
plaiqs. * * * 

The poisonous Manioc America CJatropha 
manihot) has been introduced into the Indian is¬ 
lands, and may be seen growing wild in tho liedgos,* 
but the natives of these countries, possessed of such 
a variety of vegetable food superior to that which 
the manioc aftbrds, put no value tq>on it, and do 
not cultivate it. The name by which it is known, 
Uhi Btilanda ,'' would seem to infer that it was in¬ 
troduced by the Dutch, and, at all events, points 
out that it was introduced by Europeans. 

A species of Dioicorea (Dioscorea tryphylla} 
exists abundantly in the wild state throughov>( the 
Archipelago, and is occasionally cultivated for use. 
The name of this plant in Malay and Javanese is 
Gadung. In each of the other dialects of the Ar¬ 
chipelago, it is known* by a distinct an^ peculiar 
name, which it is unnecessary to repeat. This 
plant, like the Manioc, requires a tedious didvifica- 
.tion.. 


* A corruption of Holland. 
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A great tariety of aroid plmts f-ArumJ exists in 
■ the Archipelago, 'llie one chiefly cultivated is the 
Arum esculenhm of Linnaeus. Xhe husbandry of 
this plant is practised in upland soils, and is chiefly 
pursued where the vereal gramina arc scarce. In 
the rich lands of the central atul casfi?m part of 
Java, Ve rarely, for example, see it, but in the poor- 

• er lands of the west it is very frequent. The arrow 
root is callhd in Javanese Talas, in Malay Kt{la(li, 
in .Tertiati Bete, in ^’^boynese Imn, aiul iii the 
language of Banda KftSu. From this diversity of 

♦ mme we pronounce it to be an indigenous product 
of the Archipelago. 

Of the plants, of temperate regions affording ma¬ 
terials of subsistence introduced into the Indian 
islands, the number is small, and the production 
very limited. The plains are too hot for tliem, 
and tlicir successful cultivation seems in Java to 
require an elevation of 4tJ(X) feet above the level of 
tlhe sea. Java is thq only vdnntry in which they 
are at present raised, because the only country pos¬ 
sessing elevated ti’acts of land in which liairopeans 
have- colonized, however imperfect that coloniza¬ 
tion. When, undt'r a wise system of colonial ad¬ 
ministration, Europeans ar^ pennitted freely to co¬ 
lonize, we m&y expect an extensive cultivation of 
all tk&ir favourite materials of subsistence. 

Wheats which the Malays, who only 'know it'by 
name, call Gandum^ after the Persisms, is called 
by ,tlie Javanese, who have been instructed by Eu- 
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>t>pcans in the culture .of it, by the Dutch name of 
Trigo. It is cultivjited by the Javanese precisely, 
in the same manner in which they cultivate moun¬ 
tain rice, and, before the car is formed, a field of 
the one is not to be distinguiaJjed fresn the ortier. 
From the igftoraiit mid careless culture piwsued in re¬ 
gard to it, the grain is dul'k-colour<ed, small, ^nd of 
inferior quality.* A more skilful husbandry would . 
redress tlitse dcleets, but it is probable that the cold 
regions of the elevated tracts of Java inaj^always 
ho used to greater advantage in raising other'pro¬ 
ductions, than in growing wheat, ns the. Indian* 
islands lie so near to Jlengal, the cheap/!st countiy 
in the world for wheat, and from whence, from its 
vicinity, it is probable it may alvvaysjiic more cheap¬ 
ly imported than reared at home. 

'fhe Dutch of very late years have introduced 
the American potatoe (So/anum tuherosmi) into 
.lava. Such is the supiucncss of the European 
colonists, and their ihipcrfect occupation of theSe 
countries, that* the event cannot be dated farther 
back tha^lt thir-ty years. In Malay, the potatoe is 
called Ubi Kuropoy or the European yam, and in 
.lavanese Ktmtang IXoldkda, or the Dutch K&n- 
lang, names which sufficiently de^ribc *its origin, 
'fhe potatoe reared in Java is of good ske and ex¬ 
cellent quality, being, 1 think, more delfcate^ fla- 
yohred tliqn those raised in Europe', and iQucb supe¬ 
rior to those cultivated it) any part of Hindustan. 
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They groBr abundantly without dressings, and al- 
joiost indiscriminately at every season of the year, so 
that the care of storing them is imncccssary, and 
the fresh root is ready for the table at every sea- 
son# During the !^ritish possession of the island, 
the culture, was greatly extended from 'the increas¬ 
ed deinand for them, and* within the last few years 
the natives of the mountains ana of the valleys 
near them have begun to use thcnl as am article of 
diet. JI3ut as the production of this root is 'on- 
fined to the high lands, and the quantity of food 
yielded,^by them from a given quantity of land and 
laliour, is much smaller than afforded by other tube¬ 
rous roots, as the yam, the ar^m, and, above all, 
the sweet pot^ne or BatateSt it is evident they 
can never become, in those climates, an article of 
general consumption. 

In the same mountainous lands in which the 
potatoe and wheat are cultivated, are grown in 
much perfection some of the garden stuil& of Eu¬ 
rope.. llie most successfully raiseffare artichokes, 
cabbages, and peas. Hie carrot has not Succeeded 
so ^ell. Turnips were only introduced by the 
English, who also introduced water-cresses, which 
latter thrive with a most extraordinary luxuriance, 
not only in the LUls but in the hottest plains. 

Tj^e natives of the Indian islands cultivate a 
V^ety of indigenous culinary plants, the mqst hn- 
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^oi'tant of wblc]|} are the cucumber, i^d the chiti, 
or cap&icum. 

The cucumber^ (Timun) is extensively cultivated 
hi fields, like the more ordinary productions of 
agi'iculturc; in Java frequently as a second crop in 
the dry season in succession to rice. ,The natives 
are partial to them, and coEfsuiq,e them iv olarge 
quantities. * 

‘The onion, fi’om its native name Mawang, ap* 
pe UR to be an indigenous product of th^ Indian 
‘islands, but it is a native of the hiHs and tracts of 
moderate elevation, and nbt of the ^plains, where 
it does not thrive. In the elevated lands of 
it is extensively cultivated, and forms an article of 
trade between these and the plainS,^and, indeed, of 
considerable exportation from the island to the 
neighbouring countries. 

The capsicum or chili is a native of the Indian 
islands, and constantly found in its wild state. It 
is called by difierent pames in the difiPerent lan¬ 
guages ; thusf in the Javanese it is LOmbok, Jn the 
Malay *Chabai, in the Bali Tabiq. Rumphina 
tells us, indeed, that the capsicum is called jOhili 
by tlic natives, and hence he argues its American 
origin; but, I imagine this learned and'Jndefatiga- 
ble person must have been misled .by the barba¬ 
rous jargon of tlic European colonists o^ ‘Am^yna, 
for uo such name as this is known in scaf genuihe 
'dialect 0 ^ the Archipelago. The same variety of 
names will be found to prevail with all the useful 
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plants Jbm^ abundantly in their:^ •wild states as 
jbhe rattan, the bamboo, the banana, and the 
Aren palm, (Dorassus gotmt(us,') while the 
higher clasbos of vegetable productions, as the 
cerorilift and •farinaceous roots, which, as in other 
countries, can rarely be tracutl to theii^'wild state, 
and bt^ve only bqpn Inult^plicd by ibc industry of 
man, will be found distinguished b]^ the same name 
in every language of the Archipellkgo. *The irir'e- 
rence to be drawn from this curious fact, sb of- 

li I , f 

ten adverted to in this work, is, that, through* 
^the civiliaatipn and influence of one tribe, the 
culture of the higher classes of vegetable food, 
with other matters of improvement, was commu¬ 
nicated to thf * rest. In the less populous dis¬ 
tricts, the capsicum is cultivajtcd in gardens, 
but in the mure populous in fields, like the com¬ 
mon proiluctions of agriculture. The chili is a 
hardy plant that will grow almost any where, 
Oalture ap^iears to increase its‘size, but to diminish 
its pungency. The natives of the* country, who 
have'littlc tas^e for black pepper, for cloved or nut¬ 
megs, the abundant pi’oductions of their country, and 
so much in request among foreigners, use immense 
quantities * of the capsicum, the consumption of 
which is as univeisal, and perhaps equal in quanti¬ 
ty to ^hafe-Jtf salt. 

' Anioiif|P%ie Indian islanders there is a.gi^eat 
consumption of oil as an article of food, increased 
by the total absence of any substitute drawn from 

H 
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the animal kingdom. ^ Tlie plants afford oil, 
either for food or the arts, are piincipally the. 
Coconut, the Orofind PesUchio, the Palma Christi, 
and Sesamum. 

'ITie coconut tree (('ocos micifQra')<\s cnltiwtcd 
from one extremity of the Indian islands to the 
other, but, like the otluA* more valuable produc¬ 
tions which aftbfd nutriment to man, is not disco- , 
vefable i» its wTid state. In the small* uninhabit¬ 
ed Klands’ near the coasts of larger ones, i;oconut 
trees arc found in great quantities’on the shores 
but never in the interior, which shews tJipy hav^ 
been floated accidentally to the former from the 
main-land,—that tjiey arc self-propagated,—and 
not indigenous in these situations.** }}y one or other 
of the terms Kalapa and Nyor, and sometimes 
by both, the coconut is known in every coun¬ 
try of the Indian islands from Sumatra to the 
Philippines; nay, these names extend even to 
Madagascar and the* Friendly Islands, with othPr 
portions of Australasia. How wonderful tOk dis¬ 
cover this usefid plant silently prop^ated over 
many thousand leagues, among hundred^ of 
barbarous tribes of dissimilar languages, whose 
very names and situations arc unknowh to each 
other! The coconut grows most quickly, most 
luxuriantly, and to'the greatest size, neat th^ sea 
ccM>t.. The size of the tree and ffuit dipilnish as 
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we go into ^lie interior, and in tli.e higher ’iuoun> 
tains the tree is long in bearing iruit, and the fruit 
is of a dwarlish size.^ In lands favourable to its 
growth it produces fruit in live years. It is grown 
generally in the irregular gardens which surround 
the cottagCi^ of the peasantry, of which, for utili¬ 
ty and-omamentr it is thd most distinguished pro- 
. duction. It is for the pulp of the nut that it is 
almost exclusively grown. This pulp, in its «;ai-ly 
stages, is used in the cookery of the na'tives* in a 
greats variety of fonns, and when the nut is in a 
/]^eater ^tate'of maturity, the oil is extracted from 
it. This oil is the most esteemed, and costly of 
all that is in common use among the Indian island¬ 
ers. When fipshly expressed it is pure and taste¬ 
less, but soon acquires a rancidity not disagreeable 
to the natives of the country, but extremely oden- 
sive to Europeans. It is too expensive for burn¬ 
ing, and is, therefore, almost exclusively used as an 
edible oil. The fibrous husk of the coconut is 
seldom in th'c Indian islands converted, as in Cey¬ 
lon and the Maldives, into cordage, because the 
fine country they inhabit affords other better and 
cheaper materials. .Neither is the shell used, ex¬ 
cept amodg the more savagb tribes, for culinaiy or 

• , 

.♦ said a 90 untrymaii at Z»ayc, if 1 plant a coco- 

DUt (!xpect to reap the fruit of it; but in LabUn\ 

districti 1 should only plant for my grcat-grand-child- 
— Marsden^s Sumatra, p. 86* 
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i»ther purposes#* a practice superseded Ijy their 
cheap pottery and the use of metallic vessels. 

Next to the coconut tree, the most considerable 
source of the supply of oil is the groundjpestojcMOf 
(Arachh hypogwa.') This is*soraetimes called by 
the natives tanah, or ground •pulse, occa¬ 
sionally Kachang Japan, or Japanese pulSe* but 
more frequently Kachang China, or Chinese pulse, ’ 
from whi(*h last name it is to be implied fhat the pro¬ 
duct ion was introduced by the Chinese. At what 
’period this happened isnot Hctemiined, but I strong¬ 
ly suspect it was long after the establishment "of 
Europeans in the Archipelago, andthat the Chinese, 
who, under the auspices of the I^utch, first culti¬ 
vated the sugar cane for the manufacture of sugar, 
oultivated at the same time, as in their own coun¬ 
try, the gromid pestachio, to afford an oil-cake for 
dressing the cane lands. From this subsidiary and 
local employment it may have spread more general¬ 
ly among the natives*of the i\rehipelago. 

The ground nut is the hardiest and one of the 
most vafuable of all the productions of Javanese 
husbandry. It is usually grown in common* dry * 
arable lands, and will, indeed,’thrive tolerably well 
in such indifferent soil/ as are, without a more im¬ 
proved system of management than’is.nbw prac¬ 
tised, unfit fdr the growth of almost any othesipro- 
^itetien. . 

The natives express the oil by a tedious and ex- 
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pensive process not worth detailing, but the Chir 
•nese have instructed them in a more intelligent 
method, which consists in grinding the seeds in a 
simple mill, consisting of two wooden rollers mov¬ 
ed Py the l^our of cattle. The cake which re¬ 
mains aftcp expression is used by the f!hinese as a 
dressing to canc lands, as already mentioned, and 
in the lands attached to their maniifactories of su¬ 
gar, we sdb the culture of the cane and ground 
pes/^aclrio judiciously conibined, as well with thi^ 
view'as to relieve the lap3 by the occasional interven- 
•ti)n of« gi'ccn crop. The leaf of the ground pes- 
tachio resembles that of clover, and, like it, af¬ 
fords excellent (ood for cattle.' 'Hie oil is gene¬ 
rally confined to culinary uses. 

The Iticinus, or Palma Chrlsti, is the next most 
important of the plants which yield oil. It is very 
commonly knotvn in the languages of the Archi¬ 
pelago by the one name of Jarak^ yet is assert¬ 
ed I y Mr Marsdcnt(\be fouiidabundantly in its wild 
statqmn the coasts. * It is a hardy plant, and 
thrives alike ^n the burning plains and coldest parts 
of the mountains. This is the only plant whicli 
the Javanese almolst ever intermix in tlic same 
fields with other articles o}" cultivation. On this 
principlb .it 'is freijuently thinly intorspci'sed in 
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Helds of mouQtaJh rice^ with the growth or reapii^ 
of which it docs not materially interfere, 'fha 
castor oil is never, I think, used medicinally by 
the Indian islanders, but Is the principal material 
used in lamps. • ’ •, 

Of all t^c productions of the Archipelago the 
one which yields the findst edible oil is the* Ka~ 
naru This is a large handsome tree, which yields • 
a hut of tan oblong shape nearly of the size of a 
walntit. The kernel is as^(plicate as that<of ^fil¬ 
bert, and abounds in oil. 'This is one of the*most 
useful trees of the countries where it grows. TJj^ 
nuts are cither smoked and dried for pse, or the 
oil is expressed fropt them in their recent state. 
The oil is used for ail culinary purposes, and is 
more palatable and finer than that of the coconut. 
The kernels, mixed up with a little sago meal, are 
made into cidees and eaten as bread. The Kitnari is 
a native of the same country with the sago tree, and 
is npt found to ^tln? westward. In Celebes aftd 
Java it has been introduced in inodcrn •times 

t 

througlf the medium of traffic. * 

One impoitant and singular article remains^o be 
described, the Sago Palhi, {Metroxyhn sagu,) a 
tree from which the inh&bitautsof the easfemportion 
of the tndjan Archipelago derive the /ariuaceous 
nutriment which other nations of the wdrld «Jerive 
from the Cereal gramina, or farin&ceous i^bts. The 
‘description, which is useful to our present purpose. 
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may be very shortly given, ipixcept the Nipa, it is 
kt stature the humblest of the palm tribe, its ex< 
trcme height seldom exceeding thirty feet; and, ex¬ 
cept the Qomuti, it is the thickest or largest, a full 
gro^i tree Being with difficulty clasiied between^ 
both arms. In the early period of its growth, and 
before the stem has formed, this palm has all the 
appearance of a bush of many shoots. Until the 
stem has attained the height of live or six fc|^tj it 
is cpverod with sharp spines, which ailbrd it protec¬ 
tion against the attack ‘of the wild hog, or other 
4 ippredation. • When, ivom the strength and ma¬ 
turity of thie wood, this protection is no longer ne¬ 
cessary, the spines drop off. Before the tree has 
attained its full growth, and previous to the fonna- 
tion of the fruit, the stem consists of a thin hard 
wall, about two inches thick, and of an enormous 
volume of a spongy medullary matter, like that of 
alder. * It is this medullary matter which affords 
the edible iarina, which is f/ie brqad of the isljand- 
ers. - As the fruit forms the farinaceous medulla 
disappears, and when the tree attains full tnaturity,’ 


■ Extoilus trunci lignum, potius cortex duos tantum 
crassus e$t digitos,<:-Ueliqua interior pars, repleta cst al¬ 

ba, humiday-ac fungosa medulla, quam omnipotens Cirator 
hiscc^ndigenis concessit loco otyzo seu alius frumenti, qp 
quibus panfs pinsitur uti infra indicabitur.'^^Auin/iAii Ber- 
iariuHt Ambmmnie, Tom. t. p. 73. 
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the stem is no more than a hollow shelj. The ut¬ 
most age of the tree does not exceed thirty years.. 
The sago palm is-an inhabitant of low marshy situ¬ 
ations, and does not grow in dry or mountainous 
places. A good sago plantation, orfotest, is if .bog 
knee-deep. V There is but one species of this 
palm, but four varieties, Vis.—^th» cultivated,-^-the 
wild ,—one distinguished by the length of the spines 
on* the bthnches,—and one altc^ether destitute of 
spide^. which last is usua^y, called by the*natjves 
the Female sago. The first and fast afford the 
best farina, the second a hard medulla^ from whii^ 
the farina is difficultly extracted, anih the thirds 
which has a comparatively slender trunk, an in¬ 
ferior quantity of farina. • 

The sago, like other palms, is propagated from 
the seed or frait, which is of inconstant shape and 
size, from that of a prune to that of a pigeon's, and 
that of a pullet's egg. 

Hie true nature 'country of the sago palm djp- 
pears to be ^t portion of the Archipelago in 
which tfie easterly monsoon is the boisterous and 


* Arbor haec optime ci^it ia caenoso seiiaqiuoso solo, ubi 
dd genua limo imiuerguntur homines. 'In sabulosis quidem 
crrscit etiam locis, si mode sint hunudi, hibcqiie nuliac sagu 
nrboris silfoe afleo sunt minufee^ ubi non unus bltcrve aquas 
rivpliys adests’’--wi{«»i^i8 Herbarium ^Amboinenff^ ufoin/l- 
77. # ^ 
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rainy one. ^ This geographical ratjge embraces the 
eastern portion of Celebes and Borneo,—to the 
north the island of Mindanao,—to the south Timur, 
and to the east' New Guinea. It is most abun¬ 
dant in the islands ^nost distinguished for the pro¬ 
duction of the clove and nutmeg, ani^-its geogra¬ 
phical (listributicy^ seems eo>cxtensive with that of 
these spices. The great island of Ceram is, of all 
others, tliemost distinguished tor the production of 
the sagQ ]ialm. Here it is found in immense fbrests 
in Its wild state. If tliis palm be an indigenous 
product of t,he westeni countries of the Archipe- 
1^0, as sometimes insisted upon, and not an exo¬ 
tic, it is a very rare one, and the pith is seldom 

extracted to be Used as bread. 

• • 

IVom attending to the various designations un¬ 
der which the sago palm is distinguished, some 
very curious and interesting infercuccs may be 
drawn. Of all the plants which afibrd a supply of 
nutritious farina for human, aliment, the sago af¬ 
fords at once the rao'st obvious, easy, and abundant 
one. The pjth of the tree, when groundndown in 
a mortar, deposites the fai'ina, at once, without diffi¬ 
culty. Unlike, alsq, to the other great sources of 
farinaceous food, it exists in nature in great a- 
bundauce, and it is probable, such is the extent of 
the nativeYorests of it, that ages must have passed 
mvay before the Urst savage inhabitants were ne- 
ce^ate^ to have recourse to any mode of culture. 
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,The sago palm* is not, therefore, as ini the 'case of 
. the cerealia and the other useful and nutritive 
plants, multiplied only by the industry of man, 
through the instruction of one tribe, known every 
where by one common nantebut each *tribe 
has its owd^ vernacular term for it, and vpry com* 
monly a distinct one for thei> farina obtained 
from it. Thus, in the Temati languagp, the tree * 
is called *Huda, in that of Amboyna, the tree ha- 
pidfflnd the farina Sagu-jmruka ; hi Banda,* the 
tree is called Roniiho, and the farina Sangyera ; 
in Macassar the tree is cafled Ramlfiyaf •and the 
farina Palehu; and in the Mindanao language 
the tree receives' the denomination of LdU, This 
diversity of speech in the languagea>f the people in 
whose country the sagd^^m is indigenous, may 
be contrasted with its meagreness in that of those in 
whose country the palm is either little known or 
an exotic. The term, both for the tree and for 
the farina, in all4;he l^guages of the western tribes 
of the Archij^lago is sagu,* which appears to be 
nothing more than an abbreviated form of the Am- 
boyneseterm for thermo. This is just*what* 
strangers would naturally do. They took the 
name of the commodity in- its hupiliar commercial 
form, and, ignorant of distinctions, gave the name 


• . * The Malays sometimes give the Macassar uSme of Ram* 
bitfa to tlie tree. 
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of a part to Che whole. In Java liiave never seen 
the sago tree, except when cultivated as an object 
of curiosity, and, it is there considered always as an 
exotic. 

‘ It* remains to givd a sketch of the sago harvest. 
If I may use such an expression, and t^e modes of 
preparifig the Jafine for consumption, with the se- 
• condary ures to which this palm is ^nplicd. There 
is no regular fixed season for extracting^^the j>ith, 
which i!> taken as occasion requires, and as the" in* 
dividual trees become ijipe. The length of time 
m which this'happens depends on the nature of the 
soil in which the sago grows. Fifteen yeara may 
probably be reckpned an average time for the tree 
to come to maturity. It ^ not, however, by a cal* 
culation of the tree’s i^e, but by its appearance, or 
by an actual experiment on the pith, that the pe¬ 
riod of maturity is determined. The inhabitants 
of the Moluccas mark six stages in the progress of 
the maturity of the medullary matter, the earliest 
of wlrich is marked by the appearance of an efflo¬ 
rescence of a' mealy appearance on the branches, 
and vhc last by commencement of fructification. 
The pith may be extract^ in any of these stages, 
and sometimes the natives, trusting to their expe¬ 
rience, proceed to the harvest from the mere appear¬ 
ance >vhich‘ the tree presents. More frequently, how¬ 
ever, a bole is borW in the trunk, and some of the. 
pith actually extracted, and its maturity examiuedr 
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'When the pith W asccfitained to be rip(^ the tree is 
.cut down near the root, and the trunk subdivided, 
into portions of ‘Six or seven feet long, each of 
which is split into two parts. From these the me¬ 
dullary matter is cxti’acted, which^ with an in'^|ru- 

mcnt of ban^oo or hard wood, is forthwith reduced 

• • 

to a powder liko^saw-dust. 'I'he-process of aeparat- 
ia^ the./a[n>w.1jiora the accompanying byan and fi- ■ 
laments i^ simple and obvious, and consists merely 
in Dn;iing the powdered modulla with wader, iind 
passing the water chargcd'with the farina tlirbugh 
a sieve at one end of the trough in which .the mix* 
ture is made. The water so charged .is made to 
pass into a second vessel, where the farina falls to 
the bottom, and, alter two or more edulcorations, 

IS fit for use. Tins is the raw sago meal, which 


* The process ilcbciibed hi the tevt is that practised in tho 
Moluccas. That practised 91 IMiridando is somewhat ditier, 
ent. Dampiei descnf)es it in his j^onied simple and happy 
manner. “ The Talleys,’* says he, arc well moistened with 
pleasant firooks, and small rivers of delicate*water, and have 
trees of divers sorts flourishing and green all the year. The 
trees in general arc very larg^ and most of them are of kinds 
unknown to us. There is iXc sort which deserves particular 
notice, called by the natives Libby treesL These grow wild 
in great gro\cs of five or six miles b^ th^ side> ol the 
rivers. Of thcl^e frees sago is made, which the jfoor country 
pe<2pi^' cat instead of bread thiee or funs months iA I ho* 

*This trecj for its body and shape is much like fhc Palmetto 
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keeps; without further preparatioiH a month. For 
.further use, this meal is made into cakes, which 
keep a long time. These cakes are formed in 
moulds of earthenware, divided into compartments. 
Th^! moulds are^ first heated, and the dry meal be¬ 
ing thrown into them, a hard cake if formed in a 
few minutes, so* ihat' one heating of the moulds 
serves to hake several series of cakes. These cakes, 
according ‘to the country in which they^'are made, 
are of various forms asid sizes. ITiose of iVpibojr- 
na are half a foot long, and three or four inches 
«hroad ;"<tho^ of Ceram much larger, and exces¬ 
sively hard' These cakes, strung on a filament of 
cane, are the form in which the sago is chiefly ex¬ 
posed for salecin the markets, and that in which the 
largest proportion of it is consumed. A consider¬ 
able quantity of the sago meal is also consumed in 

t-ee, or the cabbage tree, but n(>t^o tall as the latter. The 
bark and wood is hard and (bin, like a^ell, and full of white 
pltlubke the pith of an alder. This tree they cut down, and 
gplit it in the ibiddle, and scrape out all the pith, which they 
beat lustily with a wooden pestle, in a great mortar, or 
trough, and then put i# into A cloth, or strainer, held over 
a trough, Ijaving nothing in tbit cloth but alight sort of husk, 
which they throw*ai^y ; but that which falls into the trough 
settles ina^hort time to the bottom like mud, and then they 
drai» off the water, and take up the muddy "substance, where. 
*with they^make cakes, which being baked, proses v^ry.good 
brobd.”—Vol.I.p. 
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the fqnn of a pap ov>panado, which is coiftmonly 
. eaten with a fish soup prepared for the purpose. V 
For exportation,this finest sago meal is mixed with 
water, and the paste is rubbed into small grains of 
the size and form of coriander sQeds.* Tliis % the 
- — 1 - 1 - 1 --- 

* This favourite dish of the natives of the spice islands is 
flcscribed as folloa^s by liuniphius: Nunc qftoque ai^enius 
dc litjrabili jpulto Papeda ej usque preparationc ; qui cibus est 
n*diculus quidem spectatoribug, dkdicati tamen sapiflris, i^que^ 
sequenti preparatur modo ; aebipe recentis farina? sagu^man* 
tfC maiiipuiam^ per paries infdndu aquae CjAllidsp coniinjijp 
agita^ statim turn acquins tcuacem pelJucidam pultcm coctuin 
amylum rcfercntein, qua? Portugallico vocabufo Papeda did- 
tur, Amboinensibus JCappin vocata, utque hasc puis grate co- 
medatur, paratum debrt esse condimcntufti cx jure pisduin 
Bocassan dictum^ cx succo limonum acido, arumatibusque 
coufectum, cujus pauca pars palellas plauas infunditur, sen 
concha* preserfim Nautali Majoris seu folio Scutellaria pri- 
ma cujus folia instar patins uatura formavit, dein Papeda 
tenuibus baciilis tarn diu agititur donee grumulus adhej’eat 
qui praedicto impoviiftur coD(iimcn/um, quantumeupque vcli- 
mus, grumuli enim condiinento obducti non sibi aggUtinan- 
tuF) iiqife turn sine mastiratioue sorbillando^ quam calide fieri 
possit, ingcruntur, frigid! cnim natiseosi sunt, hoeque puls^ 
Papeda tali hiimectata condiinento est grati saporis, appeU- 
turn cxcitaos, paucuni ?ero nutrimentiim, ac piox digeritUFi 
ita ut, licet ph no yentre a niciisa recedamus, intra unam al« 
tcramve lioram consumptis sit: Gralissimus cst cibus iis, qui 
untecedenti int^briati fucrunt die, vapoics enim llissipat, nau- 
sam l^cvit gulam, atquc nausc^abundo .qjpetitiura hxcitat ven- 
tricnlo.*^—iiwmp/irt Herbarium Amboinenset 'rom. I. p. 80. 
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appearance of sago which we {dwayasee, and is toe, 
well known to require further description. In 
whatever way prepared* farina of the sago is in¬ 
ferior in quality to the Cerealia, and the superio*^ 
lity of the latter is osufficiently confessed by the 
preference shewn to them even by the nj^Lives of the 
sago, countries thc«rj*^jves. ^ 

The different portions of the sago palm are ap¬ 
plied to various economical uses. The hard wood of 
the trunk, called Kurui'ung, is used in their build¬ 
ings, and in their bridges,'as well as in making large 
tfpiighs, apd Such vessels. I'lie stem of the branch, 
called Gaba-gabatVihviih. is deeply channelled on the 
upper surface, is of still more general application, 
lieing used in hqu’se building, in fortilication, and in 
the palings of gardens and other inclosures, llic 
leaf is in general use as thatch. The bran, or re¬ 
fuse of the pith, called Ela^ is used in feeding hogs. 
When thrown into heaps, it putriffes, and an edible 
mushroom of very delicate ‘quality grows on the 


* Forrest, after a long eulogy on sago bread, makes the 
^ following acknowledgment: “ ,1 must own my crew would 
hare preferred ncc, and Svben small stock which I car¬ 
ried fromB(dimbaHgttn^ uasnear expended, I hare heard them 
grumble and say,< * We must soon cat Papua bread.’"—For¬ 
rest’s Voyagt to New Guinea, Forrest’s men consisted chief- 
ly of fdalays, nativea of the western portion of the Archi- 
pelago;. 
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Jilcaps. In the.same }ieaps, as well as in the> decay¬ 
ed wood, a worm of a white colour, with a brown 
head, is generated, resembling a palmer>worat. 
The natives of the Moluccas, like the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, who held certain wood-worms dainties^ con- 
sider themy^reat delicacies, and somt; Europeans, 
who have conquered their drst^gUirsion, htgre«nter* 
cd into their tastes. 

*Qf the fecundity of the sago palm, we want 
means to* speak with precision. Rumpjiius^and 
Valentyn, with the inattention *to matters of 
this nature which charadterised their tjmes, a^ 
silent, and we cannot rely on more recent au¬ 
thorities. Tlie mass of nutritive matter afford¬ 
ed by the sago palm is certainl^' jirodigious, and 
far exceeds that of all other plants. Five and 
six hundred pounds weight, it appears, is not an 
unusual produce for one tree. Allowing, however, 
for the plants that perish, and for unproductive 
or barren ones^ 4 >erhap 8 we shall not err greatly if 
we take the Jverage rate of product at threq hun¬ 
dred pounds avoirdupois. Supposing each* tree, 
then, to be 10 feet asunder, as is practise(| with, 
the Mher larger palms,^j(ui English acre will con¬ 
tain 435 trees, and yield 120,5U0 pounds avoirdu¬ 
pois of raw meal, or above 8000 pounds a year. 
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KUSBA^DBY OF .A-W^ICIES OF NATIVi. T UXURy« 

* 

T/ie Areca Palfn,—The Sagnohe or GormiiH Palm^—Pnlhi 
Wine.—Sugar manuj'actuted from it .— GomutL^Sagf/^ — 
BehtI Pepper,-^ Gambtr.—'k''obneco, — Fruits. —77 /c ' Ba^ 
nana.—Epidermis manufactured into Cloth and Coidage, 
^^2'he Bread-fruit.—General Remarks oh the Culture of 
Fruits.o-^Thefiangustin.—TheDmian.~Thc Jack Finite 
-^The ChUmpMak.—The Mango.—Orange and Lone .— 
The Pine Apple.^The Jamhu.—The Guava.—The Pa^ 
paifa—The Custaid Apple.—The Duknh^ Langseh^ and 
Rtambia.—The Rambutan .— The Pomegranate .— The 
Tamarind.~Calabash. Gourd.*^Melons and Cuciimbers.~ 
European Fruits.—Flowers. 

Xhe subject of this c|iaptcr is 'a Yepid sketch of 
the husbandry of products yielding intoxicating 
or narcotic juices, and of the culture of fruiVs and 
flowers. 

beginning with the first Vpbdivision of this sub* 
ject, one of the most important articles is the Areca 
palm, (^Areca Catechu, L.) This tree is too well 
knowi\ to require any long description. It is a 
slender grtireful palm between thirty and forty feet 
high, which produces fniit at from five to six years 
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■eld, and usually continues to bear to its twenty- 
fifth year, when the leaves drop off and the tree 
perishes. The fruit is the only part of this palm 
applied to use, and it is eaten both in its unripe 
and mature state. In the former state it is green, 
succulent, \nd has a siHall cavity containing a lit¬ 
tle sweet-tastet} fluid ; in thc43ffer, it is df tlw^ze 
of a plumb, aiyl of an orange colour. The exterior' 
part is nqw a soft spongy fibrous matter* the interior 
a nucleus, resembling inehape, siz^, inteilial struc¬ 
ture and colour, a nutmeg, though usually larger 
and always harder. 'Ihe nut in this'state is a grclA 
object of commerce. Rumphius enumerates four 
cultivated and three wild varieties of this palm. 

The areca is a native of ^1 «he countries of 
Asia within the tropics, and is an indigenous pro¬ 
duct of all the Indian islands. Like all other in¬ 
digenous products found wild in abundance, it is 
found to be distinguished in each language by a 
distinct term, e^ery one of, which is native. In 
Javanese it is called Jambi, in Malay Ffnang^ 
in the Balinese Banda^ in the dTalects of Am- 
boyna Buah, Fua, aftd Huah, meaning •“ thtf 
ftiiit, par excellence j** inf Macassar RapOy jn 
Temati Hena^ —^thesc examples are sufficient. 
The word Areca, which, .throiigR the Portu¬ 
guese, has* been naturalized iu the pthcjr lan¬ 
guages of Europe, is originally’from the Telinga. 
The physical distribution of the areca palm is more 
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extensive, buii its geographical one'more limited 
than that of the coconut. It thrives at a greater 
distance from tlip sea, and in lands of greater 
elevation. It is propagated from the ripest 
seeds < 01 ' fruits, firs^t sdwn in beds, and afterwards 
transplanted.' 'iliese plantations are uf6ally close 
to tkc'vKlages, an&<.'ire highly ornamental. It 
thrives in ordinary soils, and in all situations, but 
the neighboifrhood of the sea is conducive' to the 
perfection of the^ fruit, and the warmer and lo.wer 
the land, the more rapidly does the tree advance to 
maturity. "In the climate of the Indian islands little 
care is required in weeding or watering this palm. 
No manure is cver^used, nor is tl>e culture of a prC' 
carious and c peasive nature, as in the countries of 
the Deccan. ' In the fifth and sixth year, as aU 
ready mentioned, the areca produces fruit, Tvhich 
appears in large bunches from three or four spa- 
dkcPt and the tree gives two crops, the whole an¬ 
nual produce amounting to, nbt'les&at an average 
tlian, l^urteen pounds. As areca palms are planted 
usually at the distance of seven feet and a half, it 
follows that the produce of -an acre is 10,841.5 lbs. 
avoirdupois. This explains ^e extiaordinary cheap¬ 
ness at whicli the grower is enabled to sell the 

Bifchaiuin’s Journey through Mysore, &c. the most \a. 
luable work 6n the statistics of IuiIm hitherto gtren to tEic 
public. 
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• uut, which is often ds low as half a diollar per pi¬ 
cul of lbs. avoirdupois. 

One of the most useful and aljundaiit of all the 
palms is the Satire or Gomuti, (Borassus go- 
mutus.) This affords the principal supply o^ that 
8accharine^ii<luor which, is used so nitfchby the na> 
tives as a beverage, or for :;iffe*cxtractiOn*'«f^ su¬ 
gar. The gopiuti is the thickest of all the palms,* 
but shorter than the coconut. It i)f readily dis¬ 
tinguished from all othor palms by its fude* and 
wild aspect.’*^ The fruits*, which are about t&e siac 
of a medlar, and of a triangulai’ form, grow from 
the shoots of fructification, on long stvmgs of three 
or four feet. The fruit is in such abundance that 
the quantity depending from a single .lioot is more 


* Rumphius gWes us the folloviing singular but accurate 
dlescription of the appearance of this palm ; Eodem fere 
modo ac Calappus cr^sejt. Ejus autem truncus crassior 
est, ac multo huidilior, et vix aJtior ad radicciu 

-jequalis iiec protuberans cujus coma airo-Tridis est, iifcomp* 
ta ct adspectu tristis, unde facile ab aliis diStinguitur arboru 
bus. Truncus in annulus i,^idem quodammoda est ^irisus^ 
insequales, et hirsiUus, qui p^r museum pluresque Filicum ct 
Polypodii species adco obsessi et concrcti suai, ut vix di^« 
Qosci possint, anteqiiam a depuretur truncus; 

iU lit silvestri ac vili forma baud maje cbrrumcemulelur rus. 
ticum) qualis variib consul is ac panttosib vestimontis evigilat 
incoipptis intricatisque titubans captllis; immo^focdisBima^ 
fo'rmrc ii\tcr omnes esl arboros.**—Tom# I. p. 57. 
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than a’load {or a man. The; fleshy outer covering 
qF this fruit is of a poisonous quality, or at least 
affords a juice of a highly stimulating and corro¬ 
sive nature, whic^, when applied to the skin, occa- 
sionj;*great pain ^d* inflammation. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the Moluccas were in the pi*actj(te of using, 
inibeir*wars, in defence of posts, o liquor af¬ 
forded by t,he maceration of the fruit of the gomutif 
which the Dutch appropriately dcnomiuAted tiell 
veaifr. «The interior of .the fruit, freed from* this 
noxious covering, is prepared and extensively used 
by the Chinese as a sweetmeat. 

'llie prinpipal production of this palm is the 
toddy, which is jirocured in the same manner as 
from other palms, or in the following mode: One 
of the spathcB or shoots of fructifleation is, on the 
first appearance of fruit, beaten for three succes¬ 
sive days with a small stick, with the view of de¬ 
termining the sap to the wounded part. The 
shoot is then cut off a little * way from the root, 
and the liquor which pours out is received in pots 
of earthenwaie,—in bamboos,—or other 'vessels. 

. The gomuH palm is fit to yield toddy at nine or 
ten years old, and contiihies to yield it for two 
years at the average rate of three quarts a day. 
When newly drawn the liquor is clear, and in 
taste resdllbles fresh must. In a very short 
time it Ijecomes'turbid, whitish, and somewhat 
acrid, And quickly runs into the vinous fermenta- 
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tion, acquiring Jb intoxicating quality. In this 
state great quantities of it are consumed. A still 
larger quantity 1 $ immediately applied to the pur< 
pose of yielding sugar. With this view the li¬ 
quor is boiled to a syrup, and-throwir out ttf^cool 
in small vessels, the form of which it takes, and in 
this shape it is sold in the marjj;/st<i. Thissygarjsof 
a dark colour ahd greasy consistence, with a pecu- 
liaf flavour. It’is the only sugar used by the native 
population. The wine of this palm is also use^ by 
'the Chinese residing in the Indian * islands iti the 
pre]>aration of the celebratod Batavian arcjick. , 
A production of great value is obtained from the 
‘(onu/ti resemhling^black fiorse hair. It is found 
between the trunk and branches,'* qt the insertion 
of the latter, in a matted foim, interspersed with 
long hard woody twigs of the same colour. When 
freed from the latter it is used by the natives for 
every purpose of cordage, domestic or naval. It 
is superior in quality, Cheapness, and durability,'to 
the cordage manufactured from the fibrous husk of 
the coeouut, and has been extensively applied, 
particularly of late yearS;. to European naval,pur-, 
poses, especially in the nianufqcture of cables and 
standing rigging. A single palm in its lifetime 
yields two crops of this material, each aniountiug 
in quantity to about an average of nine pounds 
avqir^upois. The small twigs fotmd in the hait- 
like material are used by all the tribes who write 
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on pa{ter as pens, and they igre the. arrows used by 
Others to discharge, poisoned or otherwise, from 
the blow-pipes or arrow-tubes described in a former 
part of this work. 

lj/idemeai;h the *hair-like material is found a 
third material of a soft gossamer-like t^ture, which 
is t» use, and^^iorted to China m consider¬ 
able quant;jty. It is applied as oakum in caulking 
the seams of ships, and more gcnerally<as tinder 
for kindling fire. It is for this latter purpose lhat 
it is chiefly in request among the Chinese. 

• Like the true sago {Whn, the goinuti affords a 
medullary /natter, from which a farina is pre¬ 
pared. In Java, it is the only source of this ma¬ 
terial, which, i/i the western and poorer part of 
the island, is used in considerable quantity, and of¬ 
fered for sale in all themarkets. It is smaller in quan¬ 
tity than the pith of the true sago tree, more difii- 
cult to extract, and inferior in quality, having a 
certain peculiar unpleasant flavuur,^ which the farina 
of the true s^o is without. 

The gomuti palm is a native of the Indian Ar- 
chipel^o, and found, 1 believe, in no other coun¬ 
try. It occurs abundan^y in the wild state; in¬ 
deed, mte^t in a few situations, it is hardly ever 
cultivated,, nature producing it in an abundance suifi* 
cient for ‘all the present demands of the natives. 
l.ikB>airpkt*f^ found abundant in the state i^f ,na* 
tunet the Gomuti is distinguished by names as uu- 
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inomis as,the Uii'^a^os^of the countries^whicli pro¬ 
duce it. ‘ With the usual copiousness of these Ian-_ 
giia^cs, on fa niliaf occasions, each useful part of 
the plant is desi; 5 n.ite{l by a spocilie hauic. In Ma¬ 
lay tlie tree is called Aaao, tlu* bquor’7'«ri)(i^,^or 
Neruy tiie soft dosyn ifarun, and the uiatcrial 
like horse-hair (jn, or (jonmJu-» It is this * las t 
name which our botanists have improperly given to 
the \vhole plant.* In .lavauesc the tree* is called 
Are/ f* ihti material like horse/hair Duk, thagosga- 
nier-like substance Kaiviih, and the sap lA^etiy 
which moans the sxveet inttlcrialy by*'distuiction.a 
In the Amboyuesc language, the trej is called 
Natmy the material, of cordage Makse. In the 
Ternati language, the tree is callcik Seho, in the 
Dali Jahaka, and in the Huna Naim. In the 
Macassar language, the ti'ce is Moiic/iono, the sap 
,Juro, and in the Mandar the tree is Ake/, and the 
sap K/. Tlie Portuguese, 1 know not for wliat 
reason, and other liltirbpean nations have followed 
them, call the tree and the liquor Sagtvire. The 
fruit and the hard black twigs ai'c also known in 
each language by spccihcoiames, which it were su> 
pei'Huous to mention. . 

Unlike the coconut tree, the gomuti |>alm does 
not thrive best in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
iior on the hot plains ou the level of the^icean. It 
is rather an inhabitant of the mountains, Ipving the 

VoL. j. f: e 
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narrow damp valleys of hilly countries, particularly 
^ the vicinity of brooks, or collections of water. 

Like other })al]ns, it is propagated from the seed. 
The .Javanese allege that it is most favourably pro¬ 
pagated through tlie seeds voided by the Ltityak, or 
JMiisajigf i\ species of polecat, of whi^di the fruit of 
the is said^o be favourite food. Mauta- 

tions of this palm are to be found in the western 
hilly jiartf of Java. ^ 

,ThQ fecundity of the gomuti palm may bt' esti- 
luatl'd from tlic amount of its principal products. 

The,tree comes to matinity in ten years, and is 
productive for two. In this time it will alFord at 
the rate of three quarts of sap a-day, with eight 
Ibjs. of tinder material, and eighteen lbs. of the black 
horse-hair-like material. This estimate is formed 
from the produce of the wild tree, and of course sup¬ 
poses no improvement from culture. It may be 
readily imagined that the improvement in the 
amount and quality of the Cultivated plantations 
would more than repay the labour of cultivation. 
The rent which gomuti palms pay in JaVa to the 
proprietor is one-third *he gross amount*'of the 
principal produce or siVeet liquor, the same as is 
paid by aH the secondary products of agricultural 
industry, those ra.'3cd in dry lands. 

The Beiel pepper (Viper betelj is a very im¬ 
portant article of husbandry or horticulture. > This 
plant is too well known to require any description. 
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It is a pepper vln%>*, reared solely for itsaromatic and 
pungent leaves, * which arc used as a masticatory* 
with the nut of th6 Areca palm, am} other occasion¬ 
al ingredients. ^ ^ 

Riiniphiub describes six species of this pepper, and 
seveml variefies. Sbme of them are cultivated, and 
others grow wild jn the forests. Thd plant appears to 
l>c a native of the Indian islands, and, therefore, is 
knowp in ^ich language by a distinct name; thus 
ip Javanese it is culled Sf»r(f, in Miilay 
the Temati JBido, in the l^lalinese Base, in Am- 
boynese Aina. The word adopted in th& £uro-* 
pean languages is from the Telinga, in which it 
is indifferently pronounced Betle, pr Betre. 

The Betel vine is found in every cdUntry of Asia 
within the tropics, but the kinds cultivated are no 
where found wild, so that many conjecture that 
they have been changed from their original form 
by cultivation. If we lyere to judge of the native 
country of this plant by the-facility pr difficulty 
with which it is reared, we should conclude it to 1)6 
a native of countries near the equator. In the In¬ 
dian islands it is easily reaped; in the countries of 
the Deccan with more difficulty, requiring manur- 


* The flavour af the betel leaf is very peculiar, llum- 
phius 6a^S| Odorem illius cum nulla possum comparart^ne * 
pftculjiaris enifti est odor ex herbaceo ct aromatico*mivtus." 
B^rbariuf^Amboinens^f Xom. Y. p« 338. 
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ing, constant watering, and «o inilch care, tliat the 
culture is freciuently in the hands of |)crsons whose 
sole profession i^ is; * and in the'northern parts of 
Hindustan, again, it is grown almost with as much 
difficulty as the plants of wann regions in our liot- 
liouses,' " , 

J4va, the Husbandry of this, plant is pursued 
in separate gardens, and lands of the best descrip¬ 
tion, usually in the immediate vicinity.of tl^e vil¬ 
lages, having a constcftifr supply of water, are .select¬ 
ed for it. .They are always in lands on the level 
’of the and such, in point of quality, as would 
yield the largest production of rice. 

The Betel is .propagated by slips, and the vines 
supported by poles, or at other times by living tree.s, 
different ones being used in different countries of 
the Archipelago, some of which are found to favour 
the quantity, but to deteriorate the quality, while 
other kinds again diminish the quantity, but en¬ 
hance the quality. . The Ran'dit, the Dadap, and 
thb Kelor, are used in Java, and occasionally the 
areca palm. No manure is ever employed, and 
not'much hoeing or vfeeding. An attention to 
irrigation is chiefly requisite. 

The B^tel vine affords leaves fit for use in the 
second year, and continues to yield for more than 

' -- ' 

. • • 

* Buchanan’s Journey through Mysoi;e. 
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thirty, the quantit^y dinuuishlng as the plants <grow 
older. ' * 

All article of e;ctensive consumption and traffic' 
is a certain inspissated juice called Gntnlir, (',Gut(a 
ifambh'fj similar to the Terra Jqponicay^or Caiaehu, 
the Kat of contineittol India. This is QbtainecC it 
appears, from\wo differenf plants, jnit chiefly from 
a climbing or trailing plant, the Funis uncatm of 
• UuAiphius, and which is itself projierly c^ed Gam- 
bir. •* The’word which wc incorrectly writ^ Gutta 
ought to be written Gutait, which. In the iVIoIay 
language, is a common name fur any guui^ exuda-^ 
tion, or inspissated juice of a plant. 

Of the cultivation of the Gamhir plant my mend, 
the late Ur William Hunter, has tendered a very 
interesting account in the Transactions of the Lin- 
na?an Society. * The jilant is cultivated in dry si¬ 
tuations, and propagated from the seed. The seed¬ 
lings are tranSiplanted when about nine inches high, 
and the plants grow to the height of five or six feet. 
At the end of the first year, tlfey yields small crop, 
and coutoiue to yield two annual crops for twfenty 
or thirty years. The Ic^ yields the inspissated 
juice, for which purpose it is boiled in iron pots to 
the consistence ol‘ a syrup. I'his synup, when 
taken off the fire, and allowed to cool, becomes so¬ 
lid, and, being cut into small square c^es, is fit 
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for s.}le or use. The plants are,•placed in the field 
at the distance of eight or nine feet. The younger 
‘leaves afibrd the whitest and best gambivt and 
the older a brown and inferior sort. In point of 
quatay, much depends also on the skill with which 
the process of inspissation is conducted' 

The' unlike dther productions of agri¬ 

cultural industry, is the growth of‘some of the more 
western and poorer countries of the Archipelago. 
It is not cultivated in Java, nor the island!! to thbeast- 
ward of it, but abounds, on the cast coast of ouma- 


^tra, at iSiak, Kampar, and Iudragiri;at Malacca, in 
the isl and of Rhio, and on the west coast of Borneo. 
The^lture and manufiicturc is generally in the 
hands of the Chinese. The coarser kind is export¬ 
ed in larger quantity to China, to be used in tan¬ 
ning leather, but the principal consumption is as a 
masticatory with the Areca nut and Betel leaf. 
The taste of the Gambir is peculiar, affecting the 
tongue at first with a mixed sensation of bitterness 
and astringcncy, for "which we have no name, but 
which the Malays call Ktilat, and leaving .ci lasting 
and not disagreeable sweetness. 

Tobacco (Nicotlana/ is of universal consump¬ 
tion among the Indian islanders, and their domes¬ 
tic hu8bai;^jh7 supnlies the wliole of what they use. 
Every where it is raised in small quantities, but ic 
is oRly in Java, Mindanao, and Tuconia, thqt jt is 
raised as an article for exportation. The h^isbandry 
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pursued in Java.% familiar to me, and as it is^some- 
what peculiar, 1 shall describe it. 'I^ho seedlings 
are raised in bedain mountainous tracts of two and 
three thousand feet of elevation above the level of 
the sea, from which they are Aransplafttcd infb the 
deep and fertile soils of the plains.* Tim husbandry 
of raising the seedlings, and bringing the 4 )lmts.to 
maturity, is no^ only prosecuted in different cli¬ 
mates, but by different people, so that»the sale of 
the };oung plants is an object of traffic between,the 
mountaineers and the inhabitants of the ^lain. 
'J'hc rearing of the seedlings in lngh..lands 
found necessaiy to prevent the plaint from de¬ 
generating, a I'act, which seems to shew, that it 
is a native of a colder climate tfiaji the plains of 
Java. 

Tobacco is either raised in ordinaiy tipland arar 
ble, or in lands in which rice is raised by artificial 
irrigation. The most abundant and least preca' 
rious crops, as jvHl'as’ those of the finest quality, 
are raised in Ihe latter, 'lobacco is* what farmers 
call a sfiourging crop, and every where the success¬ 
ful culture of it require^ the richest soils. In Java, 
it is only extensively prosecuted in such, and the 
chief production we find to be confined!’to the very 
finest provinces, the rich valleys of L&dokf 

and Bahymtas, towards the centre of the island, and 
, at'tbe fegt of the lofty mountaihs whicyare’there 
found./' Such is the wonderful fertility of those 
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lands, Miat crops as luxuriant, as arc any where to« 
bp found are raised without the help of manure or 
drcssin.^s, so indispensable in the husbandry of this 
plant ill every oth'er part of the world. Those lands 
airor(ryear after year^ alternately, a crop of rice by 
far the richest I have ever seen,'and i^%rop of to- 
baeeoj 'i'he only relief they receive ic a half year¬ 
ly lidlow, it, never beiu}' the practice^ in such situa¬ 
tions, to plaut leguminous, or other green* crops in 
successioii to rice, as followed in other good lands. 
The duly dressing given is, the fertilizing influence 
of submersion from the water of irrigation. When 
under a moue improved husbandry, the practice of 
using dressings to tobacco landsris introduced, it is 
evident that the culture may be extended to an in¬ 
definite amount. When tobacco is laised in such 
lands as now mentioned, the young seedlings are 
transplanted in June, or winter, and the crop is 
reaped in October and November, before the rains 
set*in. The plants vi^e to the'Reight of six and 
eight feet, and are prevented from rising higher by 
the practice of nipping the tops to favour {be ex- 
'pansien of the' leaves. I^e crop is reaped by be¬ 
ginning with the lower and coarser leaves, and end¬ 
ing with tKe smaller and more delicate top ones. 
An essential 'distinction in the value of the pro¬ 
duce is founded on this mode of reaping, and 
three distinct qualities of it are consequently known 
in commerce* The tobacco of ^ava is alway^ shred 
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wliile .given, Viftcr the leaves hav<> been freed 

from the fibrous mid-rib. Under the buperiritend- 
ence of the Chiliese, it is then very neatly packed 
in small parcels, and deposited in baskets of a stand* 
ard weight, for exportation. * . • 

The plant is called in.all the dialecfs o£ the In¬ 
dian islands by jtlie Ilaytian nam9, or a eorwiption 
of, it, which i); with some variation Jl'Smaku or 
Tiinihakut It is, indeed, the only wdrd which is 
the same in all the dialects Of the qjd wortd, affact 
which points out its origin^ and the surprising fact 
of its universal and rapid dissemniatiOn, whifii 
hardly aftbrded time to corrupt or disguise its or¬ 
thography. It waB not propagat/jd, like other ge¬ 
nerally disseminated ])lants, by the^low progress of 
iiges, and intermediately through a thousand 
tribes of barbarians, but dii’cctly and almost mo¬ 
mentarily by one people, and that jicople a civi¬ 
lized one. In the ye,ar 1559, fifty-two years j^er 
their first appearance in the-Archipelago, the Poi*- 
tugucse already planted tobacco in their own .Coun¬ 
try. 'I'hey must soon have sowed this favourite 
plant in their new establishments. In th6 year* 
lf)01, the last year of the reign of the prince of 
Mataram, called Pantmbahan Sedo Krapyak, the 
practice of suioking tobacco was introduced in Java, 
as mentioned in the native annuls. Tl^p rjn(c/i, 
wKo*aresso partial to this mode of usin^thc di'ug, 
and wjio Jiad bcefi then fire years iii the island, 
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must have in,structed the natives in it. This 
riod corresponds with that in which the use of the 
plant was making rapid progress in the northern 
countries of Europe, being but fifteen years later 
than that of its introduction into our own. Some 
have suspected, that the plant was kn^wu to the 
nakve* hafore their connection with Europeans, 

' and that they even used it medicinally. The tra< 
ditions of the natives are what are resorted to O'* 

I 

proitfl btit the evidence which depends on {heir 
lubricious memories cannot weigh against the un< 
varying testimony of language. 

Of the principal Fruit') and Floxcers used for 
economical purposes by the Indian islanders, I am 
now to render 'a very succinct account. Of the 
fruits, by far the most important is the Ba?ia 7 !fr, 
Indian fig or plantain, (^Juxa Paradtsica.) It is 
the principal ft uit consumed by the Indian island¬ 
ers, and from its nutritious quality and general 
use, may, whether use,d in a raU^ or dressed form, 
be regarded rather as an article of subsistence than 

* “A sunioiibas intellcxi favanis, qui illud a parentibus 
itcrum audivcfant, tabaci'plai tani in Java fuisiiie iiotam, an- 
tequam ibi fucruni Portugalli, h. e. ante annum Christi 149d, 
neutiquam veno ad suctinnem, sed tantummodo ad usum me- 
diemn, unaiiimo enim con^r nsu Indi adsent’unt !>ese tabaci 
suctioncra ab Kuropads didicissc."— Herd, ^md,, 
Tom. V, p. ^5. The opinion in the text will be found a 
matcrifd correction of that expressed in p. 101 of (his voIum<. 
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of occasional lu^tiry. It is given in large ^uanti^ 
ties, even to infants at the breast. It no where, 
however, in the (ndian islands is an article of sub¬ 
sistence of the first importance, as in the tropical 
regions of America. Rice,* maize,* farinft'eous 
roots, and the farina of the pith 6f palms, always 
supersede the necessity oT recurring to tl)e ^sejof 
the banana, an* inferior species pf aliment. * I 
think this im})brtant fact may be considered as 
conclusivc'in favour of the superior physical c^pa- 
*city of the soil of these islands over that of tropi¬ 
cal America, if, indeed, the*diiiference,‘w]uph is uo|» 
however, probable, may not have arisen from acci¬ 
dental causes having given to human industry a mote 
beneficial direction in the former tj^au in the lut- 


* “ The banana^* says the Earon Tfumholdt, is for all 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone what the cereal gramina, 
wheat, barley, and rye^ arc for the western Asia, and for LOn- 
rope, and what tlie^ nwnerous varieties of rice are for Ihc 
countries beyoneVthe Indus, especially for Bengal and Cjtina. 
Ill the twj> continents, in the islands through ^hcimmerf^c ex* 
tent of the equinoxial hcas, wherever the mean heat of the 
year exceeds 24 centigrade clegrces, the fruit of the Ifanana * 
Is one of the most interesting objects of cultivation for the 
subsistence of man/' This observation is extrcfticly inaccu« 
rate, and very unlike M. Humboldt, who, to> borrow an ex¬ 
pression of Mr iGribbon, is seldom a *stranger ia any age or 
country. The banatia no where in cqjuinoxial A^ia, either 
•continfntaNor insular, supersedes or even connotes aith 
^he ccrealia. 
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’ ier. Vrhe coarser and larger kinds of Banana are 
roasted or otkermse prepared before being eaten, 
in Americ.T they are dried in thp sun for preser¬ 
vation, and occAsionally reduced to meal; but in 
the fiiore civilized and less necessitous countries 

t 

of the Archipcl^o, we see such preparations only 
matter's of curiosity, and the banana is there 
used only ni its raw state, as fn'iits among our¬ 
selves, though, from its cheapness and abnndailcc, 
uiofc ganerally. 

The Indian*iKslands arc the countries in which 
tjie banana grows in greatest perfection, and is 
found in gipatest variety, 'riicrc are at least six¬ 
teen distinct species or varieties of the cultivated 
banana, and fi^je 'species of wild, whereas in efpii- 
uoxial Amerioa three species only are' known in 
all. Of the cultivated kinds some are large, coarse, 
and not edible without preparation. 'I'hc greater 
number, however, arc edible in their raw state, 
an'd some varieties actpiire' by-eajreful cultivation 
a very exquisite flavour. More genet ally, however, 
the cliaracter'of the fruit, at least to an European 
> palate, is that of mild insipidity. 

Of the wild banqua, one kind iexlilh) 

grows in vbst abundance in some of the most north¬ 
ern of the spice islands, and in the great island 
of Mindafiao j in the Philippines forests of it are 
pro^atfd by nature for the use of man without 
any culture. These natural groves or forests are 
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considered as prej^rty, and from the flbrou.^ark‘ 
or epidermis is manufactured a kind of cloth in 
frequent use with the natives. It also aflbrds 
the material of the most valuable'cordage, which 
the indigenous products of the Archipelago ^ield. 
This is knot^n to our traders and navigators under 
the name of Manilla rope^ and i» equally ajgiliGa- 
Me to cables, tg standing, or to running 

The names of the banana in the dialects of the 
^Arclypelago aflbrd anothor pointed example of»the 
fact, that wherever an useful plant is found &bun< 
dantly spread in the wild* state, it has a distinct 
name in each dialect. The name, of the ba¬ 
nana, unlike that tvf rice, maize, the sugar cane, 
and other such productions, is hardly the sam& in 
any two languages. In Javanese it is Gadangy in 
Malay Pisang, in the Balinese Biyu, in Sunda 
Clnmuk, in Lampung Punti,. in Bugis Unit, in 
the Atui, one of the South Sea island dialects, 
Maia, in MadagjJSfcar OuncJte, in Ternati ATqyo, 
in Banda and Amboyna Kiila and* Uri, and in 
"Ccram'Tma. 

The Bread-fruit (^Airtocarpiis incisd) is*com> 
raon in the Indian islands, but held in very little 
consideration. There are two varietid^, one with 
seeds and one without. The last is’the true bread 
fruit, but in size and quality is inferior to that 
, wbidr constitutes the great material of fiJod in tlie 
South Sea islands^ It is used by tlie natives as a 
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common esculent vegetable, and' usually roasted 
/or the table. 

The variety with seeds is a haiSve of every part 
of the Archipel^o, being found in the wild as well 
as cultivated state. * The true bread-fruit tree, oil 
the conjtraiy, is found wi|d only in th|? eastern por¬ 
tion of tJie Archipelago, and has been propagat¬ 
ed but in recent times in the western. It may be 
strongly suspected, that the Malays and* Javanese, 
in their«trading voyages to Banda, to which, they 
chiefly resorted for spices before the intercourse 
with Europeans, brouglit it to the western parts. 
The evidence of language will corroborate this 
supposition. Throughout the Archipelago the 
seedy variety ds known by a distinct name in 
each language, as usual in such cases. In Ma¬ 
lay it is called K^lawi, in Bali Timbiil, in 
Macassar Gomasi, in one dialect of Aniboyna 
Amakir, in another Umare^ in Banda Sukun- 
ittarit or the wild Sukun. The'fease is very differ¬ 
ent ‘with the true bread-fruit. Where indige¬ 
nous and abundant, it is denominated ih each 
rlangunge by a distinct nanrfe, but where exotic, by 
one general name, and that name, as will be seen* 
is borrowed from the language of Banda, the 
island from,which the western tribes, it is probable, 
brought it in thes course of their comra’erce. In the 
languages^of the western islands, as the Javanese, 4 
the Malay, the Bali, the Madura; the Sunda, the 
11 ’ ' - 
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Liinipung, it invariably Sukun, but in tne lalf?* 

guagw of the countries of which it is a native, we 
have such differences as the following. In tlic 
fiugis it is called Kakara, in Temati Goma, in 
one dialect of Amboyna Smn, ami in another 
Sunt’, and in Banda Sukun. * • 

Of Fnd&, more strictly so tjalled, tjie dndijan 
islands afford by far the most curious, the richest, 
aifd the piost Extensive variety of any portion ol'the 
gloUe. The greater number are indigenous,,and 
some of the finest so peculiar, that ‘all attenfpts to 
propagate them in other countries, ei^en .pf paraBel 
climates, have been found unsuccessful. 'Besides 
indigenous fruits, several of the most delicate of 
other equiuoxiul regions have bc^njlntroduced, and 
arc now naturalized. A few of the fruits of tem¬ 
perate climates have also been admitted, and their 
number and quality will increase in the progress 
of European colonization. 

A great numlw df the fruits of the Indian 
islands grow wild, and it is b*ut a vei'y careless.cul- 
tivatioiv that is bestowed upon any. • nic princi¬ 
pal fruit trees are planted in an irregular ^trag-« 
giing manner about the* villages. When planted 
in groves or orchards, the best soils are not selected 
for them j they probably, indeed) do not require 
'the richest, for I have seen fine fruit ‘and abuu- 
idaiit^crop in lands considered unfit f^fr raising 
grain, or even farinaceous roots. 
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rH)e common peasantry cultiva^;;^ only the must 
ordinary fruits, and the most delicate and richest 
aVe found but in the gardens or orchards of the 
great. These take pleasu^ in selecting the most 
delicate varieties, but they are outdone by the su¬ 
perior skill ^nd attention of the European colonists, 
at w'hpse settlements are,' therelbre, to be found 
the greatest abundance of hue fruits. Batavia and 
Malacca arc considered the most rcfuarkable places 
for fruity and as matters of curiosity fifty diflbrent 
sojTs^ without feckoniug .varieties, have often been 
j^rodueed at the same table. This is what c ould 
not happen in any other j)ju t of the world. 

The western countries of the Archipelago, th-iM- 
most remarkable'lor civilizutiou and the iiroduc 

o * 

tion of the cereaUa, are also the most abundant ii; 
fruits. Several which are indigenous in these ap¬ 
pear to have been introduced as exotics iu compa¬ 
ratively recent times into the eastern islands. 

'With respect to the seasonsa‘f fruits, some, as 
the,banana, the jacki the bread-fruit, and others, 
ripert througliout the year. Of fruits usually rais- 
^ed iu^ lands on the level of the sea, the dry season 
is the natural period of maturation, such as the 
mangOf the mangastin, the durian, &c. They 
necessarily ripen later in more elevated situa¬ 
tions, and as ^ second crop within the year is 
very frecjUmit, it thus happens that the luxurious, 
may be supplied with these fine fruits at all seasons. 
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Tliis is sure to in every part of Java* /her^ 

cultivation has been pushed into the nlbrc elevated 
tracts of country. ' 

a 

Of the indigenous fruits, the Mangustin ("Gar- 
cinia mangosfana) is the first iu rank. Itis the 
most exquisite of fndian fruits, und, ^indeed,* of 
all known frilits. It seenis to mj^ct the approba* 
tion of persons Tjf the greatest diversity*of*tastes 
in other matters, whether that diversit^rises from 
peculiarity' of constitution, or from national habits 
*aml antipathies. It is mildly acid, And has ap ex¬ 
treme dehciwy of tlavour,'without b.eing^ luscioi^ 
t’ •■loyiDg. Ill external appearaiK'C it has the 
.'"Ort of a ripe jannegiMnate, but is smaller, and 
u'uo comfiletdj glolml.ir. A fiml about three 
m tlii('kucs>>, .soiTiethhig hard on the out- 
^1de, hut snir and succulent within, encloses 
laigc seeds, or kernels, surrounded by a soft semi- 
»ransparent snow-white pulp, now and then hav¬ 
ing a veiy flight dci'iiflson blush. This ]mlp. is 
the edible part of the fruit, 'and persons iu robust 
health anay, without prejudice, eat a. much larger 
quantity of it than of any other fruit. * 


^ ** Of all those fiuits,** says Dampicr, aflo* enumerating 
those of Achin, “ the Mangastan is, without <1^mparc, the most 
delicate. This* fruit is in shape much like the ^lomegranatc, 
lhut,a ^rcat deal less. The outside rind, or shell,* is a* little 
* thicker tba*i that of the pomegranate^ but softer* pret more 
vot, 1.. JJ d 
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Mangustin is tbe peculiar production of the 
Indian islands, and all attempts to propagate it clse> 
Vlierehave proved unsuccessful. J[t has been of late 
years tried at Madras aifd Calcutta, and attempts 
to cnltivate’it in the Isle of France were made as 
early as the yea** 1754. * • 

A’ wild variety of the Mangustin is found in the 
woodfs of Java and Celebes, but th§ true Mangustin 
^^pears tqbe a native of the wslern portion of the 
Archipplago only. It refuses to grow‘in some of 
the opice islands, and thrives but iiididerently in 
^thers, ...The latitude'of Jtusong, in the Philip¬ 
pines, is the highest in which it is brought to 
grow. It is not found in Siam, nor in Cochin 
China. Like tMfe more useful plants of rare occur¬ 
rence in the state of nature, the Mangustin is uni- 

brittle, anJ i.«i of a dark red. The inside of the shell is of a 
deep criinson colour. \Vithin this shell the fruit appears iti 
three or four cloves, about the bigne?S of the top of a man’s 
thiijRib. These''will easily separate each frotn the other j they 
are as white as i milk, very soft^ and juicy, inclosing a small 
black stone, or kernel/ ~Voi. II. p« 125* 

• Le mangoustein, cc roi des fruits, scion tons ceux ^ 
(]ui cn unt mange, nc viont qu^Ja cote de I’Est dc Tlndc, on 
en apporta eh 1751', alTsle de Ffance, de jciinei plants ; il on 
restait encore qaelqi'ies uns en 1770, mais en si mauvais 
qu’il n'y a pas d*ap^rence que cet arbre reussisse jamais \ 
€ett44colojjiie/’—por Mon^ Le Gentil^ Tom, 
690 , 6 . 01 ,' ‘ “ 
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v^mlly known bjr the same name, or very nearly* 
so, having no other than ManggiSy ^anggki, or 
lija^ggusla, evidently modifications of one termf 
The wild fruit is knowif by difibrent names from 
the cultivated, and those names differ in eaclv lan¬ 
guage. ^ ’ 

The highest rank among the indigenous fruits, iji 
the opinion of the nativeSy is given to the JJurian, 
(Durio 7abetlnmiSy) not at all exceptii^ even the 
MaU^ustin* but most of strangers, from its peculiar 
*and offensive odour, have at first a violent aversion 
to it. When that aversion,* however, is con(|uercd| 
many fall into the taste of the natives, and become 
pass’onately fond of it. The tree which bears the 
Durian is, among fruit trees, a 1o|“ty one. The 
fruil, in external appearance, has some resemblance 
to the bread fruit, but is bigger, and the spines of 
^e husk ai*e larger and stronger. As it ripens, its 
mour assumes a yellowish green. It is near tlie 
size of a man’s he;id, jifJinctimes spherical, but oc¬ 
casionally oblongatcd. When ripe, it iit easily divid¬ 
ed with the grain, and, when opened,* is found to 
consist of five longitudinal cells, each containing ^ 
from one to four large seeds, as big as pigeons’ eggs, 
enveloped ip a rich white pulp, itself covered with 
a thin iiellicle, which prevents the' soeds from ad¬ 
hering fo each other. This ricK v^ite pidp is the 
^libl^ portion of the fruit.—To my taste, the Wu-* 
rian’ excels all other fruits. Though extremely 
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Tich\n(l nutritious, ami, one njight almost say, 
partaking ihorc of an animal than vegetable ua> 
tore, it never cloys, or palls on the appetite, so 
that a taste for ^ rather increases than diminishes, 
and /)nce thorougl^y acquired, continues for life. 
'Tlfb large jscedsj when roasted, reseinJble chesnuts 
in taste? and flavour. * ‘ 

t 

* Dainpif r’.s dc«*cription ot' the Dumii is so xiimitabfy ac- 
eurato, that I caunot refrain from ^living it. <‘'rhe tre^s that 
bcar^hc Durian are as big as/apple trees, full of boughs. The 
rhinfl is thick and rough ; tfic fruit is so large, that they grow 
{)nly abou*L the "bodies, or on the limbs near the bodies like the 
cacao. The,fruit is about the bigness of a large pumpkin, co¬ 
vered with a thick green rough rhind. When it Is iipe the 
jhind begins to turd yellow, but it is not fit to eat till it opens 
at the top. Then the (ruit m the inside is ripe, and sends forth 
an excellent scent. When the rhind is opened, the fruit may 
be split in four quarters ; each qiikrtcr hath several small cells 
that enclose a certain quantity of the fruit, according to 
bigness of the cell, for some are larger than others. The 
largest of the fruit may be as fiig as a pullet's egg. 'Tis a? 
white as milk, und as soVt as cream, and the taste very deli¬ 
cious to those tjbatare accustomed to them, but thosf who have 
not been used to cat them, will dislike them at hrst, because 
they <umell like roasted onions. This fruit must be eaten in its 
prime, (tor there is no gating of it before it is ripe,) and even 
then it wilKnot keep above a day or two, before it putrifies, 
and turns black, of a dark colour, and then it is not good. 
Within the fruit there is a stone as big as a ^mall bean, which 
hati^ a thin shell over it. Those that are minded to eat 
stones onauts roast them, and thc;n a thin shcCl coines off. 
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'JThe Durian,‘like the Mangustin, is peculiarly' 
tne product of the Indian islands, and will grow 
nowhere else. .It will not even grow in the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Ava ahd Siam, though 
the envy of the people of theste countries, the pao- 
narchs of which receive, ^ valuable presents, a few 
each season, ^om the Malay peninsula.—Q.uip|)hius 
enumerates but three varieties of the J)urian, one 
of ^hich, growing in Bonico, is larger tlian a man's 
hcat^ [ tio not find that .the Durian trecdias over 
been detected in the wild state, another prdof of 
the extreme rarity, in the state of nature, of tlfb 
edible plants on which man sc'ts most.value. In 
the cultivated state, it grows readily enough in 
ordinary soils, but is in too ttiucK estimation.to 
be cheap. It is, indeed, the highest priced of all 
the fruits of the Archipelago, and one Durian costs 
more than a dozen of pine-apples. In all the lan¬ 
guages of the Archipelago, the name which it bears 
is, with slight rapilific3flbns, Duridn, a word W'hi6h, 
in the Malay* language, signifies an *“ object with 
Spines or prickles.” Fi'om this ctyiftology it may 
be conjectured, that the*land of the Malays is the • 
original country of this extraordinary fruit. 


vthich enclobes the nut; and it oats like a chesntit/—Vol. L 

« • • 

.,519, 3S10. The great navigator was certainly, by his desfrip* 
jdon,*oae of Jbhe Europeans who conquer their first aversion to 
the durian, for his lively account is that of an amateur. 
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Of the Jack fruit f Artocarimsivtegi'ifoUa) two, 
species occur in tlic IndicUi islands, the commoi^ 
Jack, and tlic CJitimpiidak, These two fruits' of 
monstrous size grow, unlike most otliers, from the 
tnink and larger branches of the tree. The first 
gi'ows often to a^i enormous size. TiirJava I have 
sqen them so big,that one was a compl6te lead for a 
woman going to market. As thisfrifit is in season all 
the year through,—as it is veiy prolific, ayd, coiise- 
quc/itly„chcap,—and as the taste, thouglfloo stVong 
to bo agreeable to Europeans, is remarkably suited ’ 
tp the mitive.palato, it is consumed in large quan¬ 
tity, probably in gi’cater quantity than any other 
fruit, not even excepting the Banana. Contain¬ 
ing a large qpaVitity of saccliarine and glutinous 
matter, the Jack is highly nutritious. Kumphius 
suspects that it is not an indigenous product of the 
Indian islands, but that it was brought from the 
continent of India by stranger merchants. * llie 
nanne by which it is known'lA the languages of the 
Arphipelago Is Nangka, a probable enough cor- 
ruptibn of the Tclinga word Jaka. t , 


•“ Fiuctus hisficqurRliusaccrescitiii ypUntuonuliliU', In- 
diae partibus quam in oiicntalibus, qui siiiic dubio poi uKreato- 
res hue dclajus'esf, quod pro'iabilo videtur, quara nuUum 
gcrat nomendndigeaumV’—Tom. I, p. 105. ^ 

• 't <1 n thft' Macassar. language It is called but thisr* 

is only an VpUhet meaning “ The rough^fuit.” 
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V 'Hic Champail^k ii> u much hmallcr fruit thuib> 

llie common Jack, move slander in its form, and of 
a Maqirc oblong shape. The fruit is of a moi’C dclh 
catc £[&vour, sweeter, and is, to a $Riall degree, of a 
farinaceous consistence. By tjj^e natives it is<inuch 
more esteentpd tlian the Jack, ami be^rs a nfuch 
higher price.* Jf the trub Jack be a foreigh plant, 
the CMimpudah is strictly an indigenous jlroduc- 
tioa, and js iinSno^n beyond the limits of the lu- 
diaiu* Arcllipelago. In the MtUay laiigu^c it is 
'called Chumpudaky in tlieVfcriiatl Torcada, ajid in 
the Amboynese Anahan. . It does pot thrive \ji 
the close shady gardens vvhichaiurrouud the Indian 
villages, and recpiires sunny, solitary situations. 

TJie Mungo (Man gif era IndicaJ is cultivated 
in the islands as in other parts of India, but per¬ 
haps not so frequently as in the soutbem parts of 
the peninsula of I liudustan. There are a great many 
varieties of the cultivated Mango, but Jive more 
irequent than the. r«s4c The common Mango is 
also found in ilic wild state, “in which there are two 
varictiq^, besides a distinct species, the fetid Mhmgo. 

The Mango of the JCudian islands, when culti¬ 
vated with care, attains ‘great perfection, anti is of 
exquisite flavour. Some raised in thg gardens of 
the Sultan of Java, particulaidy of the variety cal- 
. led Dodol by the Javanese, 1 found superior .to any 
^ I had ever eaten in the Bengal provinces, and, J 
’*am told,* arc not inferior to those of*Malabar, 
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"''vherc the fruit is thought to attaiA'the highest per' 
fection. ‘ 

' The wild Maugo exists in all tjic Indian islarxds, 
but I strongly suspect that the culture of this fruit 
was introduced fronvthe continent of India in com* 
paratively recent' times. The p<ame «of the wild 
and cultivated kind is very generally different, and 
where it is so, the name of tlie la\tcr, always the 
same, happens to be the corruption of a Sanskrit 
word, through the medium of the veraaculai* lan« 
guage of Telinga. We may trace it through ma¬ 
ny corruptions. In Sanskrit it is MahapSiila^ 
which means “ the great fruit.” In the Telinga, 
by the cliangc usually made in that language, it 
becomes MahqnipcHamy which is slightly changed 
in Malay, the langui^e of commercial intercourse, 
and that naturally which first received it, into M&m- 
plSm. In the Banda language it is corrupted into 
Maenpalan, The Lampungs make it KapuUm, 
and the Javanese, abbreviatiiig' the Malay word, 
gives us onljf the last syllable, or P&lam. The 
cultivated Mango was unknown in Amboyna,' 

^ Banda, and all the rest of the spice islands, until 
introduced by the Dutch ‘as late as the year 16^5. 
The people of Banda then gave it the Telinga 
name, but the other trbes the name of the wild 
plant, now'affixing'the adjunct Utaui Or forest^ to 
the hitte^. Some of the western tribes followed the ’ 
same course, applying the name of the wild to the 
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'Cultivated kind. I *Jt is remarkable that tbc Malajr 
yord Afangga, which has passed into tlie European 
laYigjuages, lias no currency among the more gend- 
inc Malays, but appears to have been picked vp by 
our tradem at Bantam, or on the west eoastof^iuma* 
tra. 1 imagine it to be the name of the wild M^go 
in Mal^y, preserved by SHime of the tribes’ of tlwt 
people even aftSr the introduction of the domestic 
kind. In the Bali language the wild !^pngo is cal¬ 
led m Macassar Tai^a, in Temati goatee, in 
Tidor Kwate, and in Amboyna • 

The Fetid Mango diftors so much in^charadt^r 
from the common Mango, that it never occurs to 
the natives to class them together. It is an ob¬ 
ject of culture, and, although bfi^nsive, and al¬ 
most disgusting to Europeans, relished by the na¬ 
tives. In each language it is known by a dis¬ 
tinct name, jiointing out that it is indigenous 
and frequent. Malay it is called Bachang, in 
Javanese Krecni, iu’thS Balinese Balel, and in the 
Menado language Dodeko. * 

■ Thew orange and lemon tribe is nvidely Spread 
over the .Indian islands. Some species are indi¬ 
genous and others exotic, 'llie culture of the 
best kinds seems to have been introduced by fo¬ 
reigners. The whole tribe is distinguished by a 
generic name, and the species *or variety described 
by.'a^xing an adjunct. In Javanese and* others of 
the western diahe^ this generic term is Jdruk ; 
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\ . . , 
iu the eastern dialects it is Usi. «][t is rcmai'kable. 
that, in the Malay, the languages of Celebes antj 
other dialects, the European name Limao is ' 
queutly substituted. This points out how ‘ much 
the Pcrtugue^cmust,have contributed towardspro- 
pjtga’ting these fruits. , 

Thg Indian islands arc *tlie native country of the 
JPumptenoos or Shaddock, (Cilnts dccumanus.') 
Here it grows iu the greatest perfeeViou, ^nd wl>en 
cultivated with care, as at Batavia, it is‘an eii^pih 
site fijiit, and perhaps continues to please the Eu¬ 
ropean palate- longer than any other. 'Ehe pum- 
plcnoos was carried, from the Indian islands to 
Bengal since the establishment of Batavia, and 
probably by. the Dutch, as its name there, BaUwi 
Nhnbu, or the ilatavian lime, distinctly points out. 
It was carried from these countries to our West 
Indian islands by the msistcr of a tnuliug vessel, 
called Shaddock, whose name continues to 
bear. , 

The CUronds, I believe, aft imUgenous tree iu 
Java and other parts of the Archipelago,,but is 
very little esteemed. U he exists in vast abun¬ 
dance,* and yields fruit throughout the year. I 
think the ^rue lemon, however, is no where cul¬ 
tivated. Many varieties of orange are cultivated, 
but the bitter one is not among the number. A 
large* vari/’ty, with .a green rind adlicring closely to 
the pulp, the cloves of which aic difficultly sepa*' 
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jrated,!» grown the hot plains, and is indigcnoui^ 
Ihc best sort, however, is an exotic, having been 
introduced cither from ('Jiina or Japan. In thp 
languages of Celebes it is hence called Lento Son- 
or the Chinese, and in^thc Mi^ay oc^^iou- 
ally Ltmao Japun, or the Japanese orange, 'llie 
cloves ill this are loosely attached to each other, 
and the* rind still more loosely to* the piflp.* Tlie 
latter is of a bright yellow colour, and full of es- 
sentftd oil; The native of a more tenfperate cli- 
• mate’ than that of the Ihdiun islands, it*re^ijfSres 
the cold of elevated tracts, and when cultivated, 
as it is in Java, at an elevation of four* and five 
thousand feet above the level of the*sea, attains 
great peifection. 1’his is the same variety which 
is cultivated in upper Hindustan, and the produce 
of Java is equal to the finest of the gardens of 
J )elhi and Agra. 

The Pine-apple (^Bromelia anajitis) grows in 
great luxuriance, an<l-''‘''th little care, in the In^n 
islands j yet i,t is fuHy equal* in Havtuir, and gene¬ 
rally from twice to three times thq size of.tbosc 
raised in our hot-houses.^ It is not much esteemed 
by the natives, and Europeans very soon tirff of it,* 
so that it is not often produced at their tables, 
unless by way of decoration. . Pine-apjiles are 
. in season throughout the yeari and such is their 
abundance, tliat' a good pine .seldom cqsts pioi;c 
’ Ihan'twdpence. * 

'^niere,cau be little doubt but the ananas «as in- 
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tt'oduced by the Portuguese from America, and that 
it is not indigenous in the Indian islands, though the. 
cKmate is so perfectly congenial tp it, that in many 
situations it is now- found in great quantities in 
the wjKd state. Tho name by which, witli one or 
two exceptions, and with some slight modifications 
of sound, it is known, is the American one, (Ana¬ 
nas.') In the Macassar and Bugis language it is 
called Patif/ang, from the great resemblance of fhe 
plaqt to Ahe Fandanus. ^ In one of the dialects of 
Ambeyna, that' of Hitoe, the pinc-applc is termed 
Ifsi Bangald or MangdlOf which Rumphius tells 
us means the ** orange of Bengal.” This would 
seem to imply that the pine>applc had come to the 
Moluccas throqgh Europeans from Bengal, which 
is improbable. Possibly the word Mangala, here 
used is a Sanskrit word, natuinlized in some of 
the Polynesian dialects, which means excellent or 
superlative. We know that the pine>apple was in* 
troduced into Bengal, or atteasi iplo upper Hin* 
dust^n, in the Veign oAhe Emperor Aicbar, by some 
Portuguese priests who brought the seeds from 
.Malacpa. '^ As early as l.$94, it was cultivated ia 
China, to which it was brought from the western 
shore of America through the Philippines. 

Of the Jambu (Eugenia) there are a great 
many varieties, mosf of which, in the western parts 


’ Turner’s Embassy to Tibet. Chap. I. and Akbari. 
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the 'Archipelsigo, at least, arc found wild and are 
indigenous. They are all tasteless*and insipid 
fruits, with the exception of the Jambu Kling, 
which,'from its namoj appears to hove been brought 
• from the Coromandel consfill This •resetnMes in 
shape a jargonelle, peer, and is‘sometimes of a 
dark piirple,* but more Vrequenljy of. a beautiful 
pink or light /ose colour. In flavour it partakes 
ofthci'o^c. The. substance is of a white colour, 
lighf, and'somewhat spon^. The taste is delicate 
and agreeable, so that this fruit nlay be consider¬ 
ed as one of the very best of the. Arphipelaggf. 
The genuine name Jamhu isi nearly universal in 
all the languages, and is ]>robabiy the corruption 
of a Teling.i word-’ • 

The Gitava (Psidiumpomiferum) now exists in 
great abundance in the Indian islands both in the 
wild and cultivated state. The cultivated varieties 
at least, appear certainly to have been introduced 
by Europeans, as .tlft^‘are nowhere to be foimd 
but in the vicinity of furmef or existing European 
’settlements. Rumphius imagines that the'guava 
was early introduced by the Spaniards from Perq 
through the PhilippinesT. I'he people of Temati, 
who, by such means, must have been the fli-st to re¬ 
ceive it, call it accordingly by a corruption of the Eu¬ 
ropean ixivm.GHqjau'af to assimilate the sound with 
^thf if own pronunciation. Some of the tribes* class 
it with tbe Anona or custard apple, but more gene- 
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Trally it is classed with the Eug&niay and is cali* 
ed by the different names of Jambu kuning, or 
the yellow Jambu, Jambu biji, or the seedy Jam- 
bu, and Jambn Portugal, or the Poiinguese 
Jamdut The frui^!^ which is wonderfully cheap 
and abundant, is Ijeld in very little esteem. 

. The Papayor (Carica papqja') exLts in great 
abundance throughout the Indian islands, and, like 
the ^uavq, was introduced by the Spanuu’ds* or 
Poytuguese. The terms Ijy which it is known jh the 
different languages always imply a ibreign source. 
'Wie most frequent is tile Portuguese name Papa¬ 
ya. The people of "IMacassar, who probably receiv¬ 
ed it intermediately liom Java,^ call it Unti Juxea, 
or the Javaues# 'banana, and the people of liali 
Gudang Castila, or the Castilian banana. 'I'he 
papaya, in the Indian islands, is extremely prolific, 
and beats fruit the whole year round, growing 
lu.\uriantly in the most indifferent soils, and ra¬ 
pidly coming to maturity.'^ he natives hold the 
fruit in no estfeem. At Ternati they feed their hogs 
with it, and tiill it “ pigs’ meat.” * As dt eon- 
stains 9 large quantity of saccharine matter, and a 
great volume of nutritious food, it will probably be 
generally applied, in a more advanced state of so¬ 
ciety, and of tlie scicn e of husbandry, to the fat¬ 
tening of rattle. 


Kiimpliius, Vr»). 1. ]). lij. 
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. The Custard^pple of two varieties (Anonb 
sqmmosa et reticulata) is very common. '"I’his is 
an exotic like thq fruits jui>t mentioned, and, like 
them, was introduced by the Spaniards or l*ortu- 
■guese from America. The’name fs either, the 
American ofLeAnona, alibjrevlated jN'oncr; or, SriJea- 
ya, from the resemblance of tlic*edil)Ie 4 )u]p to.a 
native dainty of that name made of mjlk and eggs, 
in ‘shoiT, ‘a custard, the same source from which 
our ‘pwn name is dorivotl. 'I'lic J^utcl# call it 
“ the Chinese pear,” from believing it was fiAt in¬ 
troduced into the Indian islands by tlie Ghinese.** 

The true CMiheio tree (^Ahocard'win Occiden- 
l(de) is another playt of the tropical regions of tlie 
new world, introduced by the lk)rtugucse. .A 
wild variety is said by llumphius to be fomid in 
the Indian isles, lire true kind is seldom found 
beyond the vicinity of European scttlem^ts. The 
Malays call it Caju, and^the people of Amboyna 
Buah Fari7i)>i, fbo European or Portuguese 
finiit.” nie ■ harsh dis.igreealile Iniit is hardly 
eaten, and the nut is in little rcqiuikl, because the 
country affords a great' variety of edible kernels* 
more convenient, abundant, and agreeable. 

It may be remarked, that more of the fruits of 
America have been transplanted into the Indian 
islands than bf those of the latter into America. 
Tliis.lias, happened from two vely obvious causes; 
the first is, that the voy-'ige from the western coast 
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df Ameiica to the Indian Archip^aj^o is shoiiand 
easy, the voyage back tedious and difficult; the sc> 
eond, still more effbctual, is, that the fruits of the 
Indian islands are delicate, perishable, and difficult¬ 
ly propagated in foreign countries, those of Ameri¬ 
ca coarse, hardy,' and fit fox' almost an^* soil. There 
is not, one of the fruits of America, though they 
grow in luxi’riance and perfection in the Indian 
islands, that are held in any esteem by either'na¬ 
tives or foreigners. Even the pine-apple, as already 
noticed, is no exception.* 

*'*The Hangsehy Hambehy and Dukuh, are indi¬ 
genous fnurs, and, indeed, 1 believe wholly un¬ 
known to all other countries. _ When of the best 
and fullest grmvtli they are about the size of a pi¬ 
geon’s egg. The two first are oblong; the dnkrth 
round, ’^rhey all consist of a skinny covering of a 
dirty white colour, enclosing a number of cloves 
easily separated from each other. These cloves 
consist of a thick semitr^parent pulp upon a 
large greenish kernel. The pulp is the edible 
pait of the fru't, and is of mi agreeable •snbacid 
’taste.* The Dulmli is a much superior fruit to the 
other two, and, indeed, next to the Mangustin and 
Durian, i^ considered by the natives the finest 
of their fruits. Europeans consider it the second 
in rank of' all the indigenous fruits. 

*1116 dXambuian (^Nephelium lapaceifm") Js an 
indigenous and peculiar fruit, about the size of a 

ti 
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. })i^eun*.» egg, ebnsisting of a skinny i*ed covcriag, 
covered with soft spines, whicli encloses one lai’gc 
kernel, enveloped in a .small quantity of semi- 
trausp:u‘cnt rich snbacid pulp, die edible part of 
the fruit. It is not much esteemed’. Tift name, 
in rcferencte to tlie soft spines^ i^ derived from the 
Malay word hair, fnyu whence.1 con- 

chide that is either an indiij^L'nous product 

of the country of’.the Malays, or wa^s ^rst cultivat¬ 
ed •there.* - 

• • • 

The Fonu'^roftatr (Funica gra/iilum) is found 
in eveiy civili/od country of the j:\i‘chipt‘lago,^ut 
I believe only in its eultiiated state, 'riic tree 
is smaller than in more temjicrate climates, the 
fruit inierior, and, like that of 1‘Iipdustan, little es^ 
teemed. 'I'hc only good pomegranates uhich, in- 
deetl, 1 have ever met with are tlios(> brought into 
upper India by the caravans from eastern Per-sia. 
I'liis fruit in all tlie languages of the Aivhipelago 
Is called Dnlijiiitj ftom the imuieral five, in rtfer- 
eiice to tlie live cells into vvAieh it fs divided.. As ‘ 
a proof of the accuracy of this e^yjnology,' 1 may 
observe, that the word is literally translated m4> 
the Javanese language* of ceremony, where it is ' 
called Gangia/au. • 

The Tamarind^ (Jl'amarlndus hidica^ one of 
the largest and most bcautifiirof trees; grows luxu- 
I'li^utly in most of the Indian islands, a^d aj^pedrs 
to be a native production. It is cultivated as well 
vpL. * 1 , L e 
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foi> its fruit as for the shade it afibclrls, and in Java . 
is the principal ornamental tree in avenues. To 
attuin perfection in its growth a good soil is neces¬ 
sary, and as the fruit continues a tedious and unu¬ 
sual tii/ie on the tree,‘it is also neccssaiy to its per¬ 
fection that its fructification should tahe place at 
su<;h time as to aynid the periodical luins, yvhich 
would rot it on the tree. In the Molficcas and other 
countries of,the Archipelago this>huppcus,-<and the 
fruit,,thevjfore, never comes to maturity. The soil 
and climate of Java bring'the fruit to the greatest 
perfection,,, and from that island it is an article of 
export to the other countries of the Archipelago 
as well as abroad. Hence the tree and fruit arc 
'called in the M^la^ language Asam Jawa, or the 
Javanese acid. The tree, however, is indigenous 
in most of the islands, and known in each lan¬ 
guage by Awlistinct native term, in the Javanese 
it is called Kamal, in the Sunda Champahii, in 
the Banda Tamalaki. The WUi'd Asam, common 
to most of the iauguages as a synonimo, is an epi¬ 
thet of the languages of the western islands, clean¬ 
ing so Iff, from the tamarind being the acid in uni¬ 
versal use for almost every culinary and medicinal 
purpose. I 

'^Ehe Calabash,'iko Gourd, the Pumpkin, the 
Mttsk-me.loK, the Water-melon, and a variety of 
Cucuinbei^, are cultivated in the Archipelago. The' 
calabash, as its name Calabasa imports, was intro- 
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• duceil by the Portuguese. The Piynpkiii was ^Iso 
introduced by the same people, for it is called Lai- 
hu Faringiy or the European gourd. Tlie tVa- 
tcr-mehn (Cucurbita citrvllu^ appears to be an 
indigenous product of the Indian islands, (hough 
one not tht^ry abundant or generally'diffused. It 
is vcyy commonly known by the wmiQ,of.S^me[ng- 
h a. The frpit is neither so abuivlant, so laige,' 
nor so* well flavoured, as that which I have seen 
omthc arid banks of the. Ganges, the Jttmnah, and 
other rivers in upper Tndia. The muslf-melon, 
introduced by the Portuguese, scctns little siifted 
to the climate, at least to that of the hot plains, 
and is of very bi^d favour. It can hardly be said 
to be yet natui’alized. • 

The cucumber is an indigenous plant, and, as 
already mentioned in another place, is extensively 
cultivated. It is consumed rather as atf^esculent ve¬ 
getable than as a fruit.. It is sometimes boiled, but 
moi’e frequently eaten raw^ Irom the hand, with a 
little salt. ‘It is more mild and less watery than 
the t^ai'icties cultivated in Eurc^, and may be 
eaten in large quantity without prejudioc. The 
different varieties are distinguished by different 
names, but the generic name in all the languages 
is Tiniun, thus affording another ejtample of the 
prevalence’of .one term for a plant* of extensive 
Ncnkure^ but rare occurrence iii a state m nature*. 

1 have in this sketch given an account of the 
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principal fruity A great, many oP minor import* 

cncc remain unnoticed, which’ it would be foreign 

to this work to describe. 

The fruits of colder countries have been in* 
troduccd into the, Inilian islands, where, as they 
have received little ‘carc or attention, 'and have 
not always'been citltivatcd in the' climate of ele¬ 
vated tracts suited to them, they,have seldom 
thriven. The grape was probably introd.ilced ,by 
the Arabs',' as its name, an^ur, implies. It is tul- 
livated'in the plains, but is seldom of a good qua¬ 
lity. In s{)ine of the elevated tracts of .lava, it 
might certaiirly be raised in perfection. The cul¬ 
ture of the pear, t|io apple, and the peach, still less 
suited to the chfiiate, has been still more unsuc¬ 
cessful. In Ibid, my friend, Colonel Archibald 
Campbell,, brought the strawberry from liengal, 
wliich has sifiec been cultivated with much success 
in the mountainous regions.^. 

'I'he Indian, islanders are passionately fond of 
>u rJ s. a tasti' easily gratified in a conntiy which 
abounds in indigenous jilants affording them.* Wo- 
ifien arft never considered t.o bc.fully dressed with¬ 
out a profusion of tlouers, and men also often 
wear them. In the native writings we find constant 
allusion inifrk to them, and they are sculptured on 
the \\alls of all llicir ancient temples in a profu¬ 
sion uhich displays the national taste fix* tlTchi. 
Tn the .Tavancse language a forcer’expresses what- 
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ever is most bemitiful. It is a .>ynonimc for 'a 
.beautiful woiEian,and thecoranion, almost theoiily,^ 
term fgr poetry.-v—A couniderable uuraber of t&e 
Howcrs which ai’c cultivated, are the production of 
* shrubs ur still humbler plants/l but in*opposition to 
uhat obtain^ in uorthen) countries, it'iii^y be ob' 
serveJfthat a great number, also,<urc thc^iroduco^of 
large trees, ^flie prevailing colour^ are yellow, 
aiuK'speeialiy red,* Blue, so frequent in temperate 
cliu'wtes, is seldom met. witli. The porfuntc of 
su(‘l) Hovvei's as the Indian islanders are partial to, 
is so heavy and povNerful^ as to bc‘oj;pre,ssivc*<;o 
the sensv's (»i‘ a native of co/der regains. They, 
on the other hand, have no taste for the lighter 
and moi’c elegant odours \>hich v»e prize, aS/ for* 
example, that of the rose. 

The dower-giving plants or U'ces, which are 
most Ircquently ciiltivateil for the niai»i^et, are the 
Champafi'a, ^Michcha (liampalia,) the Mnlor or 
Malafi) QlSycUniOms,') and the 'i\uijnngt (.iT/w- 
sops dciipi.y 'I'he first and last are trees gi’owu 
in gardens. 'I'he Maloti is a shruh ^ ieddir^a small 
white flower. In Java'it is cultivated extensively 
as an object of commerce in^ the vicinity of large 
towns. The Champaha is one of tire few plants 
introduced by the Hindus, a.s its b^qne, w'liich is 
pure Sansktit, .implies. W'attr lilies or lotoses 
\NynipljU'a nelumbo') abound hi all tlid stahdiiig 
waters, and are-particularly frequent in Java. 'I'he 
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at;tention pai^ to them in former times, on account 
.•of their being consecrated in the Hitfdu mythoIo> 
gy, is shown by the number of Sanskrit synoniines 
applied to them. ' 

Tlje Kamhqja^ called in Java Sambqja, ( Plnnie- 
ria ohtvsai) is chltivated in biiryipg grounds, 
where, from its peculiarity of appearance. It pro¬ 
duces a very solemn effect. It grows in a stunted 
irregular manner, so that, as 'Mr Mai'sden, ob¬ 
serves, it* has even when young a venerable antique 
appcafance. The tree has a dark-coloured leaf, 
anU the flower is a large one, white without and 
yellow within, emitting a strong but not unplea¬ 
sant odour. 

^ « 

The Sulasi or Hindu tulsi (Ocinivni) is a plant 
with a peculiar strong aromatic odour, cultivated 
for the express purpose of being used for strewing 
on graves the annual festival in honour of an¬ 
cestors. 

^iuropean flowers in the Indian islands lose their 
perfume and dwindle. The rose has but a faint 
smell though a^easant one, and is not half t'iie si 7 e 
v>f the oomnion varieties among us. 
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HUSBANDliy OF TIIK MATERIALS OF li^TIVE MANU¬ 
FACTURES AND ARTS. , 

IluJjandt^ of cotton ,— History of the plhni,—Thc ]|J.ainiy a 
sptcics of Uitica .—Other plants affordingJilaceous harh^^ 
Tie J.ontar^ or iar palm.—The Giihang^ a species qfpatm 
affording materials for cordngc,^^The Raitazi .— Tke Su* 
/«/•:, a \a)ietyoJ li lyclding an edible fruit,—The Bamboo* 
—The Nibung^a species of palm, the tv^od ofxohich is^used* 
in house-build mg,—The Nipaft^ a species tf painty which 
supplies the thatch u^ed hy the maritime tribes ,— Useful 
XK0ud6.—The Teak.—Its physical and geographical distribu¬ 
tion.—Parallel between it and the oak, — Tht^Lbrnoa ,—/«- 
feno) 'iKOods,’--»Fanc^ ^cepds for cabinetwork. — Gums ,— 
Damar, or rosin^Caout-chouc,—Tallow tree—Wad tree* 
^ Soap tree,—Dyeing drugs, —Indig o.—Its history^Ka- 
snwki .— ’Turmeric.—Sappan wood — jMcfrinda>mJiogwood* 
—Medicinal plants.—Tltp Cuheb pepper^Datura,—The 
Kamadu leaf,—The UpOSy or poison tree* • • 


By far the most important of the ^subjects of this 
chapter is ^he cotton plant, next to- rice, indeed, 
.the most valuable article of the agriculture p{ the 
Indian Islanders- Two species of cotton*are known 
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in the Indian islands, the shrub cdtton, (Gos^pi- 
um herbaceuh,) and the tree cotton, (Gossypimt 
arboreum.J Of the first there are a great many 
varieties, distinguished by being annual or peren¬ 
nial ,—*uy the vexture of the wool,—its proportion to 
the seed,—or its 'colour. In caeli isbiul, we ge- 
ne,rally find a peculiar variety. 'JL'hus we h^ve the 
cotton of Butung, which is the iiucsl of all, the cot¬ 
tons of diirercut kingdoms of CV.*Iebcs, of Timor, 
of jVJangi^i“ai, of Lombok, of Bali, and of Java. | It 
is reiiKirkable that the cotton of the last island, 
th<mgh thg most fertile ‘and improved country, is 
the coarsest and least valuable. A superior variety 
is occasionally grown, hhwever, in this last island 
•introduced of la^fe'years, as maybe discovered from 
the words Mori, or Moorish, Holanda, Dutch, and 
AnuTCS, or English, applied to it. 'J'his, however, 
being a dedicate plant, is not reared without difficul¬ 
ty. Tlie shrub cotton is the chief object of culture, 
and'^thc tree cotton is only ocVasionally growm in 
gardens, and near houses, for the shade it affords, 
or for the u^e df^its leaves as an esculent vegetable, 
rather tlum for its wool. 

The common cotton of Java is either grown 
in upland soils, or as a grccti crop in the dry sea¬ 
son, in sHceessien to ri-’e. When grown in the lat¬ 
ter way, it yields on6 crop, and then the plant pe¬ 
rishes* froii(< the submersion it undergoes during,tlm 
rains. When grown in dry lands, it becomes pe* 
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jrennial, continuing to bear for tvo, three, or fogr 

years, and bccoining each year less pi dhlic. When. 

cultivated in wet lands in succession to rice, the 

plant is .sown in the end of June, and reaped in 

' the beginning of November.* 'riiis'descrijpition of 

lm<>bandry as confined to Java,' the,plant bvery 

v\ here pise being i eared in uplan^l soils. ’ , 

The great iilconvenicuce of the varieties of cot- 

tot) grown in the Indian islands arines from the 

([uannty of .seed they contain, and the .obstinacy 

with which the wool adheres to itJ 'I'lie 5<:ed in 

the common cotton of .lata is in thepvoportioj*.of 

tiic wool as four is to one. Isi some of the better 

% 

Siirh'tits, this proportion docs not exceed three to 
(die. 'I’he cultivation of variedcj of cotton with- 
black seed, from which tlic wool could easily be 
disengaged, would be one of the greatest improve¬ 
ments in the rearing of this valiiable^commodity. 
Vi piescut, the cotton is separated by a small raa- 
chiiie, consistiijg (/f*two wooden rollers moving in 
opjjosite directions, thi'ough the inipcrfcoticjn of 
which 4the charge of freeing the wool frpn!*tlto seed 
is enonnous, the lahoui* of one jierson being ade.- 
qiiate to the cleaning of no more than a pound and 
quarter of cotton per day. * , 

1 am not aware that it is nscerkiined whether 

A , 

the cotton plant be an exoti(5, or thn pioduee of 
tluiss islands. Jn the languagcy of Ainbpynai' it is 
cillcd A/ia, and. in that of Banda Karamboa, both 
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o£ which appear to be naliive tenit«, from wliich it 
might be inferred, that *the plant is indigenous. 
More of these languages, however,^ should be coni" 
pared before thi» point is considered as decided. 
In the iaugu^es of the western poition of the Ar¬ 
chipelago, from Mi^cassar to Sumatra, both inclu* 
sii^e, the plant is yniversally knoiyn by the Ilindu 
name Kapas.^ We may fairly condxude, from this 
fact, that wjiether the plant be kidigcnous or not, 
the culture ol' it must have been taught by;thc 
Hindus, and I imagine, unlike the introduction of 
ot]jer plants, that that of cotton happened at that 
early period^ in which the Indian islanders re¬ 
ceived tlicir religion from India. 

' Xhe Indian ijsla'nds produce a great number of 
plants, yielding a filaceous bark, which affords ma¬ 
terials for cordage. I shall give a sketch of a few 
of the pin^cipal. The Ratni (Ramium viajus^ 
Humph.is a species of Urtica, or nettle, growing 
to the height of five or six fett. , This plant is 
every where An object of culture, for, from the 
bark of xhe^st^ is obtained the materid of .an ex¬ 
cellent , cordage, used by the Indian islanders for 
almost every purpose for which we use hemp, but 
particularly /or the manufacture of fishiug-nets. 
It is vei 7 generally r. cognized by one name (Ra¬ 
mi) throughout the 'Archipelago. • 
"6ftf»jirt,forhemp,Y'Cann«i/s Sativa,) is cultivat¬ 
ed in every part of the Indian islands m small 
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quantities, not, ''however, for the manufacture of 
.cordage, but for the use of its juices as a narcotic.^ 
The people of.Jpdia, as its name proclaims, intit>- 
duced this plant. • 

The Bagu, (Gnetwmgnertion,) add th^^arn^, 
(Hibiscus 1iliacei/s,J aije trees; tBc hark of which, 
after pounding or maceration, *afFord fDaceons 
material converted into I’opes, manyfactured into 
fishiiig.nets, or occasionally into coarse,bags. 

7?he Glugo (Morns papj/rtferaJ is axtensive- 
Jy cultivated in some provinces of ^ava for the ma¬ 
nufacture of paper. This paper is hut AinskiinilUy 
manufactured, being of a difty browij colour, and 
in its texture uneven. It is more liable to the attack 
of the Termes, and other insectsi than either, ouif 
paper or that of the Chinese. If the paper of the ma¬ 
nuscript which I discovered in the kingdom of Che- 
ribon be of domestic manufacture, and made from 
the Glugo, the Javanese must have once possessed 
the art of nianufadturing pa|)er in greater perfection 
than at present, for it is in colour and texture far 
superior to any thing at present to 
The Loniar, (BorOssusjlabellifer,) the, Thrr, or 
Tal of Western India, grows abundantly in the In¬ 
dian islands, and is principally cultivated for its 
palm wine, which is chiefly used’/or the manu¬ 
facture of sugar. The woo3 of the* tree is dark, 
hard, imd tough, and may be' put to nknyltseful 
itUrposes. It was upon the leaves of this palm 
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that the Indian islanders principtllly' wrote before 
the use of pa\)er became common from communica¬ 
tion with strangers. The leaf is for this,j)urpose 
cut into slips, about three inches broad, and from 
twelve'to eighteen inthes long. These, after being 
scratched upon vWtji an iron stile, are tiled together 
as^a book, by passing a cord througli them at both 
extremities. It is probable that the ’iiidian islanders 
were taught to write on the leaves of the palnfby 
the Jlincjns. The pahn^ is known, as we utight 
expect to tind, With a tree that is indigenous, and 
ve?y widely spread by d variety of native names. 
In Java it is called SuK'aleu, in Timur, and some 
of the neighbouring islands, KoU. Among the 
•tribps that wrolje,*or now write, upon its leaf, the 
Sanskrit name lias made encroachment on the native 
one. The people of Celebes call the tree Tala, 
which is the true Hindu name. The Javanese 
apply the compound native^and Sanskrit word lion^ 
to/,meaning leaf of the Tal,'^ the leaf of this 
palm, as it is tised for writing upon." In common 
language, t|jiis]jjjst word, by a transposition "of the 
jpitial ^nd tinal letters, becomes Lontar, which cor¬ 
ruption, it is singular enough, has been borrowed 
by the Malay's, and applied, not to the leaf, but to 
the whole tree: 

« a 

In describing the' Coconut palm, and Sagwire, 
the bnd Gomiti, those valuable Uiaterialsc of 
cordage have already been noticed. The Gii- 
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hang (Coryphai*'L..) is another palm, from th« 
mid-rib of the leaves or-rather branches* of which an 
useful coi^lag^s obtained by pounding and beating 
the dried stalL TJiis palm, which has been some- 
timcs>alled the wild iJ.owi'a'/',‘yields a pith^vhich 
ahibrds, like* the Gomuli, or i^a^U'ire-, a Jarina 
resembling tnne Sago, but,of inferior. qu§- 

The liatUtn CCalamus liotang, may be 
consWered as one of the most uselul of thp indjgc- 
nous plants of the Indimi islands'. In domestic 
and rural economy, the Rdttan is coiist^jntly iise/l 
for the purposes of ligature and cordage. There 
are a great many varieties, from the size of d goose- 
quill to that of several inches in*diameter. The 
Rattan is well known to be a prickly bush, sending 
forth shoots of amazing length, which form the use¬ 
ful part of the plant. 7'he common Rattans yield 
a small insipid fruit, ocoasioiiiilly prepared as a 
sw'cetmeat. A vaffety of it, called the SalaJc,’ af¬ 
fords a fruit ilbout the size of a pullSt’s egg, which 
consists of a hard stone, enveloped Jfy jj, li?iii white 
pulp, which is covered by thin husks, in colpur noj; 
unlike the back of an adder. 'L'his fruit has a 
strong odour, a mealy and acit{ flavour, jand is much 
considered by the natives, who chltiyate it exten¬ 
sively in their gardens. No 'other variety of the 
.Rattan is cultivated, for the foiests afford an Ebutl- 
f/ant supply, whether lor domestic use or exporta- 
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^^ 011 . Ilie forests of Borneo and Sumatra, and of 
some parts fcf Celebes,' afford the best and most 
abundant supply.- The Rattans o^ Javajirc fewer 
in quantity, and, inferior in qualityl^The plant 
exists the-Indian* islands wherever there'Ure fo-' 
rcst^, and })«s generally in each language a distinct 
name, The Majays call it Jiolqn, not Jiof/iiig, as 
it has bcthi improperly written, '^'hi.s is the word 
which has become iiiituralizcd ii? the Ihiropciui hiii- 
gua^cs. ^ 'I'he .Tavanese call it Punjalih, thc,t>mi- 
das ]\xi'oc, the' Bitgis Jtcio/.wig, and the jK'opIc of 
Ternati (Iri .. 

Of Canes a greatwariety is found in the Indian 
islands'. I'lie most remarkable are the Baviljoas, 
.(A^'nndo haniboi,) which are found eveiy where 
in the wild and cultivated stale. Some are culti¬ 
vated for their beauty, and others for their utilitj'. 
When they^grow to perfection, forty or lifty feet is 
a common height; occasionally they arc found as 
quk'lvsct hedges round the vlKages, and at oth<;i-s 
they arc planted in hlumps, perpetuating them¬ 
selves try fresh shoots, without requiring to be re¬ 
newed. 'lo euuraeiate the different uses of the 
Bamboo wouhl be to touch upon almost every im¬ 
portant operation connected with the domestic or 
rural ccouotriy of the people, their naval architec¬ 
ture, and their modbs of conducting wars. They 
put the bamboo to every purpose to which wD,ap- , 
ply ordinary woods, and use it besides as temporary 
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{opes and ligatui^s. The young shoots are wi^i 
them a frequent, favourite; and agrceUblc esculent 
vegetable, and may be either boiled, or used with* 
vinegar asV])u;kle.—The Baml)0,o is one of the in- 
. digemms plants which has a distinct «nanie in each 
language, be,cause ijL is of such common occurrence in 
the state of tlalure throughout, and ofsucii obvious 
utility, that “tlic nations” had no need to be in- 
stwieted jn its application by one I’aco civilized be- 
yont! the fest. 'J'lie lidiow ing are specunens of this 
diversity of name : M<day Buliih, .hivanese 
Siinda .'/<l 7 anti !ji\iniia?!u\.'V{;nniU 'J'abalikt), Am- 
boyucse IJlc. Tlie iutlueuce. (d tlie language of a 
more powerful tribe has tiovv and then sti}(])lauted 
the native term in a minor langiaigc. • 

vVniong the palms which snpjdy materials in the 
tlomestic economy of the natives, the Nibuiig, {Ccir- 
ijola urens,') ;ind the N/pah, (^Cocos nppa,) are of 
great value. The niOun^ is the true muiiutiiiri 
cabbtige. 'riic stCiii, wdticli is slender, tall, .aud 
perfectly stirnght, is used a.s j)osts in tlie aicliitec- 
turc of houses, and especially in tltv; cOhstnictiou 
of strong palings or fences. 'I'lie out'er portion of 
the wootl is hard ami stfong, but the inner spongy, 
from which circumstance tlwjf tree may be e^eavat- 
cd, and then forms useful gutters or channels for 
the transmission of w'atcr. T^ie top of the tree, 
the germ of the future foliage, is like tha| of all the 
other palms, edible, and more delicate than that of 
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the rest. Some of the coarser .‘parts of this top 
taste like a tender cabBage-stock, but other parts 
are so delicate and agi’eeabic, as to. bear a neai’er 
likeness to a fresh filbert. 'JTje NtUTing is found 
in ahrftM all* the countries of the Archipelago ex¬ 
cept Java., Foiftid in sufficient abundance in the 
vyild state, it is syldom cultivated. I'r has the fol¬ 
lowing variety of names, Nibung fii Malay, Andii- 
dii in Baji, Palnn in Araboyna, iVfiltii in Bnrii, 
aiuj Jiaijusa in Macassar. 

The Nipah'is a low palm, the trunk of which 
ijffver exc.ced? a man’s height, and is sometinn-s even 
wanting altogether.* It is the inhabitant of low 
marshy situations. Like other palms it yields a 
wipe by the ujuill process, and in some parts of 
the Archipelago, particularly the Philippines, it 
is cultivated for this piu’pose. Its principal use, 
howcA'cr, is for the leaf, usually called Afap, the 
common term for thatch among the Malays, spe¬ 
cifically applied to the leaves iTf this palm, because 
amqng that people almost the only material used 
for that ^uij^sc. The Nipak leaf is also used for 
,the fabrication of coarse mats. The small insipid 
pulpy kernels are sometim'es pj’cscrved as a sweet¬ 
meat. Th\s widelyi disseminated palm is called 
in the dialects of the more western tribes Nipah, 
in that of Temati Boho, in one language of Am- 
boyfia Barena, in*anotbcr Bulain. . 

No countries afibrd a greater variety or a great- 
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cr abuudftAcc oP^xcellcnt woods than the Indian 
Islands. Among* these the TcaA’ oa Indian oa& 

• (Tectom ^/•«»</«’) justly takes thcjlead. Of thi^ 
wood thcio are several varieties. Like the oak it 
takc^^from eighty to a hundred yearj to 4 F>me to 
maturity, and to do so even in that time a ‘good 
soil is necjssary. It will tlfcn often rise to a 
height* of ciglijy^cct, and has* been ^nown *to 
attjiin a diaiutter of live, six, and even eight. 
Tlio* teal., in Java, blossoms in thb dry sea¬ 
son,* and the fruit forms in N««'ember, iidme- 
diatcly before the settirg, in of tlu'. heavy rayis. 
It is one of the few trees which jn these equinoctial 
regions sheds its leaves at once like tltosc pi tom- 
perale countries. ‘With respect, to the pligsi cal 
distribution of the teak, we bud it both in 'the 
plains and mouutauis, though in the latter I think 
not above three or four thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Tlic wood of the moufitaiu teak is 
hard but stunted in,its growth; that of the plains 
less firm but lafger. This is what ,has been ob¬ 
served with respect to the mahogany of 4ho cquU 
noctiarregious of America. It ^ov.s in exten¬ 
sive forests, and when in a favourable soil,'almost 
excludes every other tree. Its geographical dis¬ 
tribution is comparatively liniited.. ^ava is the only 
count ]7 of the Archipelago in which it abounds. It 
is found in smaller quantity and of inferior .^Ze iq tli^ 
island of'^adura, and in the islets to the cast of it, in 

VOL, r. " Ff 
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Bali, Sambawa, and Butuug, the lasj. beingits farthest 
limit to the fast. In recent times it has been in- 
• troduced into^Celebes and Ainboyua. The illus- 
trions naturalist, Uiimphius, intr(tduced -it into the 
latter fVoni Madura in the year 1 67 ( 1 . Itjs not 
indigenous in the Malayan peninsula, in Sumatra, 
or in Borneo. * In the least icitile pi.rts of Java it 
^thei' dots not exist at all, or/in sniall quantity, 
and of puny growtli. The great forests of it in 
that island are in the rich central districts.—^Vher- 
ever, within the Indian Archipelago, the teak tree 
iSj^ found or known, it invariably bears the same 
name, the Javanese word Jati, which word also 
means in that language, “ true, real,” or “ ge¬ 
nuine.” but whether the adiective be derived from 
the noun, or the noun from the adjective, it is not 
very easy to determine. I should rather incline 
to think, that the adjective was the derivative. 
The word, at all events, is not a foreign one, but, 
1 imagine, of the vernacular language of Java. 
From this circumstance, as well Jis the abundance 
and* luxuriance of the tree in that island, I should 

tk 

incliuc to believe, tluit the teak is indigenous in 

Of late years a few plants of teak were introduced into 
the Malayan stale of Queda from Siam, and propagated with 
some success. iBy Very recent accounts we are informed, 
that it hj^'besn discovered in the forests of’Sumatra in the 
(li Achiii. it may be suspected, that the few trees 
fomulPUiere arc exotics. 
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tiiose, *aii(l was sju'cad from thence at unkiiowR 
periods among some of the* neighboufing islands. 
In qiiidity the Java teak is cQpsidcrcd inferior t« 
_tha^ of Malabar, and superiot to that of the Bur- 
man Slhpiro or Pegu. • • * 

Itss a rctmrkablo fact,^ that, ,ai6ong Ihe innu¬ 
merable, variety woods whicli exist in .both 
woi'lds, from the’aitrftc circle to the equator, two 
only, the. oak and the teak, should, ^ by their 
strength, durability, and abundance, be iilone.iil 
for the higher jnirposcs of* the arts,*d()racstiulhd 
naval architecture, and thb fabrieati()n ,of gi^nt 
machinery. A shoi-l^parallel 'betweeu^ these two 
important woods ma^ be useful and amusing/ The 
geographical distribution of the 5a^ lias * 

limit than tlie teak. It exists in Europe, Asia, 
and America, to witliin ten degrees of the tropic. 
The tCiik exists in Asia only in the cquntrics ly¬ 
ing between China and^ Persia, within the tro¬ 
pics, being foiyul ^)nly in the southern penin¬ 
sula of India,-^iu India beyond the fianges to .the 
coni]nc» of China, and in the island of Java, with 
one or tw o others of the great group. In cqpipar-, 
ing the qualities of the two woods, those of the teak 
will be found considerably to /^repoudeyate. It is 
equally strong and somewhat more bjioyant. Its 
durability is more unifonn and decided,, and to in¬ 
sure, that durability it demands kss care .«nd jne-* 
paratiou, for it may l>e put in use almost green 
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from the forest, without danger of dry or wet rot. 
It is fit to en'dure all climates and alternations of 
climate. The oak, on the contrary, cracks, and 
is destroyed by such ah;ernations, and particularly 
by exposure'to the ruys of a tropical sun.- ' I'liC' 
oak contains an keid which corrodes and destroys 
iron;- the teak not only has such acid, but 
even contain^ an essential oil w-hic'b tends to pre¬ 
serve iron.^ The great superio-rity of the oak over 
the, teak .consists in its utility in the fabrication of 
ves^ls for holding liquids. The strong odour 
which the teak imparts to all liquids which arc 
solvents of ^the essential oil p which that odour is 
contaijicd, makes it unfit to be used for holding 
' thtwar; It maVei' good water-casks, but is unfit for 
holding wines, or any spirit, but arrack, to which 
it imparts some of that peculiar flavour which some 
persons afl^ct to relish. 

Next to the teak, the most valuable of all the 
wdods of the Indian islands is 'the Juingoa, (Ptero~ 
carjnis draco'.') Of this tree there' are, according 
to Rumphius,/our varieties, chiefly distinguished 
.by th(j colour or texture of the wood. The tree 
grows to an enormous size in the plains on a level 
with the se£i, and at\;he valleys at the foot of moun¬ 
tains. It is^principally a native of the eastern por¬ 
tions of the Archipelago, the land of spices, and is 
" seldom (bund to the west. In the former, it is the 
substitute of the teak, and is used in domestic and 
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naval arcliitectiite, and .in rural economy. It is 
also cultivated for its fragrant blossoms, which ase 
much esteemed; even the wood of some varieties is 
■jiQ^iighly pci’fumcd, as to ve iiifcd as a substitute 
for sandal. It is far less strong an^ durable than 
th5 teak, lj|Lit haridsomsr in appearancb, and, there¬ 
fore,'fitter for cabinet work. It is the ehormoMs 
excrescciicesigrowiiig from this tr^e which are cal- 
led Kayj(huka, and which arc wrouglit into the ini- 
inhably beautiful cabinet work,^whiclf eqimls in 
lustre the finest variegated marble. In thb Malay 
language the Lingoa is called Ang^ana^ in •the 
'Fernati Lhigu^ in Macassar Patena^ in Amboyna 
Nala, Tlie Bugis, unable to discriminate between 
this wood and the sandal, call it Chandana. lix\ 
tlie Bima language it is called Naray and in that 
of Timur Sa?ia and Na. 

Among the ordinary woods of those countries 
which, for economical * uses, take the same rank as 
firs and ashes with us, inay be mentioned the Hi* 
tangor, a species of Uvaria, vulgarly called by us 
pooh, which is a corruption of Bohun, the common 
term for a tree in Malay,—the Marbdo, •(Netrvsi- 
deros, R.) the Tinaga ; and, the Suren, which last 
is the Toon of Bengal, 'ihese tre,es are very com¬ 
mon in those parts of the Archipelago where the 
teak does hot-exist. ’ 

•.*OlVaricy woods used in cabinet or fine work there 
arc many. For larger cabinet work the Sono is th^ 
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moiSt frequently used. It is a browH-coloured wood, 
i^pme varieties of winch arc diversified by lighter 
colbured streaks. It takes a good j)plish. One va¬ 
riety is designated Kl^g or 2-eUnga, but I caq,, 
hardly believe il is an exlitic. The wood of the "Jack 
or Nungka iis frequently used in cabinef work. 
ifliof a 'yellow colour, of great siac, durablev and 
takes a good polish, , 

ITie Timaka and Kdmunhig, two woods,of 
close grain, which take an exquisite polish, are 
used, iA what the natives attach so much impoit* 
anCe to, theinanufacture of hr is handles. Particu¬ 
lar pieces of the former occasionally assume a most 
singular appearance, being alternately of a white 
ahdlSfacl^ colour^ strongly‘opposed to each other. 
These portions are called Kajju-peleU or spotted 
wood, and are used in making h'is and spear han¬ 
dles, beetel boxes, &c. 

Ebony of several varieties is found in the In¬ 
dian islands, but is of inferior quality to that of 
Mauritius and Madagascar. The best occurs in . 
the eastern part of the Archipelago, vis. in 
B«eroe, <Gclolo, the eastern coast of Celebes, 
and the western pait of New Guinea. It is com¬ 
monly called Kayvt^ardngi literally charcoal wood, 
but figuratively*^ “ blrok-wood.” In Teniati and 
Tidor, however, it is called by the specific name 
of BotoUnh, 

, The forests of the Indian islands aifibrd trees and* 
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pjants yielding gtnjts or resins usefnij in the artSj 
The most important of thcSe product# is Damarj 
a kind of indurated pitch or turpentine, exud,,-' 
ing spontaneousfy from siw’cral,trees. ..In al- 
‘mosJY'^'ery country of the IifUan islands tl*ere are 
trefeB,vvhich afford damar. Itumpliius ^numefates 
four varieties? Th^se protluce diflerent sorts §f the 
rosin, which takfe tlioir names in commercial Ian- 
guagcTrom their colour or consistence. One is 
(!allcjl Damar-hatu in Malay, or Damar-sclo in 
.lavanese, which means the stony rosin, ani^ ano- 
tlier in common use Damar-puleht oy wliite rosin. 
The trees which produce the damar yield it in a- 
mazing quantity, and generally without tlu/neces¬ 
sity of making incisions. It cxmles through ..tluL 
hark, and is either found adhering to the trunk 
and branches in large lumps, or in masses on 
the ground, under the trees. As these often 
grow near the sea-side or on hanks of rivers, the 
damar is frequently floated away and rollcetcd 
jit distant pkices as a drift. Tho word Damar 
' is in viost of the languages of tlih western part 
of the Archipelago a eonimou term for gum or re¬ 
sin. It has come to mean also a torch or link, that 
is, an object containing resm. I'he words gum 
and resin arc expressed in some-of* the languages 
ol“ the spice, islands by the words iVa/q and Kama, 
Dqn^iir is. used for all the pMrpo.ses toiwhiah ne 
a}q»ly pitch, hut chiefly in paying the bottoms of 
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s^jips snd vessels. It is exported'in -large (][uanti; 
ties to the cfbntinent of India, especially to Ben- 
‘gsl. . _ 

In different pa^s of^he Indian islands are found 
vines of trailing plant.{, the mil% juices of 'svITich. 
bccoihe, vi^en inspissated, a true Caout-efyme. 
The late Dr Roxburgh, in the 5th vdlume of the 
Transactions ^f the Asiatic Soeiety,’ has rendered 
an account of the botanical character qf one-of 
these plapts. The guin is sometimes used ^is a 
torcliM and the Javanese, to soften the sound, wind 
a little of it round the mallet with which their inu> 

W* q ■ ^ 

sical instruments arc struck. The plant which 
yields ibis peculiar substance in Java is called in 
t&^adaDguage of the country Jiehdud. 

A tree, (Bassia,^ affording a very singular pro¬ 
duction, a vegetable tallow, or concrete oil, is very 
frequent in the western countries of the Archipe¬ 
lago. From the short notices contained in Rum- 
phiiss, * it appears to be a talh straight tree, of a 
smooth ash-coloured bark, having leaves resembling 
the Kdnati. ' The nut also resembles that .of the ’ 
latter tree, but has no hard shell, but under the 
soft bark is found a hard' medullary matter, of a 
harsh, bitter,^and dissereeable taste. This nut, by 
boiling, affords th^ tallow, which is of a hard con- 


llcrbar. Amboin. 
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ijistence, and of a* yellowish colour. When obtaia- 
ed, it is poured into bamboo joints, add thus offer¬ 
ed for sale. Tlie tree is callgd by the Malays Ka- 
'tsoiit and by the Javanese ^yaki. It is certain 
»tiiaiE7i« a more advanced stfje of the‘arts, ^his ma- 
tct^ftl, wliich is cheap and abundant, will become 
of utility in,countries wherp there is naturqh 

ly a dcHciency Vf-aniinal fats and ojls. It is not 
improbable, also, that, w'ith more commercial intel- 
iigcijce aiid enterprise than can exist under, the 
present restricted intercourse of liui'opeans with 
these countries, it might ‘be exported to Eur(?pe, 
the manufactures of which create so gi'cat a demand 
for tallow and animal oils. i 

The fruit or nut of a shrub, cifllud by th*e pct^de 
of the western part of the Archipelago liavakt 
(Sap'mduSfJ is constantly used by the natives in 
lieu of soap. From the detergent viftues of this 
singular fruit, we may conclude, that it contains a 
large portion .of ^lome alkali in an nncombhied 
jform. These comparatively unimportant prpduc- 
'tious axe mentioned as examples of’the*Avonderful 
variety and extent of the uselul vegetable Qroduct;|S 
of these countries. 

Of plants affording colouring materials applica¬ 
ble to the art of dyeing, there is n' considerable 
number. Indigo (Indigqfeta linctoria) is the 
mo$t; important and valuable. * This pLint exists 
wald in different countries of the Indian Archipe- 
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lago, and, from the variety of native names, we may 
conclude thaf it is indigenous.. In Javanese, for ex¬ 
ample, it is called Tam, in Malay Tarum, and in 
Menadu Entu. • In #jme countries, however, the^ 
local naihe is'wanting,Veither from the planirl^mg* 
exotic, or tlie cultipre of it having been introdu($ed 
by neighbours. 7 ^1© Sundas of Java call it, by the 
Malayan namp, the people of "llali'and Ternati by 
the Javanese one. From the Sanskrit name of the 
plaiit ampng the Biigis and Macassars, we i.?ight 
be inolincd to suspect tlr.it it had been introduced 
bj/‘thc Ilyidiis.—Thonj?h the naiue of’the plant be 
constantly nalivc, thftt of the prepared drug is as in- 
v.'n iabl]f^ Indian. 'I'hcre is no other for the coloured 
from oi\e ^nd of the Archipelago to another, 
than the Sanskrit one, Nila. From this fact, lit¬ 
tle doubt can be entertained but the Hindus in¬ 
structed tliQ natives of the Indian islands in the art 
of jircpariug a colouring ni.atter from the Indigo 
plaht. 

Of the conimon InMigo plant, bolides the vyild 
kind, there are^ in .lava, where the plant »is best' 
known, three cultivated varieties, the practical diflcr- 
ences between which, as among the other great ob¬ 
jects of husl^ndry, cbnsi.st in the size of the plant, 
and the shorter Or longer time it takes to come to 
maturity. Besides the common Injigo, there exists 
hi the island af’‘!SumatrR another speciesj'.first 
brought to the notice of European, botanists by Mr 
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Marsden, and hence called Marsdenia tinctorm. 
. The Malays call it 2'aruTn Akar. 'This plant, hi- 
stead of being n shrub imperfectly ligneous, with 
, ,Sin2i^ pinnated leaves, likAthe common indigo, is 
•a vind*, or climbing plant, wilh leaves from three 
to 'five inches in lebgth., Thft SfumatmnsL use the 
two p?4 nts indifflM'ently in the manufacture ■of tlie 
drug, but as tjie t^iu’e indigo is confii>ed to this peo¬ 
ple,, no Opportunity has yet occurred of^ instituting 
an intelligent investigatvni into their relatives me¬ 
rits. * * • 

Indigo, in Java, is either raised a.? a second crop 
after rice in low hinds, or in upland soils, as tjie prin¬ 
cipal crop; in botl; cases, it is reared withoiift the as¬ 
sistance of dressings of any sort. The variety rdiSSU, 
according tothe first description of husbandry, is the 
smaller one, or that which takes the shortest time to 
come to maturity, and that, according U> the second, 
the larger, or that which takes the longest time. It 
is remarkable, that, in the hot plains, the indigo plant 
^^gldom comes to seed, and*that the little which it 
yieldsfis of a bad kind. 'rhough,the plant, there¬ 
fore, be cultivated in the plain for the pwpose af 
manufacture, the seed is raised in elevated or billy 
tracts, which proves, that, in its ph^ical distribu¬ 
tion, it is nqt an inhabitant of tlieTliniate of the 
plain, but or • a.*more elevated* region.*—According 
tS^rio practice of the natives of'.lava, indigo is’soWh 
about the middle of July, and the first crop is cut 
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itf two months. The raanufactannsc season con- 
J:inues two months, and the plant is cut, in all, • 
three times. 

The native protess S' manufacturing is extr^jjeoi. 
ly rude. The stalks thhd leaves having Imn jor' 
some days to ihacerate, arc then boilc^, and after¬ 
wards ■mixed with»some quicklime, and fern* leaves 
to fix the colowr. In this semiliquid state it is ap¬ 
plied to use, and large quantities of it are sp'bxportcd 
by the .Javanese to thein ruder neighbours. ’The 
practice of manufacturing the pure Fecula into a 
sdid mass ds ifnknovvn to the natives. The Dutch 
colonists were in the'habit of manufacturing small 
quantities of indigo of the finest quality, * but at 
aiTexorbitant cost. The more intelligent methods 
pursued by the English in Bengal, were introduced 
during the British occupation of the island, and 
are at present attended with a success which might 
be reasonably looked for in a country possessing, 


* jMr Govt of Lc('ds, distinguisheti, cveu among grout' 
manufacturers of country, fyr skill, liberality^ and cuter. 
]frisc, liifs informed me, that a quantity of this Java indigo^ 
purchiiKcd by him in the London market during the last war, 
was the best t]|e had ever mot with^ nut excepting the finest 
samples from G'utitiitiala or Bengal. 1 believe a IVI. Tctel, an 
Htgciiious gciUleman in Javht^ was the manu. 

factui^er of^this reiamrkable The process he puruieys 

peculiar, and, where'advantageous, is judiciously followed at 
prescnt'byall the other European manuhi'eturers. 
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m an A^inent de^ee, the rich s6i! required foir t.iih 
growth of indigo, and the. iowniaudo# water, so ne¬ 
cessary for the manufacture. , Of all productions* 
called colonial, indigo is. tl% one* which demands, 
j^tlTesnanufactnre', tlie largwt share of int^ligencc 
ariU judgment. • None of the .^Asiatic ^uatiofis are 
equal (o th^ maiqifucture of, a perfect drqg, httpd 
for the market fef.Europo* The Clqiiese, who can 
manufacture good«sugar, cannot manufacture good 
indigo, which is the peculiar product of, the jskill 
and civilization of Europeans. * , 

Besides indigo, a considerable niulib^r of in^- 
rior dyeing drugs are known to the Indian islanders. 
Tlie Kasumba, or SaJ/lorver, fCartham^s tine- 
torius,) is One of the most couac^rlible <Jf these. 
This is an indigenous plant of the Indian Arclii- 
pclago, and is found throughout the whole of it- 
Tlie culture of it seems to be raost^ successfully 
prosecuted in the island of Bali, from whence it is 
an article of exportation to the neighbouring coun-. 
tries of the •Archipelago. • It gro^vs also iii con- • 
'^erable perfection in the territories Of Macassar 
and Turatea, in Celebes, and in the state of Bj- 
ma in Sambawa. The colour which it yields is 
a saffron, for which its name indeed^is the'expres- 
sion. * • •' 

The Anubttci of Amema ^Bixa orjsllana) is al¬ 
so ,kjrown ah^cultivat^"';by the Indian* islaadciis. 
'This plant, from the rriminhlan^. of.'the colouring 
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nyitter to that of the last, is also^ealled 'K^itcmba, 
with the addition of Kdling, meaning Telinga or 
*ii)dian, from which we may judge it to be an ex¬ 
otic, introduced {rom tfie Dcccan^ m* southern pe¬ 
ninsula of Hindustan,. E 

Ttinnerk (Curquma hnga,-^\i.') is pvery where 
cultivaj;e*d in considerable quantity, < Three va¬ 
rieties are 'enumerated by llumphkis, a wild, and 
two cultivated ones. It is an indigeitous plant, and 
is every where known by a native name, which 
name js invariably borrowed from its yellow colour. 
Iq Javanese, ‘^alay, and Bali, it is called Kunyit, 
in Amboynese. TJnui, and in Ternati Gorachi, 
which i^jeans* “ golden.” Turmeric affords a beau- 
tUttl5 but a ver}^ perishable colour, and'is less used 
as a dye than as an aromatic for seasoning food. 

Several dyeing "woods exist, and in great abun¬ 
dance. The Sappan, or Brazil wood, (Ctsalpina 

4 

sappan,) is common to every part of the Archipe¬ 
lagos but the production of Lucenia, in the Philip¬ 
pines, and of the island S&mbaim, arc preferred. 
The tree growis wild, but is also an object o^ culti--- 
vation. ^ It exists in the ■ greatest perfection in 
the kingdom of Siam, an‘d in the little state of 
Champa depending upon it, from which last, as 
an early interoourse is'known to have taken place 
between It .and the Indian isla^cU, we might 
suspo^ tltat the ; tree was vimported. The^ fre¬ 
quent native terths by wMch it is designafed lead ' 
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US, hsfveviBrit raider to consider it an indigenous 

productr' In the Malay language it is called 

Siipangt from which Sappan is evidently corrupts 

cd : In Javanese it is callod‘>i$'^r/i!a72^'', in Tcmati 

SumpQt in Tidori ^ro, tWin Aynboyiiese Lo- 

Ian. Tlie Sappai\ wood imparts ,the best red dye 

whi^ is known to the Indian islanders. ’It is cx« 

• • • * * 
ported to China ajid to Europe. 

,The Mangkudu (Mormda ^ is a tree of mo¬ 
derate size, found abundantly in every^part of the 
Indian islands, the root! of which are extensive- 
ly employed as a dye-stull;* for giving a red colour. • 
The Matigktulu is of two kinds, the siuall and large 
leaved, (^Morhula umhellala el cilrij'olia,') the roots 
of the first of whil'h only aftbr(1*u dyeiugouatcwal. 
The produce of tlie eastern islands is considered 
superior in quality, as a dyeing drug, to that of the 
western, and hence we find the ManghudH of Am- 
boyna an article of importation into Java. Wher¬ 
ever pcppci and coffee &re raised by the improved 
methods tauglit by Kiiro]i«om.s, the. Mailgk'udu of • 
both varieties is used as props, or aiHford shade 
to these exotic plants. In the languages of the 
western countries of thti Archipelago, the tree is 
named according to the idiom of the pronunciation 
of the people AMngLudUt •JlaiigA u^u/or Wang- 
kudu, the tl>rcc/initial consonants .ai tlicsc cases 
being comuiuRible, and very arjiitrarily u^ied. ^ . 

.^ncVbur, aspccics)ofrcd wood, resembling the 
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Ifemalorylon, or logwood of Hdnd^ra's, i$*al)un- 
dant, and is the suWanee with which the 'natives 
tan and give a brown colour .to their fishing-nets. 
It is a production of iSupnatra. 

The 'plants of thfC Indian islands aflPor^ none 
which are of cstabHshea reputatV>n in ^ur Matevia 
Medica'p but many^eKist which produce powerful 
effects on' the animat fionio, anji (Which may be 
found ultimately possessed of medicinal virtues. 
The virtues of the American plants were early ajeer- 
tainet^ from the rcsidencj^ of Europeans, and fheir 
intelligent inquiries, buf of those of the Indian 
islands, we continue at this moment almost as ig¬ 
norant at 'our first acquaintance with these coun¬ 
tries The little, that has been written by Euro¬ 
pean writers is vague and unsatisfactory, and the 
ignorant and cai’eless empiricism of the natives 
deserves to be wholly disregarded. Of the me¬ 
dical effects' of the plants of the Indian islands, 
we .can, indeed, hardly ‘be said to know more 
than that some of them are powerfully narcotic, 
others cathartic, emetic, or diuretic, while soHic- 
act most powerfillly, in some cases almost fatally, 
when applied even to tlie external skin. Another 
class affords a most subtle poison when introduced 
into the ch'cuktiou of '..he blood. 1 Those of milder 
operation exist also, and some ar(\foynd which are 
astii^ents, or bittqrs, or combine •uiese qualities 
with an agreeable aroma, ( 
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• I d 9 not kno^that specific^^irtues injthe cufe 
of any disorder have ever been ascribed to any, 
of the plants of the Indian isbuds, unless 1 exce^ 
the recent and valnahle diwover^ of the (^ects of 
thg Cubeb, (Pip6r cubebajf *n the cure of Go* 
norrhoea. 'Jhe ciAeb, lulled in tfie Javanese lan- 
gusige •Ktimukit$i» and in Malay Lada^ Mtekor^ 
or pepper witji h tail or process,‘is, like die 
collision * black pepper, the production of a 
vine* It is a native of .the island of Java, «nd 
grown there only. The cubch has a voty pe¬ 
culiar aromatic odour, and singuli^ taste, with¬ 
out being very acrid. T^en in J;hc 
about three drachigas, repeated six or eight times 
a-day, in the manner in which Peruvian baric, isV?x- 
hibited, it stops, without producing any sensible 
effect on the constitution, the discharge of go- 
uorrhcca, and all the inflammatory symptoms, in 
from twenty-four to seyenty-two hours. If the 
medicine be interrupted on the first disappearance 
of the symptoms, they recur, and, therefore, ut is 
necessary to persevere in its use foj: some days af¬ 
ter the appearance of disease is gone. Taken in 
large quantity the cuheh proves mildly cathartic, and 
has in some instances been alleged to qrc^te swelled 
testicle. The use of this plant' as.* a remedy in 
gonorrhnia wsJ? unknown to tlie natives of the In- 
vpiau ‘islands, or to thq Europeans'residiflg atton^ 
them; and it is equpmy remarkable, that it wwj 
^qL. I. Gg 
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known to th^ people of. Bengal,' from whom the 

^English, by accident, learnt the use of it, while in 

the occupation of JaVR^ 

Amopg the nwcotif plants, the most remarka¬ 
ble is the Datura^ caltbd by the Indian isfand{;r^ 
KSchuborCg. The fruit of this plant produces the 
niost complete stOpor, though its ^elfrcts are not 
very lasting. ’ Among the artihoe^ practised by 
the knavesy of the Chinese to circnraveht thejsim- 
pla'iiatiVes, thq exhibition of the K^chuhongTasy 
be reckoned one. When chief of the districts of 
Samarang'in 1815, 1 remember having met with a 
remarkable pxample of this, A Javanese boatman in' 
his cant^, proceeding on bis voyage on a river, was 
accosted by a Chinese from the bank requesting a 
passive, for which he tendered a fare and a share 
of his food. The Javanese received him, and eat 
heartily of the viands tendered to him by his passen¬ 
ger. These were mixed with the Datura, and im¬ 
mediately induced stupor and heavy sleep. When 
the victiiq of ^Jiis piece of roguery awoke, he fountL 
himself lying stark naked in a forest fiftced miles 
distant from the place where he had taken in the 
Chinese,—-robbed of his canoe, and all Ju's property. 
The accusation was ^madc in njy presence with 
muuh naiveti, and the Chinese, after some hesita¬ 
tion, acknowledged all the facts. /' 

Among the substances proving violently .^timu . 
lant when applied to the eiiiternal’ skin, the most- 
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> j^marlcable n ^ify'Kfhnadu, (Vrtica vren$,) tbe 
lai'gp 'broad 'leaf ot a tree. A hifkgle touch or 
this terrible plant produces tjie most violent irrita^ 
tion, accompanied by excnl^ating pain, and even 
J'ev&p.* It is the mae whim>*is used4o ir/Htate the 
bulbiio in bis contest vri^h the tiger. . * 

Of j^he pfauts (f the IncUan isjands tsvo at le^st 
afford a most shbtle' poison, either tjiken into the 
stomach rf)r rircnlation, the Anchor and the Chetik, 
Thf word Upas in the Javanese, and sopie q,ther 
languages of the western •portion df the Aigchipe- 
logo, is not a specific term, but the x^oiymon iiSipe 
for poison of any description whatever. The An^ 
char, the most common source of toe vegetable 
‘poison in use, is one of the largest, forest •treos* of 
the Archipelago, rising to the height of sixty and 
eighty feet, straight and latgc, before it sends out 
a single branch. It proves hurt|iil to no plant 
around it, and crecpci*s and parasitical plants arc 
found windhig^ in ^ibimdance about it. The poi> 
son is in the outer bark, from which, when wound¬ 
ed,' it ^ows in the form of a milk-white shp. In this 
state it is as deleterious* as when, according to t^ 
practice of the natives, il is mixed with the juices 
of a quantity of extraneous *aromatics, and other 
matters, such as black pepper j ginger*, anim, gdan- 
ga, &c. Whcn^applied to the* external skin it pro- 
duccj^ intolcndiie pain and itching, with«a Idad of' 
■fierpetideruption. The inner bark I'eseiubics coaroc 
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cloth, and is frequently worn as sdbh by the poorer 
' peasantry, and occasionally Converted into‘strong 
Tope. Great care must, howev^, be taken in prepar¬ 
ing it, for if any pamdes of tlf6 poisonous juice 
renuun ^adhering to, it, when the cloth hecomeji 
moist, the wearer cEp^ences hitolerabie itching;. 

Hie 'Chetih is a large 'ereej^ng shlnib, with a 
stem occasionally'so big as to approach to the cha¬ 
racter of a tree. It thrives in hl&ok ric]} moulds. 
It is the Uhrk of the root of this plant which af- 
fortis ^the upaS' or poison, which is an extract of 
nearly the consistence of.syrup, obtained by'l^iling 
it with water. Tho>Chetih is a more intense poi¬ 
son thdn thd Anchar» but, as far as we know, it is 
con^ne^ to Java., The Anchai'j on the contrary,* 
appears to exist in almost every country of the 
Archipelago, being found in the Malay peninsu¬ 
la, in Sumatra, in Boi'ueo, in Bali, and in Cele¬ 
bes, as well as in Java. The Malaj^ call this last 
Ipoh. Both are found oAly in the deepest recesses 
of the forest. , c 

To produce the fullest ef^cts, the upas poi¬ 
son, of either ‘kind, must be recent and well 
preserved. Exposure to the air soon destroys its 
potency. Its effects depend on the strength 
of the adimVd, and the quantity taken. Three 
times tbe quantity ^en into ibp circulation 
are ^ce§sai^ to produce the same effects ^en 
intq’ the t^oipach. The momentary application 
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yf a i^hialf quaalitjr to the ’bl(fcd does not pro^e 
fatal. ‘*It is necessary fbat the j^ison be in¬ 
serted with a ebrt, and that the dart shoulcf 
continue in the' wound tO*'give •time for its ab- 
^rption. Thus OJ^lied, the poisote of flie Jfn- 
c/tar. in its recent 'State kills a Mouse in teft mi- 
nutes.-p'a edb in ^fteOn,'—a dog within an tiour,-;^ 
and a buffalo^ dbe^of the laigest of qpadnipeds, in 
something more than two hours. The efibets of 
the jpoison* of the Chetik are far more ^^lent ^and 
sudden. Fowls^ which long resist* the pdiqpn of 
the J^har, die often in* dess than a’mmute fmjn ‘ 
that of the Chetik. It kills a dog in six or seven 
minutes. The train of sjrmptoms intfiiced^*by the 
operation of these* poisons, is sai^ by Dr Hprs- 
held, the author of all our accurate knowledge on 
this subject, to be essentially different. Probably 
they differ less in quality than in degree. The 
symptoms of the Anchor are restlessness, quick¬ 
breathing, increased flow of saliva, vomiting*, alvine 
discharge, slight twitches, Ittborious<breathingp vio- • 
lent agony, severe ccmvulsions, and det^. The 
Cheiik acts more directly on the* nervous ^systein 
and brain, and, after a few primary ^nuptoms, de¬ 
stroys life by ohe,Sudden effert.<«-The .most bar¬ 
barous of the Indian islanders, in theirApvars with 
Europeans and joach other, as>mentioqed in other 
ypa^ of this v^rk, dischai^ arrows poisoned iwith 
"^fhe* juWe of fthe AiKhar. These may, indeed. 
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p^’Oduee an aggravi|^e(r wound, much ddbility^ 
but I doubt whether the wound of a poisdned ar- 
1-o\v has’ever proved immediately fatal. The darts 
charged with it su'e notr barbed, and, therefore, in¬ 
stantly Pemoued from the wound, yet, to destroy 
the life of so comparalively wea^ an animal^ as' a 
dou, takes an hour when the dart is fiotitinued in 

I ^ j • • 

the wounh and deliberately allied. Rumpbius 
describes the Dutch soldiers as, suilering severely 
from the 6*^10018 of this poison in the wats conduct- 
cd by^them about the middle of the seventeenth 
cewtuiy, at A.mboyUa and Macassar, until syeme- 
dy was discovered in the emetic qualities of the 
ItadtA^ fOotKaria or Bahwg. 'The assertion of 
the, discovery <)f a remedy throw's a doul^t upon the 
whole, for it is surely altogether unreasonable to 
expect, that clearing the stomach by an emetic 
should prove an antidote to a subtle poison, taken 
into the circulation, and acting upon the nervous 
system. * The Dut^b sol'diers were probably more 
■frightened than hurt. ■ In the perfidy of the prac¬ 
tice of using poisoned weapons, and the mys.terious 
and secret operation of a poison, there is something 
to appal the stoutest heai^t, and abundant materials 
for terror,and superstition. When our soldiers, 
^_ 

« 

Br^.'ilorbficld an the upas pais(;ny la ^he lyansactions of 
the BuU VpK «V1I. Bumpkti Amk, To*n IL 

..wl VI ^ 
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both Indian an£f)uropean/ pipce^ed on an e^- 
*pedition to Bidi in 1814^ thJy^ expressed serious 
' appfebension for the. poisoned darts of the BaliS 
nese. The satnb fear vras entertsined by the same 
peopli^ for the hrises of the Javanese^ untH we dis¬ 
covered tha|; that people neicr poisoned their wea¬ 
pons, and tlsit the kris a verj inoffensive ni^, 
very useless one* * 80011 , unhappily^ fof fiction, is 
the truc^ accdUnt.of the upas tree, the bark of 
which is used by the natives of the cbuntries in 
which it grows as wearing apparel, and benefth the 
shade of which the husbandman may, rej^osehiiiM^lf 
with as much security as under that of coco-palm 
or bamboo. Every thing we know of *ihe tfue his¬ 
tory of the upas tfee proclaims the egregieus men¬ 
dacity of the man who propagated tlie fable respect¬ 
ing it, which has obtained currency in Europe, and 
the extraordinary credulity of those who listened 
to his extravagant fiction. '* 


. .* A Mon. i^ocrsh, a French siiigeon, h|u the hiTCMtor of 
the taU, and Dr Darwin, the most distinguished of those who 
betiOYcdand propagated it.-a.See Botanic Qardaty 
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Sugar-Cane^'r-Cuhure^—Hi&torj^.^Manufacture^t^ Sug/tr*--^ 
(Jf Arraik,—Black Pepper^xr^Uistory.^CuUure.^Ftcun^ 
dU^,i — Culture.^ Fecunditjf. ~ I'he Clove. —Dtf- 
^s^iption.'^GhograpUical TMstrihution^r--^ Jiame. — Histo¬ 
ry, —. Cidtare. — Fecundity. Nutmeg, — Description ,— 

Ceographtec^ DUtrihufi9n.-^Uutory and Name.>^CnUure. 
— Fectmdiiy.—Forced culture of the demand Nutmeg ex- 
pRtined,-—Massey. — Clove-bark.—- Cayu-puti, — Cassia .— 
Cardamom,'—Ginger.— Camphor, — Befcsoin, ~ Lignum 
Aloes.Sandal Wood, 


The Indian islands produce a great variety of ve* 
gct^le substances less in demand among the na¬ 
tives than foreigners. ' The bare m&ation of the 
names of Clack jiepper, cloves> and nutmegs not 
to particularize minor articles,’ is associated with 
some of the most interesting and important events 
both in tie ^commercial and civil history of our 
speejes. Ih th’e tomuiercial langn^e of Europe,, 
most of the articles i^hich-compose vthis chapter are 
knoven b/the vaguemame of Coyloniat Froduetioas,, 
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^ This dcsi^atioit however, '.in^pcndent of its ip 
accuracy, is a great deal too liviited,«for it is not 
‘ in the inarhets of Europe alone that the produce 
tions of the Archipelago* ixe ^ demand;, they 
arealsp in request in every past of Aajia,frein Japan 
to the Hellespont.. * , ^ • 

I shall begin my account of lihis interesting sub* 
ject with the husbandry of the Sugar-cafle, C Arm- 
dq sacchat'if^a.Jl There exist in the Indiah 
Islai^ds several varieties of this production. Three 
■ may be considered as indigenous, and a Jburtli has 
been introduced by Europeans. The indigenous 
varieties are chiedy distinguished by the si/e and 
colour of the stem of the cane. Onb is of a pale 
yellow colour, haring joints five inches losig; ji.se- 
cond is a small cane, not above an inch tliick, of a 
greenish yellow colour i and the third, the most re¬ 
markable, lias a brown or purple colourcd stem, 
aud is often two inches in diameter. * The exotic 
variety is a cane introduced by the Dutch into Ja¬ 
va from the )V^est Indies h> very la^e times. This 
. is’the kind principally used in the manufacture of 
«sugar.* The purple.<!oU)ured cane*, because it tinges 
the sugar, is unfit for this purpose. 

In Java sugar-cane, thougli it may, for the con¬ 
sumption of the natives, bq*cuHiva»d^ any sea¬ 
son, is, for the manufecture />f sugar, planted by 
V slips in the .months of July; and Xugust,, and 
‘“^tut *in*those( of May and June. Two Ratoon 
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crops (^Bmgke) are usually taken,,mud sometimes a ^ 
tkird.^'Suga|f-can4ls usually cultivated iu dry ara* 
hie lands of some little elevation, and never in the 
fihcst soils of the c(>URtry, those dt for growing 
the greet rice crop, so that the culture does not in* 
terfetc with the immediate production of food. 'X 
rich dark loam yields cane'which is most productive 
ill sugar, and a sdil in some nica^r/; sandy, and to 
a small degree‘of a gravellynature, that which afiPoyds 
sugar of tlv3 whitest and best quality. In the \vest- 
ern'distrlcts of Java, the t'hinese apply the oiheake, * 
the refuse of the press, ffom the manufacture of oil 
ffom the ground pestachio, as manure, but in the 
more fertile^* eastern districts, no manure whatever 
is empipyed, but, after yielding three successive 
crops, it is theiS the prtCctice, as land is plenty, to 
allow the ground a fallow for two seasons. In Ja* 
va and 'the Philippines, where alone sugar is ma¬ 
nufactured 'to any extent from the cane, the ma¬ 
nufacture is solely in the< hands of the Chinese. 
The process j^ursued, is similar tb, that of 'the 
West Indjes,. which has been so frequently de¬ 
scribed, only that the machinery is ruder, and less* 
expensive. The cylinders of the mill arc of wood 
instead of iron, and the boilers of iron instead of 
copper. ^The latter^are itpported fbom China. 
The machmeiy is always moved by cattle, and ne¬ 
ver by watet^. The sugar of Java pd Manilla is 
always clayed, and the manufacture^ of rouscav'ado* 
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^ is not •practised.*, .Hie size'ofjthe works may be 
^timated from the quantity of ^ugar manufacture 
by them, which is commonly from 9^0 cwts. te 
24(00 in five Week!^ the* usual duration of tl^e 
manufjeturingseason^ * . . ' 

*The sugi^-cane .is certainly ai\ indigenous pro- 
' cluctiou Of the Indian islands. Rut to what particu¬ 
lar spo't it originally belonged has not been deter¬ 
mined. .1 anf not.aware,^ that, any more than the 
valuable eerealia, it has yet been detected in its 
wild state. Like them, apd all other useAil plants^ 
rendered abundant only by the industry of man^we, 
find it in every language and.dialect from Sumatra 
to New Guinea, andbtbe Philippines, tSnowif by one 
name, which, with* very slight variations, easily ac¬ 
counted for is T&biu This is a nativd term unknown, * 
as far as our information extends, to any lai^uage, 
ancient or modern, beyond the pale of the Archipe¬ 
lago, and we can, therefore, from analogical reason¬ 
ing, entertain no doul^t but the silgar-cane is at) in¬ 
digenous product of these countries.. Although the , 
cane be a native of the* Indian i|lande, the art of ma¬ 
nufacturing sugar froui,it is certainly a foreign art, 
and appears to have been unknown to the natives m 
all periods of their history. 'X^ere is no name for su¬ 
gar in any dialect of the Indjan islan/^ bjit a foreign 
one, and this fordgn one, Gitla, is ‘pure San&rit. 
We might conclude from this,^ that the |ndiap isl- 
'anders nequirfid, in their early intercourse with the 
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I^indus, the kaovrled^ of extroo^ug angar* firon^ 
the juice of the cane. This, however* I imagine* 
not the ease. When Europeans first became 
acquainted with the natives of these islands, they 
found thbm ignorant of the tinanufactnre of* sugar, 
from the cajne. The llindu Word Gukt is* indeed* 
equally applied to j)alm sugar as to that*of th^ cane. 

I therefore" suppose* that the' Hiifdus instructed 
the Indian islanders only In the. simple process *of 
manufactufing the former* and that the manufacture 
of the, latter was introduced by the Chinese under 
tl^eouspiccs chiefly of Eui'opeans, and in times com-> 
paratively very recent. The natives of the coun¬ 
try, indeed,Ho this day* are adacquainted with the 
art pf extracting <sugar from the cane* which they 
rear solely with the view of using it in its raw 
state* os a common esculent vegetable.—An Eng¬ 
lish acre of cane in middling land, cultivated with¬ 
out manure, produces in Java 1^85 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois'of clayed su^'. The bi^st lands will give an 
average of 181.'! lbs. Rich cane juice yields 81| 
per cent, of shgar*«middliug 25, and the .worst 
201 ^; or, on an Average of all* 25 per cent. 

The cost of manufacturing sugar* in a countiy 
where the Jand is so fertile, and food so cheap* is 
remarkably moderate. i A sugar mill* along with a 
hundred and twenty pair of working buf&loes for the 
labours of the %ld ^nd mill* and wit& agricultural 
implements* is thought to be worth 1^*000 Spanish ' 
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doUatls. This itiill is equyf toithe manufactioe jif 
the pfodace of 198^ English lcres> «nd will yield 
3^7 cwts. of clayed sugar, lihe cost of thesugol 
may be easily estimated from these daia: y 

. ' • . #^DoU«i. 

Interest of capital at lU pe* cent, on Spa> < • 
nish dollars 12,000, fs • - * * 1200 

Rent *of land,.afld.land'tax, at*2-jYy-per * * 

.acre while *ia cultivation, - 54i& * 

Calpnlated cxpcnce of culture and maim* 
facture, - . * 1354? 

Rofit at 10 per cent, on.capital and. out- * ^ 
lays, 151CT 


;/4619 

Deduct molasses sold to the nativeS of the 
country for the manufacture of sweet¬ 
meats, ^ 400 


4210 

• 

By this estinfate, which is bn a libenil scale, it will * 
be seen that good clayed sugar may bh manufac* 
tured in Java at Spani^ dollars 1^<^ per A:wt., er 
at the exchange of 4$. 6d., 8s. 4d. lieaily. In 
the district* where this esthn&te has l^i) made, the 
manufacture is carried to grCatVextent. .The 
price of cOnnnen rice, such aS that used by the na- 

___ I -- -..I-,..*_ i _f 

* • . I 

’ Kudus iti ^hc eastern pro\iflccs. 
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tives, IS 41J cents ef ajfi^nish vl<Alar> per 100 Jbs. 
avoirdupois, and coinnio& day labour is rewarded at 
tte rate of two dollars a month. The best w^rk* 
ing^juffaloes, tha strongest and finest cattle of the 
counti 7 ,'cost*no more than ten' Spanish dollars a 
pair.’ The profits ^bich would ao^rue to the 
Planter from combining t^e mannfacthre of arrack 
are not estim^ed, for this is injiidieiously made an 
object of monopoly. , * , . 

Of the'celebrated Batavian arrack,’which so 
much^ eiyccls all liquors of the same name, 1 shall 
now give a shprt account. It is made from a mix¬ 
ture of molasses, palm-wine, and rice, in the fol- 

62 parts 
3 
35 

100 

100 parttf of these materials yield 33^ parts of dis¬ 
tilled'prooi^ arrack. 

. Tlie process o£ manufacture is as followsThe 
rice is boiled, and after cooling a quantity of 
yest is added to it, and it is pressed into baskets, in 
which conbitkpi it is ^ placed, over a tub, or tubs, 
for bight days, duruig which time a hquor flows 
abundantl^from the mixture. At the cud of that / 
time, |he liquor so distilled is taken out, and mixed 


lowing* proportions: 
J^Iolasses, » - 

4 t ^ 

Toddy, or palm-wine. 
Bice, 
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^ with moldssel and palin>wii|e, which had baeii 
.previously combined. Th*e mixture femains in a 
small vessel for one day only, when it is removal 
into large fermenting vats^ in Which it remiuns for 
eeyen.* When, at the ternyflation of thw period, 
the process *of fermentation i^ over, the i^iqttor is 
finally, removed into the stills, ^nd, according io 
the number o^'distillations it undcjgoes, becomes. 

»arfack ofthe ^rst; second, or third quality in com- 
mcIi^e. , t • 

The manufacture of afrack is conducted* sepa¬ 
rately from that of sugaf,*the arrack distillers tisu- ‘ 
ally purchasing their molassek from t]ic sugar ma< 
nufacturers at the rate of abOnt a dollar and a half 
a pktd, deliverable at the distillefy, ITuf bestr ar- 
lack is manufactured at the rate of seven Spanish 
dollars per picul, or 2-^^ dollars per cubic foot. 

It is not very easy to •determine witji whom ori¬ 
ginated the manufac^re of this singular spirit. It 
is evident enough', from the nature of one of* the 
materials, the molasses, that it is not a natlvp ma- * 
nufacture. The name ytruh L Arabic,*but among 
the natives it is not cohfined to tfiis particular mo¬ 
dification, but applied generally to every kind of ‘ 
spirituous liquor. 

A valuable and important produdl’oAt^ Indian 
islands is Jihek Pepper, (Piper nigi'jum, L.^ Ex- 
ceptatbc western portion of the peninsul.f of India, 
they are the only countries in the world that yield 
this remaikablq product./ The pepper vine is too 
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v{ell known to demAnd a very pastieular description.. < 
It is a hardy j^lant, Ihe leaves of which are of a dark. 
gteen» heart^sliaped and pointed. ^ It inclines to 
twiiw round any*neighbouring supjiort, and then 
throws oht fibres at oi^h joint, by which it adheres^ 
In tHU situation ij: will .climb to the beigjit of 
tMfenty-five feet., The braneh<vt are* short, and 
.brittle, ^ront these appear the (lusters of fruit 
resembling bunches of currants) but larger, mt>re 
rigi(l, and Wder, every grain adhering io the Vom> 
mon stalk. The fruit is'at first green, but as it ri- 
peift, bccornes of a dark rOd; and grows finally black, 
and shrivelled, as we* see it, as an article of com- 

n * s 

merce., "With the irregulaiity which belongs to all 
frui^-bcaring tr^es in the warm and humid regions 
near the equator, the season of fructification with 
the pepper vine is uncertain, and it goierally yield'- 
two crops a year. With the first fall of the perio¬ 
dical rains, it usually liegi^ to flower, and the 
lai^est crop is ready to be reaped about the con¬ 
clusion of the'wet 8 eason.- 7 ln tbc Indian island.^ 
there are 'enumerated three varieties of pepper, 
\yhicb, .like tbc other material products of culture, 
are chiefly distinguished fiy the longer or shorter 
time they take to come to maturity, and to live,— 
and^ by greater or smaller amount of their 
produce. . • 

. The pepper yine^ notwithstanding* the luxuctance 
wdth which it gYows in the Indian islands, *does not 
appear to be an indigcnuyis product. 1 conclude that 
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>it WM introdudledl by the Hfnilus in early times 
, from Malabar, the only other 4:ount^ in the world 
which produces it. The arguments for this opi¬ 
nion are as follow. In Malabarnt is found '^un- 
•dantly in its wild state in ay the forests, but, on the 
othcj* l)and,*it isno‘ whevefoun4 wild in the ^nhipe- 
lago.-r-The protbice of Malabar,is of higher»flav®Hr 
and value th^i* that* of the Indian ialands.—The^e 
is’no specific native term for pepper in any of the 
languages of the Archipelago.—Those .which ap¬ 
pear so, as the terms in the Malay and Madurese 
languages arc, in fact, flic common" terms fo^ tlie * 
whole genus, and strictly require sonie adjunct to 
complete the sense.— M&rkha, the ^)nly specific 
name in use, and which is cintept with the* Ja¬ 
vanese, the Tlalincsc, and people of Celebes, is pure 
Sanskrit.’*^ In coiToboratioii of these arguments, 
we may further remark, that the peppt*)' vine is on¬ 
ly cull ivatecl in tliostnjmrts ol‘ the Archipelago which 
lie nearest to .the'coiltincnt of India,—that it di- 
jniiiishes as we recede.from*it,—and •that, wligre the • 
distance becomes considerable, it disappears alto- 
gether. , , 

'I'he culture of pepper is simple and certain. Of * 
all products known to us niftier the name of colo¬ 
nial, it is that which, in climates '^ngenial to it. 


• J* I • • 

/**lt remarkable enough, th<y this word, in the oiiginal 
language, is the generic term, / 
vp^. I. . uh- 
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grows in the most innifferent soils. * Indigo, sugar*, 
canc, tobacco, %nd efen cotton and coffee, demand 
soils .of high fertility, but pepper flourishes in com* 
paratWly indifferent ones, nay, indeed, appears to 
attain the hightsst perfe(|tion in such. Those*coun'» 
tries oTF the Archipelago, ^■herefore, we may re¬ 
mark, which are for tlie production of 

tl^e articles abewe enumerated, and for that of rice, 
are those in which pepper comes to the .greatest 
perfection, such as the south-west coast of Sumatra, 
the no>i:h coast of Borneo, and the eastern coast of 
' the Malayan peninsula. ' 'Java, so famous for the 
fertility of its soil, produces the worst pepper of the 
Archipejago!'"' 'I’he pepper vine, in its native coun* 
tiy.vs an'inhabifalit of the mountains, and in the 
Indian Archipelago, we find it cultivated only in 
dry upland soils, and never in the rich hot loams 
fitted for the.gi’owth of marsh rice. 

Either in its wild or cultivated state, when the 
vine* is sullered to creep on ihe ground, the fibres 
which, when iv is trained, adhere to the prop, 
stiikc into the ground, and become roots, and iu 
this situation it never bears 'fruit. To enable it to 
do so, it must be trained upon some tree or pole. 


® r 

* pepper v'ine iloiiiisncs iii those countries of the Ar. 
chipelago, the mountains o| which reck, and is of 

inr€ii<}r quaYity, or un]iAoYn> where the geological formatloii 
is ^econdati/* 
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t *A Variety of trees are used ^for this puipose *ir 
' different countries. In Malabar the MangOj 
the Jack, and ‘Fst'i/thrina, are in use. Among 
the Indian islands, the yegetatiqg props arc 
sometimes poles of dead Xmbei^ as used Jijuikc 
cultiire of hups, and the* vines ftre occasionally sup¬ 
ported by tlic Afeca, and even the Coeonut palm. 
Wiere, liowetcr, the culture is pursued by, or oTii 
ace(iunt of, Jluropeans, the business is conducted 
more systematically. The gardens rfire laiU ouf into 
regular sipiarcs, and the qyly pro2's used in the^ arc 
the Dtidap ('Ei-ythrma corqllodmdron J and tTie 
kudu, (Morinda citrif'olia.) '(/t The laud 
chosen for a pepj)c«r garden is a piece of fyfest land 
similar to that from which, after *the felling* and 
burning of the timber, a fugitive crop of mountain 
rice is tsikcn, iis described in another chapter of this 


book. After the ground is broken, and [)rei)ared, the 
vegetating props are [Jarrted at regular distances, by 


cuttings usualFy tuo feet in length. The distance 
J^etween each, in Pen'aiig, according to J;he iiftprov- 
cd 2)ractice of the Cliinpsc, is seven feet and a half, 
but the native planters of Bencoolen place them &s 


near as six feet. Six months after the planting of 


the vegetating pro])S, the vines are jjanted. This 
is done by cuttings or slips bf the vine from* the 
horizontal slioots that run along the ground at the 
ftdt *of. the old vines. A yligular operation, con¬ 
sidered to be equivalent t(/ transplanting, is inva> 
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riably performed on the young Vines; this is cal- • 

hiyijig down/’^ind con'.Lsts in detaching the 
virre'fi’oni its ])rop, and burying it ,at tlie foot of 
the prop,^in n circular pit, eighteen inches in dia¬ 
meter,^leaving no moreiabove ground than tile top; 
nhicir'is filed to*thc prop/ J^t Pcnaifg, this'ope- 
rarton "is p"rforuitd in the eleventh or tvvelfth 
month, but at'Jieiuoolen, not until /he second or 
third year, on the first appearance of fructification. 
Aftrt- thiJ oj)erijtion, vvhith is always perfonned in 
the vvdt season, the jdant shoots up along the prop 
with redoubled rapidity. 

There i-. ;;onsidei’ahle variety in the period of the 
vines first l)earing fi uit, and in the whole duration of 
its IVearing. It’.isually, however, yields fruit in the 
third year, is in full bearing in the filth,—and con¬ 
tinues stationary for eight or nine ycais. After its 
fourteenth year, it begins to decline, and is not 
worth attending to after tl^i' twentieth, though 
it will live to the thiitieth. hr a rich soil, 
and u wanu ♦euipcraturc, the progress of matn- 
lity and decay, are most rapid. In pooi* soili, 
abd colder climates, the tontrary ellccts will take 
place. 

There arc^ as already mentioned, two crops, 
whibh, in'poKit of tipie, are, extremely irregular, 
and in some situation^ run into each other in such 
a manner, that tlleif reaping is pursuctl, m*arly 
throughout the year\ In reaping the pepper 
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•harvest, the rcapel* nips ott' the Amaata, or clusr 
ters, when the first bemes Of cael* cluster ap-^ 
.pear reel, though the rest Ik* still green. T 4 ie 
'clusters are thrown into i'askef.s* wliere thc'y re- 
iiMuu foV a (lay. 'I’liey are ^ibn sprchd on mats, 
anti trodden* with the ieet, tQ ttetach •tin*'Trhit 
from the stalks. •After this thij pepper is»nii>. 
noned to sejjanite it from dust,* and broken, 
grains. Hliis, with exsiccation in the he.it of the 
sun,the whole process,of jireparing this hardy 
product. White pepper, as is now s\ell e.ix)ugh 
known, black pepper blanched. The .procesf cf 
blanching con^ists in the siinnfe immev^jpn Kjf the 
grains, choosing thf ripest,^pnd best, for eight or 
ten days in water, a running stream* if prd’curaMc, 
being prcfei red tor this purpose. 

The feeundity of the pepper vine has been as¬ 
certained with eoiisiderable accuracy^ in conift- 
quence of the largeVhai;e which Istirojieauh have 
had ill the enkure. 'According to the carefess 
husbandry of flencoolen, oedasioned ’^y the injudi- ‘ 
ciius jK'inciples of forced cultiuc, tju* average pro¬ 
duct of pepper vines of all ages, and reckoniag up* 
on the inequalities of soil and season, is somewhat 
under G\ ounces avoirdupois jicr vine. 

With the free enterprise of I’aitojVaift, and the 
skill and ecofloniy of the (’l^incse cultivator, the 
average ^irodnee of pepper vi -iei at PenaifJ*; is *not* 
less, under the same circun>Jtanoes, than a pound 
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and a half, which is at the rate of 1*161 lbs. per acre, 
In Malabar the produce* of a single vine cannot be 
estimated higher than 71 ounces avoirdupois, * and 
supposing the vines to be planted in the same man¬ 
ner, and at the same* distances, as at Penang, the 
prodacp of an acre in that vountry wouKl be iiQ more 
than 348 Jbs. [n the Indian ^slcuds the ^culture 
}s simple. T3ie plant requires little watering, and 
no manure. In Malabar the culture is both com¬ 
plex, slovenly, and precarious, and lircqiient ^t^ater- 
ing and manuring are requisite. We are not sur- 
p^’iSed, thqrefore, when‘We find that the pepper of 
the latter is^greatly dearer than that of the former. 

The^nexl iiiipurtant article of this branch of our 
subject fe Coffcfi.' 'l^ift interesting plant was in- 
^ troduced into Java from Arabia, in the year 17-^3, 
by the Dutch govemoi, Gener.d /v\ai dekroon, and 
is still neavly confined to that fine island. The 
Malays, who, from their intercourse with the Arabs, 
have long known the berry,^caU it .by the Arabian 
name of Kwttyah, but the J.avanese understand 
other than'the European one. Coffee. , / 

, Of qofiee I believe therO is but one species, and 
no other varieties than such as arc superinduced by 
culture and climate. In its native country, Arabia, 


t appears Jto Lb an ini 
• 

habitant of the mountains. A 

Ti 

• Buchanan’s Joiiinry 

f --- -- 

^through Mysuic, V^ol. If, p.'4Q4, 
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• ];:u’(ly‘plant, it w^lLtlu'ivc in Ui*e hot plains Onl^tjr 
*the equator, on the level of <tho oCean, but the 
fruit degenerates, and it ippryxiiuates to its native 
perfection, in inoportion as it is (n]tivat(>d iu.a cli- 
n^ptc re.s(‘inbliiig its parent oire. In the l*ot plains 
of .laya, the'fruit soon cpnit^? to laaturity, is-field¬ 
ed in great qiiauthy, but is largCj^ .s])ong^, and com¬ 
paratively insipid. a\s we ascend the hills to ^ 
vefy considerable elevation,—the plant progi’cssivc* 
ly cpracs slower to maturity,—continues*tp beay tor 
a longer time,—and bearsni suiallcr'quantity <jf ber¬ 
ries, which are of less xf/.e, but of Viijer quiliitf^. 

1 suspect the same observation now inadejsspeet- 
ing coffee might be extended to all vegetaj)Ie ])ro- 
ducts of delieate tlavuur ; thus the gcp})er of th(j*lu- 
dian islands is of infeiior flavour to that of the pa¬ 
rent country Malabar,—the nutmegs of Sumatra, 
Penang, or the M’est indies, inferior to those of 
Banda,—the clovcs'^f Bourbon to those of Amboy- 
na. The probability is, that no skill in culture will 
ever enable the exotiq product to aqual thc^ indi-' 
^enous one in any of these cases. • 

The culture of .the tt»flee plant* in Java souye- 
what peculiar, and, therefore, a short sketch of it 
will be necessary. The best situation for coffee 
gardens are the vallies in thp neighbhusbood of the 
higner mountains, at rn ele'/ation of tliree and four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea* A* riirh 
dark loam, with an admixture of sand, is the fittest 
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soil. In some thin clayey soils tfie plant pines,—w ■ 
thp leaf, instead of a dark green, is of a sickly yel¬ 
low, and little or no fruit is produced. The lands 
fitted .for the growth of coffee in Java are such as, 
in the p^eseni ratio of land to population, are ap¬ 
plied to up otheibusc, and,, are, of coKrse, very a- 
bpiulajit. The seedlings are ranged in beds or nur-* 
s.erios, anJ transplanted, almost as^ soon as they 
appear above ground, into new* beds about a foot 
asuiider, qjul under the protection of sheds constfjict- 
cd for, the purpose. Wlien eighteen months old 
they’are removed into the gardens, where they arc 
planted ,.at I'egular distances, from six to eight feet, 
as the soil happens to be less or more fertile, lii 
a fertile «oil, t)io plantN growing luxuriantly de¬ 
mand most room. The most striking peculiarity 
in the culture of coffee in Java is tlie planting of 
trees with the coffee plants, with the view of afford¬ 
ing them shade and protecti<$n from the direct 
rays^of the sun. "Ihe tree fised for this pui^pose 
is the same as <ithat so frequently used as a vege,. 
tating prop for pepper, the DMap, (^Eri/th^inaJ) 
'fhey are planted by cuttings at the same time 
with the young coffee plants. Ilow this practice, 
which is luiknowii in the parallel climate of the 
West Indian ‘ islands, I was introduced, or why it 
is persevered in, 1 a!m at a loss to'understand. 
Ip the hot plains, where, indeed, it is the practice 
to plant them thickest, it is reasonable to 'lielieve 
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, that*theh* ShacSe improves thtf i^-ivour of the teyry, 
but in the colder regioifs, tlvere is ^ood ground to 
think that they arc altogether superfluous,, dhd 
that they needlessly iiuginent the charge .of pro- 

eduction. Of late!'years*, since the mdliopoly has 
been Jess aagidlyeuforcedft the .natives hate been 
in tjie pnTctice^of planting coflee in their, hedges, 
where it is'fouifd to produce Jarge crops j of 
berricfk hi no lucasurc inferior to the more ela» 
bprate jJroducc of the regular gardhys. Weed¬ 
ing and hoeing are tlic prindlpal cares^ of the 
cultivator. ^\’hen tho*plant$ liayO attained tjieh* 
full size, not much attention to the former is re- 
quisite, as the thick shade of thif plants, ex¬ 
cluding the sun,* suiiprfcsses the ^growth of ijfeeds. 
Three hocings, annually, arc the utmost that the 
plants receive. No pruning is practised, as in the 
West Indies, but the plants permitted to shoot iif 
wild luxuriance, v The plant is liable to few, hard¬ 
ly, indeed, to aAy arcidents or diseaa^ijlSivhon a ju¬ 
dicious seloctiou of land is made. ¥ ' . < 


‘ In Ihe Wfst liidies, .coffee walks, as they are Acre cal¬ 
led, are very apt to sulFer from northerly winds : “ 'f hey, thV 
colfoc plants,'* says Kdwards, will thrive in any situation, 
provided it be screened from ^Ihe nortMwipds, which often 
destroy the blossom, and sumetpnos in 'the after part of the 
year, when these winds prevail most, entiicl^ strip the lrc% 

* 6f*bojh fruit and loaves ; blastini' in a moment all the hopes of 
fhc planter/'— Histortf of the iVesf Indies If. p. 2tS8.^ 
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^offee plants nfibrS a small cro^ in the third , 
yea?, and a fulhone in the* fourth. If in elevated 
situations, they will continue to bear for twenty 
years, but, in the plain, not abovo half that time. 
The seasoil of bearing 'is \ery variable from ‘yeaiy 
to year,* eyeij in the samS situatinti, aud»differtyice 
of climate induces still greater variqitio.is in this re- 
spqct. 'I’he crop is, however, generally reaped in 
the 'course of the dry half of the year. This i& 
done by pli;ickiug the ripe berries one by one with 
the haii(l, an operation usually left to the women 
and«. children. There are* two modes of drying 
the coffee^ the most approved of which consists in 
placing the coffee on hurdles, under which a slow 
wood*fire i» kept pp during the night, while fresh 
air is constantly admitted, and the berries frequent¬ 
ly moved to prevent fermentation, IJy the other 
^method the berries are dried in the sun. By the 
first metho4>sthc colour and flavour of the beans 
are bcf.t p rt i| g vcd. T 'he usual mode qf separating 

' the coffee from tlic husk, *is popndiiig iu a bag of , 
buffalo hide aud winnowing, by which the purpose * 
is ped’cctly well effected. ‘ . 

. « 

* The appcartinc^ of the cplfcc plantations in thesejson of 
ilo\\crn^» ib evtfcmWy boaiUifvil, Tho ulutc blosbonih arc mu 
biich profusion, (bat (he ])fan(s appear as if loaded viitli a 
*heav,Y fail of srow, IM. Humboldt has noticed this, and,^iV 
cleeil, it oci nis with pleasure to every native of a northern ' 
iMuntiy wlio secs a lich collcc garden. 
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Tide Dut^h gVo^Niii^coflec, by tl’f* system 
pulsion, “ by means mft vciy phi]ftiithro}>ic,”_ as 
M. HunibultU culls it, found that, on a iuediujnT)r 
the codbe cultiiiV^in all situations, and of cvt^y age, 
^he awrage produce of a plant did n«t, fi^in year to 
year, excead a pound ^aitd a quarter.^ Hitfficient 
time Jias not yet, elapsed sinee^more frecdj)n\^Jias 
been given to'thc coffee culture, to enable us'|to 
determine whut improvement in the fecundity of^ 
tht? plant'might be elfected by the carf^nd econo¬ 
my of free culture ; but^ it may be remark^'d, that 
tlie produce of the un\wJedcd and. ’neglected gar* 
dens of the eastern districts of Java, vyl^ they 
fell to the care of private individusH^ were found 
to average for each plant not a •pound and a,quar* 
ter, but two pounds. A parallel result, it has been 
already noticed, has been the consequence of a 
free culture of pepper. Some plants in their ma«* 
turity, and in favourable situations, are found to 
yield crops of thirty end forty pounds. A»i acre 

_L_._!__ f ' 

. — • ^ 0 

* lidwards obserTrs of the cUborate culture of the West 
Indies : “ lii rich dnd spo^nj*/ soils, a single tre*' has 4>eo« 
knoun to ^ield from six to ei^ht {founds of coffee. I ineaif * 
whe^ pulped and dried. In a*dil]eicnt situation, a pound 
uni a quarter from each tree, ob an u\«Mige, is great yield¬ 
ing; but thcMi the coffee is infinitely belter in point*of lla- 
vojir.” — Hiai. of the West Indies, Vol. lf.*{). ^89. 'I’lic pro-^ 
•dtu?b oj lands on the continent of ii:mer«ca more?nearlj^ rciiern- 
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of glPound planted coffee, tlife plants at the. 
distance of six* feet, (a greater distance being sup- 
pbsQd to be compensated by superior fecundity,) 
and ei^eh jdaut being supposed to yield tno pounds, 
the aiiiiuili produce wiil then be ^2V20 lbs.,n\]nch 
0X000(1*8. that of J^imaic4 ajy I no'is to 4)^2 
pri,ce t9 the grower In Jamaica, uud"*r the most fa- 
v«j[urable circuivstanccs, was L. t per cwt., accord¬ 
ing to Edwards. In Java, under«a system of iinrl*- 
stricted cujthre, and security, by which the natfres 
would ^be reconciled to this branch of Inisbandry, 
«?t plight be rafspd for onc\)'o/(rtJt ol‘fhis cost. 

''HiQ ^^coa ha& of date years been introduced 
into Java anti the Philippines, but in the former 
at least hfb? only b(*cn liitlierto cultivated in small 
quantity for the domestic consumption of the Eu¬ 
ropean colonists. That island, from its ritli soil 
•and the luunidity of its climate, appears to he pe¬ 
culiarly well suited for the culture. As, however, 
from the nature of the plaiit,^the'culture is preca- 
\;Ious and tcdioius, wt may pronounce, that it is fit- . 


tff ** III pl.mtatioiis well wetcL’il aiiJ - 

* W/, ainl ici-cntly ci llivalcd," says Humboldt, ‘'•we find frees 
beaiin;;; six Icon, eighteen, ai.d even twenty pounds of cofiee. 
In i;eiieial,.liov%evt;f; a pioduce of mure than a pound aut a 
half, oV two I uuncls, caiiicol l)c cxjccted fro^ each plant, 
^and even tins is sifperior to the mean produce of the W^st 
IiidA isIauiU '^^lluipboldt s Vcnonal Narrative* * 


4 
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ter for the c«ire ftf .the enlighte\)ocl and intelligent 
European colonist, than fftr the inclotent and short¬ 
sighted labour of the jiative inhabitants. . • 

I come now tV][Sfier Souie account of the, more 
peculiar and almost exclupivo products of the In¬ 
dian islands^ and shall l^egili with the finer*spice- 
ries, £ind first with the Clove^ (^aryophuhi^s gro- 
{ruatkus.') “•The* clove tree,^* ^lys* Rumphil|S 
“""appears to me the most beautiful, the most ele- • 
gant, and *the most precious of all kno^ n trees.^* * 
In form it commonly resembles *thc laurej, and 
sometimes the beech. Its height is'about tl»at,.of# 
an ordinary cherry tree. The trunk is ^aight, 
and rises to the height of four or fivc^feet before 

it throws out branches. The b.*rk is smeoth, tjiiii, 

• • 

and adheres closely to the wood, which is hard and 
strong, but of an ugly grey colour, and, therefore* 
not suited for cabinet work. In the commence- • 
ment of the wet* season, which is the month of 
May in the iiati^c country of the clove, tha tree 
throws out » profusion of. new leaiaes. Soon aftei; • 
this^he germs of the IVuit are discovered at the ex¬ 
tremities of the. young shoots,* and in the four 
following mouths the cloves are completely formed... 
The fruit, at first of a green colour, assumes in 
tir^c a pale yellow, and then heceqaes of a blood 



* llurbariura Amboiuese, Toiu. II. p. 1. 
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rod colour, if of the most ordintiry variety. This ^ 
is the period when the clove is fit to be used as a • 
spce, and, of course,-the period the clove har¬ 
vest. • It^is not, however^ the period of the full 
maturity of th*e fruit, which requires three *weehs 
longer’^ to perfect itself, and serve fifr the-pur- 
popcs of propagation. In this shoit period the 
liluit swells to &n extraordinary size, .loses much of 
its spicy quality, and contains a‘hard nucleus like 
the seed ef the bay. Tliis state of the fruit is 
what Europeans call the * Mother clove, and' the 
‘nativhs Polmg -.—There appear to be five varie¬ 
ties dfN^i>>^^lo,ve, viz. £lie ordinary cultivated clove, 
—the clpve called the female clo,ve by the natives, 
—wdiich has a .pfile stem,—the Kiri, or hory 
clove,—^the royal clove, which is very scarce,—and 
the wild clove. 'I'he three first are equally 
valuable as rpices, the female being considered 
fittest for the distillation, of essential oil. The 
wild 'clove has hardly any ardhiatic flavour, and is, 
'of coufsc, of no; value. *' . ' . 

___ % _ 

, * T’he folluwiiTg curious, but soificwhat fanciful, description 

of the clove-trcc, is given by Sir Thomas Herbert: “ The 
clove treeditfers in proportipii, according to the place where 
it receives its vtgobr ; iSomc are comparable to the Bay, wliich 
it resembles, the ,leaves oidy somewhat narrower, othcrA to 
the^Boy, or ^uch like trees of humble stature; *tis most^^art 
of the year green, having leaves long and small, distendkig ii^tp 
«many branches. It blossoms early, but becomes exceeding 
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, Ot* all useful plants the clove has perhap/ Uie 
most limited geographical distribiftion. It was 
originally confined to the five Molucca Islands, iiifd 
chiefly to JE^m^the«e it was convey¬ 

ed to Amboyna a’ very slfcrt)* time wily before the 
arrivjil of the ^’ortiiguc;sc\ • The^ portion of Am- 
boyna called Leytimur, and the Uliasser islfy^s, 
produced no c1oves*uiitil the arrivaj oi*the DuteJt. 
IJy these the cultivation is now restricted to Am-' 
boyha, every effort bein^g made to e^Jtjrpate the 
plant elsewhere. To wimt distai/ce from t]ie pa¬ 
rent country tlu^ cultuvc^lnight be .successfully 
tended, there has been no* opportunity oJ^ifecCr- 
taiiiing. llumpliins informs us, that '^he plant ia 
not partial to large islands, and* does imt answer 
well in Gclolo, Ceram, Ikniroc, or Celebes. It is 
probable, that Bciiroc and the Xula isles are the ut¬ 
most western limit of tlie successful culture of the 
clove. The writef just (pioted informs us, that the 
Javanese and .Macassars* when they were tho^ car- 
^riers in the spice trade to. the wesUirn emporia of, 
the Archipelago, conveyed to their (wvn country. 


constant in complexion, from a vlri;in white varying into other 
colours, for in the morn it shewb^a pale green, in the meridi¬ 
an i/dibtempered red, and sets iiublacbness* I'hc cloves ma¬ 
nifest themselves at the utmost e»d of the branches, and in 
thej^grow'ing evaporate such sense-ravishing o(]piirs if a * 
coi^pentlinui of nature's sweetest gums were there extracted 
united." P. 370. • 
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\ * 
witk great care, ydung clove pkats, and mother 
cloves, from‘which, trefes were reared that pro- 
duiied no J'ruit. * Through the speculative enter¬ 
prise pf Europeans, Ae,eibve in later times 
been cultivated so as* to) bear fruit in some »of the 
western^ parts of,the Arclnpelago, 'In ,thc Mauri- 
titfg, |nd in the West Indies. „They have, been 
cultivated for,near llfty years' in the Mauritius, 
where they bear fruit, of inferior quality and high 
price, of, tvhich the unimpaired existerice of‘,the 
Dutch monopoly affords an unanswerable argu- 
-mpnt. The fact seems to be, that, like the grape, 
but it^^uch higher degree, the clove inay be 
raised at a fteavy expence, and of inferior quality, 
in soils and climates little suited' to it. How won- 

• ^ ft 

derfully restricted the soil and climate of the clove 
is, may be gathere<l from this well-known fact, 
that, in the parent islands, the tree yields fruit in 
the seventh and eighth year of its growth, and 
grows almost spontaneous’lyt without care or cul- 
,ture ; whereas, at Amboyna, where it is an exotic^ 
it does not bear until the tenth and twelfth, and 
demands very considerable attention. 

In almost all the languages of the Archipehigo, 


* ‘V Unde bays 'll urn phi us, quod sumnius ve- 

rum arbiter sapiuiita binguta? regioni suus cotloc&verit divitias, 
caryophyllocque in MoUuccciisium regno constituent, e^tra 
quod Qulla huinanaindustria propagari, vcl perfect! c^li 
sunts” Herb^ Amb,, Tom. 11. p. 4. V“" 
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^ die cl6ve is knoDvp by one’ of these two nariJes, 

• Chungheh, and Bungah —or Bjiiah-jMioang. It is 

a remarkable fact, but one which admits of some 

> explanation, tha't these' .e'e foreig^i terms, and do 

not belong to the taaguages nf the inhaMtants of 

the parent ^;o«ntry of the* clove. It turns out, 

* i- 

on examination, that the natives of the Moluccas 
neither at present use, nor. In any pertod of thdiv 
history, /ippear to Jiave used, this elegant aromatic, * 
though so* much sought after by distant nations, 
both of warm and temperate regions, and even by 
the gi’eater tribes of the Archipelago* itself. * • ^Yc, 
cannot then be surprised that %Jbreign name dj^uki 
generally hiive superseded the native ones, for'a com¬ 
modity chiefly intdfesting to foreigners, w^o taught 
the value of it. The name of the* clove in several 
of the languages is naturally derived from the strik¬ 
ing resemblance of the fruit to a nail. This aiipears . 
also to be the origin of the Chinese name Theng- 
hio, which means ociot'i/crons nails. The .Chi¬ 
nese traded to the Archii>plago very early for this ^ 
commodity, and it is highly jirobabie, th&t the 
word CMingkeJi, ^ised by the people of Java and 
Celebes, is a corruption of the Chinese name! t 1-, 

*/rhe natives, Ruinpliius says,•rarely iC^ver use the clove 
as food, but now and (hen mix *it in sinaM quantities >i the 
forn.atioii of an unguent used as a cosmetic, And occasionally 
wity^their tobacco. 

f iferb* ^mb. Tom. TI« p« 3. 
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Witli regard to tlie second name, fvliieh is by some 
tribes called Jiuah, ami by others Ihingah, words 
vibich mean, the one fruit, and the other dower, we 

4 , 

msiy observe, tliattlie ter^<t'//oTe6T ‘is, by a natural 
mistake, applied to it fjy fpe more distant rac^s, but 
Jruit more correctly by'tbc natives et ^Iic country. 
V^flentyn tells us, that Ijaxcan^j; L* an cibbreviatioii 
of ‘‘g^^ld/^ the comjxtund, meaning 

*Hhe gold-fruit or Hower,” because itbrought wealtix 
to the natives. Notwitlistanding this e\planat«ion, 
it must, however, be remarked, that tlio word La-^ 
or at least f.arcari»-ia, is the name of the 
clovci^^n tlie language of tlie Telingas, tlie conduc¬ 
tors of the * early trade in spices from the west, 
from whom it might have pavssed into the languages 
of the western tribes, as the Chinese name did in¬ 
to those of the cast. The only genuine nalh'c 
name I can discover, is that of the pcoj)le of Ti- 
dor, who call it Gomodc. 

The clove neither thrives well near the sea, 
where it suffers from rhfj spray, nor in the higher 
mountains, where it suffers fj oni the cold. The 
soil which suits it is a dark loain, having under¬ 
neath a layer of a dusky yellow earth, intermixed 
with gravel. A sandy soil, a hard clay, and the 
wet ground in,'which sedges grow, are to be avoid¬ 
ed.—The tree may be propagated either directly 
frora 4 the mother cloves, or by transplanting^^the 
young plants found in the clove gardens from 
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^i<itiiral*pn)pag'ftli(^ of the seeil. Tliose rained 
fly the first method grow ]axunantly.»hiit are al¬ 
leged to yield more leaves than iVnic, and growing* 
.remarkably straiglu^.lo bu dilhcMilt j;o climb for tb^ 
purpose,of i*caping flie harvTsU d neJ reeJ propa¬ 
gated by tlic Jatier method ifre preferred, but the 
cultureJs laI)f)rioiis, and tlic success of the opera¬ 
tion uncertain, until the plants liave, atfained tlic • 
lieight oHive or si^ feet. I'lie \oung plants at 
first iicquiIVthe shade of'other frees, jftul must, 
therefore, he planted among them. • -\sthey^rovv 
np these other plants must he remjiyved, ieawiuf i 
here and there a few fruit troos, ssuch as tlic haJlRty 
W, the coconut, iVc. the neighbourhood of which, 
it has been discovefed, is favouraldc to tl^i.' clq\y. 
The clove trees must themselves be kept primed, 
and care be taken that they are not choaked with 
weeds, or by loo many (jf the fi’uit trees just men¬ 
tioned, in iailure of*which attention the plants will 
languish, or degenvratt; ibto wild cloves. , 

Such is the/Lmlturc reijuisjte in Anjboyna, a soil 
and climate foreign to the plant, where comparative¬ 
ly inucli care and attention are reiprifed. In its na¬ 
tive country, on the (^ontiMiy, the clove grows luxu- 


* Hcsidcs those plants propiigated by f’lio of the jipe 

seed from the tm*s,.others arc propii^ated by Ijirds which cj-jC 
the eljhvc as footf, such as a white and a green •spec I as af 
j)igC4p'n, jflid the cassaw aiy. 
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riaWly anti almost spo'ntaneously/being projiagated 
and coming fco perfpction with hardly any culture: 
‘Ip its native country the clove tree, as already 
•wntioned, begins to yield fruit hi the seventh or 
eighth year, .but at Amboyna riot until tl\p tenth 
or twelfth. Examplou are given of cjove trees liv- 
ipg to the age of lOO and 100 years; but the or¬ 
dinary life of, one in Amboyna d«)cs not average 
above 75. Much depends upop the nature of *the 
soil and ‘ground in which the tree has taken, root. 
The clove, though gGiierally a hardy plant, suf¬ 
fers from exccssdvc drought, and is apt to be de- 
^st'ri^cd .by the depredations of a wonn which in¬ 
sinuates itself into tlie wood and kills the tree. 
Iji particular seasons thousands perish from this 
cause. 

The reaping of the clove harvest is perfectly 
simple. When the fruit begins to grow red, the 
reaping is begun. The ground underneath the 
tre/e is clean swept. The nearest clusters arc taken 
off' with the hand, and the more distant with the 
assistance ,of crooked sticks. Great care is neces¬ 
sary that the trees, in this operation, should not be 
rudely handled, as any iiljuiy offered to them in 
this way, it is ascertained, would prevent them from 
bearing for years.—The curing of the cloves con¬ 
sists in placing thepi for some days on hurdles, 
whjjre t\iey arc smoked by a slow wood fire, which ^ 
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gives them a brojvn colour, -and afterwards (Trying 
•them in the sun, when they turn black, as wc'soe 
them, as an article of comineix*e. lu some placqj 
they are scalded dn hot water before being smelt'd, 
but this practice is not common. Such ^-Im^es as 
casually fall ^on,the. grouiidjand are picked^ up in 
small quantities, the cdltivators llo mrt trhink it 
worth’while to,sifljjoct to the puoccss of smbkln^^ 
ai\d they are* merely dried in the sun. ’I'hey are ^ 
discoverable by their shrivelled appearaijcc, and arc 
of inferior value. 'I'he period of, harvest is ftoin 
October to December. • 

Of the feciiiuJity of the clove it i*s nt)t very 
to speak distinctly- The produce fr«m one- year 
to another is very unequal- At intervals»of from 
three to six years they usually yieW one extraordi¬ 
nary crop, but then a year now and then inter-, 
veiies when they yield none at all; in others 
they will give a dqublc harvest. JSori^e extraordi¬ 
nary instances of^fecundity in particular trees are 
quoted* Ilufnphius and Valcntyn tell us of*a re- 
’inarkable tree, a hilndrei and thirty yeaus old/ 
which one year gave the enorraops crop of eleven 
hundred pounds/and another year half tWs quan- , 
tity. About the proportion of two-thirds of a 

- -- - 

• • ^ If 

* A corresponilont, who rcsule(1»<wenfy-fmir years in Ani- 
bojpa, aiul wasr intimately acquainted with the naturo^of the-* 
clhvc Ailtiire, has the followin'^ passage in a letter to nic'on 
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cJofe park are consideivd to be bearing trees, tlie 
rcnniining tlii^d being uWjwed for barren aiuiyoung 
U’ees. According to tlie present mode of culture, 
perl^aps, it will not be safe to average the produc¬ 
tion oY all trees at above-live pounds. hVo;n the 
inecpialities of the ground in w.hicU the cloves are 
usually cultivated, the trees arc pJivUted at re¬ 
gular distances, and the distances, fr;om the prac ¬ 
tice of interspersing eoinmon fruit frees with the 
cloves, and the inattention to economy in the. ap¬ 
propriation of the land, wliich is the consecpicncc 
of a superabundance of^.it, ivS very considerable, 
Xr#^ty-four feet niay„ be considered as an average. 
Accofdnig to these data, the produce of an acre 
will be J75 lbs. avoirdupois, and deducting one- 
eighth for young trees under ten years, lbs. 
By a I’ree cijlture, as in the case of pepper, a much 


Ihc subject; A clove tree, A\ell ^^ee^lell aiul taken care of, 
will I'roducc from five to twenty ’^)ou»(ls, and a produce of 
about seven pounds may be reckoned upon fer certain. On 
the otlifr hand, a tree that is nciileeted will not give above 
two or three pounds.^ As an example of extraordinary pio- 
ilu^iivenef-^. I reincnibcr, many years ago, a clove Ireein La- 
iiijne, on the west side of Amboyna, which regularly gave a 
crop of from forty to sixty ponnils a yi'ar, !)iif much more 
in particular seasons as the year 178S, when it gave 14?0 
pounds. This lice, thcttiink of which was eight feet in dia¬ 
meter, was held jacicd by ihe naH\es,and by them alleged to 
be 150 jearsold. It gradually decayed and withered, alia in 
the jear 17^3 fnially died.’’ 
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• • • 
^ hirgei^ produce here sfated wotiJd, no dqubt, 

•be obliiiiied, aiud tin's would hc.cnlwiccd Sy 
lolenitiiig the grovvtli of ihe tree lu its luitive an%l 
coiigenia! crmie/ilie ])r()per Molticcas, iustciu^ of 
absLirtUy, not to sii}^ iiiiqCiitqu^ly^ lojeing it* in ii 
soil where if, re 4 piires luoreicare, labour, and ex- 
pence to ral^e it. * 

'Vhc /rre (Niu' 7/i//r/s/icc;y is now to 

bo desejibed. It, grows to the heiglit of forty » 
aiuMifty feet, vviili a well branched •stem, and 
111 ap])earance much rc'sembles the clove, though 
less acinniniit(‘d at tojv ^nid that-the brfipches^ 
extend more in a lateral direction. * The 
is smooth, and externally of a dull ilsli-colour, in¬ 
termixed with iJibeu. Within it is red hnd suc- 

tj * » ^ ^ 

culfiit. 'I'he leaves resemble tbrfsc of the pear, 
but are shar2)er ami larger, having their upper sur-’ 
face of a dark green, and their under of a grey co- . 
lour, the common •eliaraeler of the lcavc.s ol all the 
nut tribe. heo ruljhl-d or chewed they emit a 
fine aromatic odour. If the tree he wounded or 

t ' ^ 9 

a branch lojiped olfi a lifjuor of a blood-red 'colour 
issues, which gives an indelihk stain to cloth. 
From such an accidonr the tree pines, sicFens, a'lid;, 
hears no more fruit. The lirst appearances of the 
fruh are little white or yellow bivids, which ex¬ 
pand into small llovvers resembling those ol* the 
lily of the valley, lu the midst of this flower 
pears ?i small red 2)istih which in time expands in- 


I 
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« » , * ^ 
totl?e fruit, which, in all, takes ninp riionths ta come 

to maturity. • The tree bears throughout the year, < 
Hie same plant having flowers and fruit in every 
stage. Tlie fruit is about the size; and has much 
the appcAranqc, of a ,ned‘tarine. It is marked all 
round by a furrow, suc^i us the* pe^ch, has on one 
side only. The outer coat of tlil.. fruil is smooth, 
and when ^ouiig of a lively green. «As it ripens it 
acquires a red blush like a ripe peach, and bursting 
at the furrtyw, exhibits the nutmeg with its reti¬ 
culated coat the mace of a fine crimson colour. 

, "l"he external pulpy covering is about half an inch 

of a firm consistence, succulent, and to the 
taste austere and astringent. Appearing through 
the inters,ticcs of the mace is tho nutmeg, which is 
loosely inclosed in a thin shell of black glossy ap- 
‘pearance, not difficxdtly broken. (Jf the nutmeg 


• ‘‘ The nutmeg, like trees mo,st excellent, is not verj lofty 
in height, scarce rising so high as ^the cherry, by some it is 
.resembled to the ^leach, but ;aries in form ofieaf and grain, 
and affects more compass. The nut is clothed wi'th a defensive 
husk like those of a baser quality, and resembles the thick 
riad of £ walnut, but at full ripeness discovers her naked 
purity, and the mace chastely entwines (with a vcmiillion 
blush) her endeared fruit and sister, which hath a third coat, 
and both of thenl bi^uthc cut most pleasing smells. The 
mace ill few days, (like choice beauties,) by the sun'silames, 
becomes tawny ; yet, in that complexion, best pleases the 
rustic t^athcrcr.’— iSrr Thomas IhrlcrCs Travels^ p, '^70, 
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thertf arc in Indian inlands at leai>t cl»:;lit kRids, 
which* appear only to he varieties, tlp)ugli f^eiicrfll- 
ly pcriiuuient ones. 'J’hc only iniportant distinc¬ 
tion is elfeetctl by cultiirel All the eultivafed 
kinds,are high-flavoured*, the wild pneM^niueli less 
so. 'J'lic sj)apc is. of littlv eonseqnenee, s^s lon^ 
and .sAo;V 6nes of the (foinestiC vaVieties* are found, 
though the wifd'he usually Hhe fonner.* ''flue 
same tree seTdoin^ hears Ihmers \vl#li a j)istil und« 
stame}), which grow usually 0 ]i distinct tn‘f\s. 'I1»e 
trees hearing the male Ihmers yielding no Truit, 

tlie imiorant plant ('i s arji often in the luihit'of eut- 

^ * • • # # 

ti»i^ tlic’m (Idwi), liut loitiipiitc-ly tlu’j uro 

mcrous I'of their eU'orts. • 

'I’lu- Jiinits ot'*tlic j^eofiiapliical diMrihulioii of 
(he nuliiK'^ are nuieh wider lllau tliohe of the* 
clove. Thiii tree !•< found even beyond tlic Ir- 
inith of the Arelxipelajj^o, havinj^ been diseoverccl, 
in New Holland,.in tlic southern peninsula of In¬ 
dia, and in Cochiuciiina. 'i’he produec of all 
those conntiies is, however, utterly tasteless and , 
without flavour, and‘for all useful ituri>oses, the geo¬ 
graphical limits of the country of the nutmeg are 
nearly as limitccl as that of the clove, aiifl, in fact»’, 
they are almost the same. _Wcll flavoured nutmegs 
are found in New (luineaf in Cef.ini, Gilolo, Ter- , 
nati, and all the circumjacent islands, as well'as in 
Amboyna, IJouroe, &c. The Dutch Have endeavouK. 
cil, pretty succc.ssfully, to e.xtirpate them in these 
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tlieir native country, and to confine tliem to three 
of the little chrstcr of tlie'*I?anda ides, viz. Polo Ay, 
I^aiula, and Nera. 

The same sinj^nlar fact noticed regarding tlic 
clove, thal is not an oljyect of consumption hi the 
conntrlo-s where it growth, is e qually to he observed 
oi’tlie nutmeg. \\ bile these tw'u plants excited 
the curiosity (/ the most distant Nations of the 
earth, and stimulated them to enterprises the most 
momentous,’they were utterly neglected'oy the "ria- 
tives of the countries which produced them almost 
'pcmt.jicously.' From ihis'^eause it is, that the//rt^/;?c 
b'y^^Vicli tliey are geiferally known, as in the case 
of the clove, is not a native but a foreign one,—a 
name borrowed from the language of those who 
traded in it,—of those who taught tlie natives that 
it was of any utility. Tliis name Pala, or “ the 
fruit,^’is Sanskrit, according to the corruption which 
it must undergo in the pronunciation of the I^oly- 
nesian languages, hut wliethea' din*ctly imposed by 
the Hindus, or iiiterniedivitely by the Javanese, who 
are known to have supplied the demands of the Ilin- 
dus at tlie^westerireinporia with it it is not easy to 
Jetermiue. This general term appears, liovvever, 
only to liave superseded tlie native ones, if we may 
judge from the c^Kample of the language of Ternati, 
in Vvliicli the Indigenous name (iasori :s still pre- 
*served Ir al! the languages of the Archipelago, 
the mace is called “ llovver of the iiutmcgi’^ an 
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error •vvliicii (?ouJU not liaw oritjiiiulcd witli *1110 
k people in wliose country tjie nutinejr^rew, and who 
uiiLst Inive been binnliar wiili its appearances. I\u4i- 
pliius informs n«‘, tjuit, in tlie'laiii^iiages of ilie IX‘C- 
can, the innm^ for. the nutmeg, Jaijol^ w^ixnS “ Jii* 
vanese Howers^” the .Javan^'se liavin<»', according to 
him, pers!i»dcr) the inliahitanfs of \\’e?:tefn India 
tliat tlie nutmvg was tlie prodiulJ ()l‘^tlu»ir owli coiii)- 
ti;y. ^ I he Voiai abbreviated JajJhly common to, 
ino^t of the vernaeuiar languages of Iiylia, is, how- 
ever, I believe, corieetly/vritten .in SafiskritVr///- 
phuly wliicli means the tjpwer of the. •Jf,A//i 

here moans the teak tree ot^Java, tl\e* inis(ak(^&^iii^ 
still have liad the origin ascribed to il*by Uunlpliiiis. 

Tiie injirmeg comes to nuitnrity in nearly the 
same time as the clove, or in itj# ninth year, and* 
its life is nearly of the same duration, averaging 
about seventy-five. It is propagated witli some¬ 
what more diiliciilty, at least byaifilicial means, 
and ivS allegetl to be in*all rosp'cets, in the propor¬ 
tion of ono-’tiurd, more exjumsive to rear. The ^ 
trees, \\h.icli are lVans)>lanted info tlie •nutmeg 
park's, are generally such as hav^? !)ecn propagated 
from the Iruit by a certain blue pigeon,Tailed 
the natives ol' Banda Falur^ by the Malays the 



‘ I \ « ana ,/i7//n/ quod <]c’do<ai llorc.s, J-ivaui nsc qiiiun 
faj'wut's J.'\annuimiin!jiis |)i‘rsuai|j;ri‘iit fruttiis*jja- 
h .a ( r iciUi's.’ — Itrrb, 'l orn. 11 . fi. 16 . 
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Nulmeg’hird, and by tlie Dutcii the Nul-'iater. 
This bird, extracting tlj^c nutmeg from its pulpy 
cpvering, devours tlie wliole entire. The mace 
only is digested, and the nutmeg; in its shell, be¬ 
ing voided, is readily propagated by the assistance 
of the bird’s dung, when it falls in a shady place. 
The practice of' transplanting usually foliowed 
and performed commonly in the' t)\ird year, but 
may be done later, and such is the iiardiliood of 
the plant, ,that if the earth be careljiiry lifted 
with'the tree, aiul the tap-root not injured, it may 
safely be removed, indeed, at any age. The 
ijjt^incg-trco, in every period of its growth, re¬ 
quires the sha le and protection of other trees, and 
in the parks is consequently always iii|erspersed 
with the common Ibrest trees, against cutting which 
down, in the Banda isles, there is an express law. 

Although tlic nutmeg bears throughout the 
year, there arc still three distinct periods for reaping 
the crop, or three harvest? ;—one in April,—one 
in July, and August, in the midst of the periodi¬ 
cal rains,—and one in November. The iirst alFords 
the best fruit, the second the largest quantity ; the 
third is a sort of supplemental harvest to the se¬ 
cond. 

The fruit is discovered to be ripe by the blush 
on tke pulp> covering, and by its bursting. The 
.outer covering being ‘ thrown away, the nuts are 
cai ried hoine, and the first part of the process of 
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curing*tlicm ccmjjjsts in scpimiting the mace from 
the nutmeg. I'he only pi;eparatioii -^vJiicli the fof- 
iner undergoes is some days drying in the sun, whc» 
the rich crimson* changes inter a dull red, apd i/lfci- 
inately jnto the dusky yeilow, wliich wc«see*inaee 
have as an articlp of comme^jee. The curing of the 
nutmegs is if process of some delicacy, f(ft* they are 
much more liaWe'to'injury than*thc^eIoves, ji pecu¬ 
liar insect, called the nutmeg-insect, jrievcrliiiling to 
form within them, if they be not well cure^l, and often 
forming, indeed, i]i spite of every attentiSn. 'fhey 
are first dried for three di^J's hi the sun, taking* care 
to remove tlnan in the eveijing from* the 
the night. After this, laid upon'Hnii dies,* they 
are daily Jsmoked* by a slow wood fire for tliree 
months, at the end of which time tlA^y are freed from 
the shells,^ and dipped twice or thrice in lmic-wa« 
ter, or rather a thick mixture of lime and water, 
made of fine shells,* wliich is supposed to secure them 
from the depredations of insects and worms. Af¬ 
ter this last process, they are fit for the market. 

* Nutmegs in commerce are dividell^iiito two sorts.* 
The'first and most valuable are fliose which 
arc regularly plucked-from the trees as* they*ri-^ 
pen, and the •second, or inferior, consist of such 

- T - - —- 

/ * f 

* 'ihc will! ii Ulmers*, of which coiiMilcrahle quantities are 
soJIaIj in ilespiteM the monopoly, arc always brt^ightio mar* 
ket in^hc shell* 
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as Tall from the tree, rfnd, from the‘ilelicacy'of llic 
snstiiiu injury by lying for any time on tlio* 
moist earth. The first are always ^eut to the su- 
pluaor piarket of Europe, the last'reserved foi" tlui 
India'mavket. . ' 

Good nutmeg trees,, well taken eare of, will .eivo 
annually a producc'of from ten lo foui'teen pounds 
of mace and nutmegs together', "I'he average pi o- 
diice of nutmeg plantations of every sort, nuddng 
aIlo\vance for unproductive trees, is ase^rtaine 1 to 
be fit) ounces avoirdupois a tree, iucluding nuue 
and n'utineg. *'■ ']"he trees arc planted at the clis- 

of twenty-four feet, and, therefore, tlie pro¬ 
duce of an English acre is lbs. IJiir, from 

this, an* eighth is to he dednctCd for ySung trees 
under ten ycars'old, vvliicli gives tlie real protluei. 
•of the acre at '2Gf)r lbs. avoirdupois, or two jhcuIs 
cxactly- 

In the eastern part of tlic Indian Arcliipelago 
arc to be found several minor spiry products, found 
ill no other part of tlie world, of wliieli a lirief ac¬ 
count is now 'to be given. The first of tliese, 
which I shall describe, is the Massoy bark-tree, 
more correctly misoiy the Cortejc oniuus of Itum- 
phius. The tree is talj, straight, and thick, hav¬ 
ing a smooth b>i? k of s. pule grey colour, which 


♦ Mininscfipt of Mr Hopkins, in the collcLtion of the, l:\ol 
of Min to. ' 
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is the ttiily iisofciil ^)art of* J leaves 

4U‘C six or seven tuo or three hro<ui, 

and sliarp-poinlcd. d'lu* fVinj is in clusters of 
^ t.hesi«eo{‘j»’rap(.s;*but iftorc reswnhiing the Lanisk'^i, 
'riiey have an aropialie adour liLc the J)arU, hut* 
fainter, d'lie barky>r coiuuierce is cd' two kinds, 
tlu* pr^(iucc*o(‘one tree.* 1 . he#l)est is thr thickest, 
and is’ohlaincd^liTun. llie Itivvcr part of ihe IrdnlJ ; 
the hifcrio'' the upper part, and the lari^er 
br.uu hes. ^ 

The Massoy liark-tree^s a nati\aj of tife wes*terii 
coast of' New (jiiiiica, in the country of AVoni, 
corruptlv tinned Oiiiu, and has “been loujul# I'o' 
wliere else, in the I.in.>uage ol‘ I'ie countfy, it 
is called ;# Mi^oi is its couunercial*a 2 ij)ella- 

tion-aniouj^ tlie trailers from the w^st, .* • * 

Tills aromatic is rarely used for culinary pur-, 
pos('s, but chiefly as an ingredient in llu' cosmetics 
used by the natives of tlie western paTt of the Ar-^ 
chipelago, particjdarly ihc Javanese and Malays, 
'fo tliese people its ebiisinnption was at one*time 
confined, hut in more redbnt timos^t has been in* 
request by the C^liiiiese and JapanesA Tor com¬ 
mercial purposes,'the bark is usually cut i»to pic^;es . 
of two feet and a half long, and tied into bundles ' 
or faggots of live-and-twenyy or thirty sucli pieces. 

Tlie CuUllaxmn^ properly KiiliUtaxmiigy (i.au* 
rus cuVitlauHtp^ L.) is a spcMes of lain*el much 
sehiKing tne Cassia lignecu The tfee i§ tall. 
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stmiglit, tind thick. “The fViii£,is uot oltett. secii. 
it appears vvjthout ariy^distifict Hower, and reseiiu 
tiles a small acojn,-'-is of a grey colour, and smooth. 
The bark, the qnly'useful part, i:> smooth,,ai\d of, 
'an as*li-c€lour. Iiiteyiially this is paler thaii^ the 7 )ii~ 
soi 1 /ark, that of the^trunk being iii thickness a- 
bout all inch, and t^iat of the laiger branches, vvhicli 
.is the best? on^e liAlf of tins. ■ * 

The geographical distributioii of this tree is m»,ich 
wider than that ol the last, or of tlie ciove or., nut¬ 
meg. It is found through every pavtoftlie Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea, and 
MiJ^hidanao, but is most abundant, and of llie best 
quality, in the native country of tlic clove and nut¬ 
meg. 'Besides its more comm^m and |.•ommcrcial 
appellation* oi' KuIit-UriVanf^^ or Cloic-barhy which 
-it receives from the reseuihlanee of its taste and 
fragrance to that of the clove, it is, as uitli other 
plants, know n by names comuie.usurate with its dif¬ 
fusion. Thus in Javanese it is called SendoL^ in 
Amboynese Salakin\ in tlie (^eraiuose Tejo^ and 
in the language of Aru Kyk. 

More abuudavit than the Misoi bark, the’ clove 
bilrk is iess valuable, bearing only half the price oi 
the former. Its principal use is as a cosmetic, 
though the Javanese and Balinese occasionally use 
it fbr culinary purposes. By distillation, it yields a 
. fragrant essential oil, and a strong d.’stilled water. 

' Plants which arc mere shrubs in northev ji eli- 
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mates, •assume, ^[is^is wel^nWn, the appearance^ of 
Ijrees in'the warm cliu(atesrf)f ^lie e(ju;itor. A rci 
markjible example oflliis i ’ aftferde^l in the Cajjii^ 
*puti tw 4 js (MchWci/jca' fcf/cad(f}ifbp?i) of tUo In- 
(liap^isliisids, which • are myr|;les.« 'riiere* 

are thnx' of^tluise,-tlic two^largest of wliicli^only 
aifbrtl subjects foj* economical ifses. The iJark of 
the largest of tiK.'se aHords the m?ttor;al f/ith which 
the,native shippiof^M)!’ tlie Molucca.^* are caulked, 
and Jhe Ic'id’ of tlie smaller, by distilljition, the 
fragrant essential oil whi(1i has been used for me¬ 
dical purposes, sometimcs.intcrnalIy a« a powierfuj 
sudorific, but more frequently externally as an use¬ 
ful embroc ation, under the ignorant 'and corrupt 
deuomiiiat^)!! of (fqjcpid, 'I’hc jarger »S()f*t is a 
moufftaiu tree, and grous in extei/Sive dojitinuous 
fon^sts, excluding most of otljcv ])!an^ ; the smal¬ 
ler thrives near the sen coast. 'J'hey are aiJ found 
as far west anil nwrth as the south-easlcni coast 
of Borneo, hut abouiuj •chieily in. tlie country of 
tlie clove aiid.inilmcg, and esj)ecially the islands of 
Boijroe and«Ceram. 

These trees are easily distinguiivlied in the forest 
by the whiteness of their bark, wliieh has^-Tome re¬ 
semblance in structure and jyipcararice to that of 
the birch. This white coh-mr gjvos.to llie tree its 
commercial ijnd vulgar name of Kayu-puti^ wllich 
Ulean.^ literally xchitc Xi OodJ*^ Jjesidcs this more- 
name, it is known in jMalay under that of 
u: k 
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Gulam, in Ternati by tliat, of Bqjulk, in Aiflboyiyi 
by the various appellations W Kikim, Him, aiu^ 
Elan, and in (iiraiii bv that bf Nalcclan. 

* The^Ciniiamqu tree is not a native of tlia lAdiau ^ 
islands, but 1;lie Cassia 'tree is foiiiul in tlv) inore 
nortli,eni parts, as in Philippines,.Majindaiuio, 
Sumatra,' Borneo,’’and parts of ("el&cs. Rum- 
pliius has ‘ reiparKed, that the trejs which vield 
cinnamon, casfvia, and clove bar);, though so much 
alike, are hardly ever found in Uie samc^countries. ■' 
The cinnamon tree lias,, 'in recent times, liccu in- 
trodjtced into the Indian, islands, and grows liixii- 
^^.alntly, but this is net enough,—it must grow as 
cheaply, and' of e(|ual (piallty, with that of the 
countrjr which produces it in llio liighest perfi^e- 
tion, to bd iisefl.l as an article of agriculturfii in- 
• dustry. 

Of aroinatics more geiicrally dilfuscd, se¬ 
veral are common to the Imlian islands with 
othqr countries. The Cdrflamain {Amomum cur- 
damomum) is a n<vtive of Java, vvliere it is botJi 
cultivated and found wild in the woods. The, Ja¬ 
vanese name Kapulaga is the only one I can dis¬ 
cover for it, from which circumstance it is probable 
that it was originally confined to that island. In 
the year 1670, it ’vas propagated in the Moluccas, 
whbre it tliri^^es su^cicntly well. The Carda- 

Herb, if ml), 'rom. il. p. 6ti. 






